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To  the  Right  Honourable 

CHARLES 

EARL  of  Suriderlancb 

MY  LORD, 
fk 
^     ^^    ERY  many   favours  and 

^  V  ^    civilities    (received    frotn 


167  •*       you    in    a   private  capa- 

N  city)  which   I  have  no  other  way 

j^to  acknowledge,  will,  I  hope,  ex- 

x  cufe  this  prefumption  ;    but  the 

VOL.  VI.        A  jufticc 
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juftice  I,  as  a  Spe&ator^  owe  your 
character,  places  me  above  the 
want  of  an  excufe.  Candor  and 
opennefs  of  heart,  which  £hine  in 
all  your  words  and  actions,  exact 
the  higheft  efteem  from  all  who 
have  the  honour  to  know  You;  and 
a  winning  condefcenfion  to  all 
fubordinate  to  You,  made  bufinefs 
a  pleafure  to  thofe  who  executed  it 
under  You,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  heightened  her  Majefty's  favour 
to  all  who  had  the  happinefs  of 
having  it  convey'd  through  your 
hands.  A  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
the  intereft  of  mankind,  joined 
with  that  of  his  fellow-fubjects,  ac- 
compliflied  with  a  great  facility 
and  elegance  in  all  the  modern  as 
well  as  antient  languages,  was  a 
happy  and  proper  member  of  a 
miniftry,  by  whofe  ier vices  your 

fove- 
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fovereign  and   country  are   in  fo 
high  and  flourifhing   a  condition, 
as  makes  all  other  princes  and  po- 
tentates powerful  or  inconfiderable 
in  Europe,   as  they  are  friends  or 
enemies   to  Great-Britain.     The 
importance   of  thofe  great  events 
which  happened   during  that  ad- 
miniftration,  in  which  your  Lord- 
fliip  bore  fo  important  a  charge, 
will  be  acknowledged   as   long  as 
time  fhall  endure  ;     I   {hall   not 
therefore  attempt  to  rehearfe  thofe 
illuftrious  paffages,   but  give  this 
application    a    more   private    and 
particular  turn,   in   defiling  your 
Lordfhip  would  continue  your  fa- 
vour and  patronage  to  me_,  as  You 
are  a  gentleman  of  the  molt  polite 
literature,  and    perfectly    accom- 
pliflied  in  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  men,  which  makes  it  neceflary 
A  2  to 
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to  befeech  your  indulgence  to  the 
following  leaves,  and  the  author 
of  them  :  Who  is,  with  the  greateft 
truth  and  refpecl, 


My  LORD, 

Tour  Lord/hip's 

obliged^  obedient^  and 
Jsun:ble  fervant^ 
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nunc  ratio  eft,  impetus  ante  fuit*  OviJL 

'Tis  reafon  now,  'twas  appetite  before. 

4~j  .....  \-^-EWARE  of  the  Ides  of  March,  (aid  the  Ra- 
••-:•-  n  -I-  man  Augur  to  Julius  C,?far  :  Be-ivare  of  tb* 
-!-•  ~j-  month  of  May,  fays  the  Britifa  Spectator  to 
^..4^.4...^.  his  fair  countrywomeH.  The  cauticn  of  the 
firft  was  unhappily  neglected,  and  C^far's 
confidence  coil  him  his  life.  I  nm  apt  to  flatter  myielf 
that  my  pretty  readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  them,  fince  I  have  yet  received  very  few  ac- 
counts of  any  notorious  trips  made  in  the  laft  month. 

But  dux1  I  hope  for  the  belt,  I  fliall  not  pronounce 
too  positively  on  this  point,  'till  I  have  feen  forty  weeks 
well  over,  at  which  period  of  time,  as  my  good  friend 
Sir  ROGER  has  often  told  me,  he  has  more  bafinefs  as  a. 
j  uftice  of  peace,  among  the  d»flblute  young  people  in  the 
country,  than  at  any  other  fent'on  of  the  year. 

A  4  Neither,, 
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Neither  muft  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received  near 
a  fortnight  fmce  from  a  lady,  who,  it  feems,  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  telling  me  Ihe  look-id  upon  the  month 
as  then  out,  for  that  me  had  all  along  reckoned  by  the 
new  ilile. 

jOn  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe, 
from  fcveral  angry  letters  which  have  be^n  fent  to  me 
by  difappointcd  lovers,  that  my  advice  has  been  of  very 
lignal  iervice  to  the  fair  fex,  who,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  were  Forewarn'1  d,  forearm  A. 

One  of  theie  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would  have 
given  me  an  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I  mould  have 
publim'd  that  paper,  for  that  his  mifirefs,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  explain  herfelf  to  him  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  upon  reading  that  difcourfe  told  him  that  Jhe 
•Vwuld  gi-ve  bitn  her  anjkver  in  June. 

Tbyrfes  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  defired  $jl<via 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  flie  told  him,  The  Spectator 
bad  forbidden  ber. 

Another  of  my  correfpondents,  who  writes  himfelf  Mat 
Meager,  complains,  that  whereas  he  conflantly  ufed  to 
break f aft  with  hismiltrefs  upon  chocolate,  going  to  wait 
upon  her  the  firft  of  May  he  found  his  ufual  treat  very 
much  changed  for  the  worfe,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed 
ever  fince  upon  green  tea. 

As  "I  begun  this  critical  feafon  with  a  caveat  to  the 
ladles,  I  mall  conclude  it  with  a  congratulation,  and  do 
moft  heartily  wifh  them  joy  of  their  happy  delive- 
rance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleafure  on  the  dangers 
they  have  efcaped,  and  look  back  with  as  much  fatif- 
iadlion  on  the  perils  that  threatened  them,  as  their  great 
grandmothers  did  formerly  on  the  burning  plough- 
ihares,  after  having  paffed  through  the  ordeal  trial. 
The  iniligations  of  the  fpring  are  now  abated.  The 
nightingale  -gives  over  her  love-labour' d  fong,  as  Milton 
phrafes  it,  the  bloflbms  are"  fallen,  and  the  beds:, 
flowers  fvvept  away  by  the  fcythe  of  the  mower. 

I  fhall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to  their 
romances  and  chocolate,  provided  they  make  ufe  of 
them  with  moderation,  'till  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  the  fun  ihall  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 

the 
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the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous,  than  too  much 
confidence  and  fecurity.  The  Trojans,  who  ftood  upon 
their  guard  all  the  while  the  Grecians  lay  before  their 
city,  when  they  fancied  the  fiege  was  raifed,  *nd  the 
danger  part,  were  the  very  next  night  burnt  in  their 
beds.  J  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  as  in  fome  climates  there 
is  perpetual  Spring,  fo  in  fbme  female  conftitutions  there 
is  a  perpetual  May  :  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  Valetudinarians 
in  chaftity,  whom  I  would  continue  in  a  conftant  diet. 
I  cannot  think  thefe  wholly  out  of  danger,  'till  they 
have  looked  upon  the  other  fex  at  lead  five  years  through 
a  pair  of  Spedacles.  WILL  HONEYCOMBS  has  often 
allured  me,  that  'tis  much  eafier  to  fteal  one  of  this 
fpecies,  when  me  had  parted  her  grand  climacteric,  than 
to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  fide  five  and  twenty  ;  and 
that  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,, 
had  at  lafl  made  his  fortune  by  running  away  with  her 
grandmother. 

But  as  I  do  not  defign  this  fpeculation  for  the  Ever- 
greens of  the  fex,  I  Ihall  again  apply  myfelf  to  thofc  who 
would  willingly  lilten  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and 
virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold  blood.  If  there 
are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  innocence,  they  muft 
now  confider  themfelves  under  that  melancholy  view, 
in  which  Chamortt  regards  his  fifter,  in  tliofe  beautiful, 
lines : 

Long  Jhe  flouri/frd, 

Grew  J\ceet  to  Jenfe,  and  lovely  to  the  eye  : 
*Till  at  the  laji  a  cruel  fpoller  came, 
Gropi  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fixed  at  ft, 
^Then  caft  it  like  a  loaihfonie  luted  aivay, 

On  the  contrary,  flie  who  has  obferved  the  timely 
cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  mo- 
ddly,  will  now  flourifh  like  a  rofe  in  ^W,  with  all  her 
virgin  blufnes  and  fweetnefe  about  her :  I  miift,  how- 
ever, defire  thefe  Lift  to  confider,  how  mameful  it  would 
be  for  a  general,  who  has  made  a  fuccefsful  campaign, 
to  be  furpriz'd  in  his  winter  quarters  :  It  would  be  no  ld>, 
difiionourable  for  a  lady  to  lofe,in  any  ether  month  of  the 
y«ar,  what  me  has  been  at  the  pains  to  preferve  in  yl/-?y. 
4  5  Tuors 
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There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  fex,  that  can  fupply 
the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence,  beauty  is  un- 
lovely, and  quality  contemptible,  good-breeding  degene- 
rates into  wantonnefs,  and  wit  into  impudence.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  the  virtues  are  reprefented  by  both  pain- 
ters and  flatuaries  under  female  fhapes,  but  if  any  one 
of  them  has  a  more  particular  title  to  that  fex  it  is  mo- 
defty.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to  guard  them  againft 
the  oppoiite  vice,  as  they  may  be  overpower'd  by  temp- 
tations :  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  them 
againil  it,  as  they  may  be  led  aftray  by  inllincl. 

/  defire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  mere  than  ordinary. 
attention,  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and' 
Weflminfter.  X. 


°  796         Wednefday,  June  4. 


Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  BaralipUn  *.. 

HAVING  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  upon  my  handV 
at  prelent  I  lhall  beg  the  reader's  leave  lo  prefent 
him  with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  half  a  year  ago- 
from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  who  ftites  himfelf  Peter 
de  t^.r.r.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  fv  )me  months,  and  though- 
I  did  not  know  at  firft  what  to  make  of  it,  upon  my 
reading  it  over  very  frequently  I  have  at  lail  discovered, 
feverai  conceits  in  it:  I  would  not  therefore  have  my 
reader  di/couraged  if  he  does  not  take,  them,  at  the  firil 
perufal. 

?"c  the  S-P  E  c  T  A  T  o  R  . 

From  St.  John'x  Cofkre  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,  1712.- 
i  1  R, 

1  '~|>HE  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  univerfity  has 
'  j[  been  an  immemorial  privilege  of.  the  Johnians  ; 
'  and  we  c;ai't  help  rcfenting  the  late  invaiicn  of  oua* 

*  ancient 
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antient  right  as  to  that  particular,  by  a  little  preten- 
der to  clenching  in  a  neighbouring  a  liege,  who  in  an 
application  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  awhile  ago,  iHled 
himfelf  Philobrunc.  Bear  Sir,  as  you  are  by  cha- 
rafter  a  profetl  wcll-wifher  to  fpeculation,  you  will 
excufe  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  paffion  for 
the  Brunette  has  fuggeited  to  a  brother  theorilt : 
'tis  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account  of  his 
lupfe  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a  fet  of  mortals 
who  value  themfelves  upon  an  uncommon  maltery  in 
the  more  humane  and  polite  parts  of  letters.  A  con- 
queft  by  one  of  this  fpecies  of  females  gives  a  very 

'  odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  captivated  perfon,.. 
and  very  different  from  that  way  of  thinking  which 
a  triumph  from   the  eyes  of  another,  more  enr*hatiT- 
cally  of  the  fair  fex,   does  generally  occafion.     It  fills  . 
the  imagination  with  an  aliemblagc  of  fuch  ideas  and 
pictures  as  are  hardly  any  thing  but  (hade,  fuch  as . 
night,   the  devil,   &c,     Thefe  portraitures  very   near 
overpower  the  light  of  the  underllanding,  alrnoft  be- 
night the  faculties,  and  give  that  melancholy  tincture 
to  the  moil  {anguine  complexion,  which   this  gendc- 

'  man  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a  brown-iludy,  and. 
is  uiually  attended  with  worfe  confequenc.es,  in  cafa 

'  of  a  repulfe.  During  this  twilight  c :f  intellects,  the 
patient  is  extremely  apt, ,  as  love  is  the  mall  witty 
pafllon  in  nature,  to  offer  at  fome  pert  failles  now 

'and  then,  byway  of  flouri'h,  upon  the  amiable  in- 
chantrefs,  and  uftfortunately  {tumbles  upon  that  mun- 

'£-reliniicreati.d  (to  fpealc  in  'Miitanic}  kind  of^vit,  vuU 
garly  termed  the  pan.  It  wouid  not  be  much  arnifs 

to  conlult  Dr.  T W~ (who  is  certainly  a  very 

able  projector,  and  whofe  i'/ftein  of  divinity  and  'fpirir 
ti;al  mechanics  obtains  very  much. among  the  better 
part  of  our  under-graduates)  vyhtdier  a  general  in- 
ter»hiarriJage,  injoined  by  parliament,  between  this  ' 
fiJteihnod  of  the  -olive-beauties,  aiid  t:ie  fraternity  of 
:  (..:^plu  called  quakers,  would  J.oc  be  a  very  fer- 
viceable  expedient,  aud  abate  tlut  oversow  of  light 
which  fiiines  within  them  io  prn,'eri"ul!y,  tnat  it  d.iz- 
th«>  eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a  nouiftnd  va- 
of  trier  auu  Ccthuliafm.  Thele  refledions 

'  may 
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*  may  impart  fome  light  towards   a  difcovcry  of  the 
'  origin  oi;  punning  among  us,  s.nd   the,  foundation  of 

*  its  prevailing  fo  long  in  this  famous  body.   'Tis  noto- 

*  rious  from  ti:e  inltance    under  confideration,   that  it 
'  muft   be  owing   chiefly    to  the  ufe    of   brown  jug?, 
'  muddy  belch,  and  the  fumes  of  a  certain  memorable 

'  place  of  rendezvous  with   us  at  meals,  known  by  the  • 
'  name  of  Staincoat  Hale  :    For  the  atmofphere  of  the 

*  kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  predominates  lealt 

*  about  the  fire,  but  refides  behind  and  fills  the  fragrant 
'  receptacle  above-mentioned.     JBefides,  'tis  farther  ob- 
'  fervable,  that  the  delicate  fpirits  among   us,    who  de- 
'  clare  againft  thefe  naufeous  proceedings,   fip  tea,  and 

*  put    up    for  critic  and  amour,    proiefs    hkewife  an 
'  equal  abhorrence  for  punning,    the   ancient  innocent 
'  diwrfion  cf  this  fociety.  After  all,  Sir,  tho'  it  may  ap- 

*  pear  fomething  abiurd,   that  I  feem   to  approach  you 
'  with  the  air  of  an  advocate  for  punning,    (you  who 
'  have  juflified  ycur  ceuiures   of  the  practice  in  a  fet 
1  differtation    upon  that  fubjeft  ;)    yet   I'm  confident, 

*  you'll  think  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  obfervimr, 
'  that  this  humbler  exerciie  may  be  as  inltrumental  m 
'  diverting  us  from  any  innovating  fchemes  and  hypo- 
'  tfeeiis  in  wit,  as  dwelling  upon  honett  orthodox  logic 

*  would  be  in  fccuring  us  from  herefy  in  religion      had 

'  Mr.  W w's  refearches  been  confined  within  the 

'  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crackenthorp,  that  learned  news- 
'  monger  might  have  acquiefced  in  what  the  holy  ora- 
'  cles  pronounced  upon  the  deluge,  like   other  chrif- 

'  tians ;  and  had  the  furprifing  Mr.  L y  been  con- 

'  fentw.ith  the  employment  of  refining  upon  zbuktfpearg's 
'  points  and  quibbles,  (for  which  he  rnuit  be  allowed  to 
'  have  a  fuperlative  genius)  and  now  and  t);en  penning 
'  a  catch  or  a  ci'tty,  inilead  of  indidling  odes,  and  fon- 
'  nets,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bon  Guiit  in  the  pit  would 
'  never  have  been  put  to  all  that  grimace  in  dajnning 

*  the   frippery   of  itate,  the   poverty    and  languor   of 

*  thought,  the   unnatural  wit,   and  inartificial  itrutture 
'  ef  his  dramas. 

/  am,  SIR, 

2  'cur  <vcry  bumble  fervant, 

Peter  de  Quir. 
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Ny  397          Thurfday,  July  5. 


Dolor  ipfe  difertum 
Fee -e rat Ovid.  Metam.  L  13.  v.  225. 

For  grief  infpir'd  me  then  with  eloquence. 

DRYDENV 

AS  the  Stoic  philofophers  difcard  all  paffions  in  ge- 
neral, they  will  not  allow  a  wife  man  fo  much 
as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  If  thou  feeft  thy 
friend  in  trouble,  fay*  Eplcletus,  thon  mayelt  put  on  a 
look  of  forrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but  take  care 
that  thy  forrow  be  not  real.  The  more  rigid  of  this  feet 
would  not  comply  fo  far  as  to  fiiew  even  fuch  an  out- 
ward appearance  of  grief,  but  when  one  told  them  of  any 
calamity  that  had  befallen  even  the  nearelt  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, would  immediately  reply,  What  is  that  to 
me?  If  you  aggravated  the  circumftances  of  the  afflic- 
tion, and  fbevved  how  one  misfortune  was  followed  by 
another,  the  anfwer  was  ftill,  All  this  may  be  true,  and 
what  is  it  to  me  ? 

Fer  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compaflion  does 
not  only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  more  pleafing  and  agreeable  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  fuch  an  indolent  happinefs,  fuch  an  indif- 
ference to  mankind  as  that  in  which  the  Stoics  placed 
their  wifdom.  As  love  is  the  moft  delightful  paffien, 
pity  is  nothing  clfe  but  love  foftened  by  a  degree  of  for- 
row :  In  fhort,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleafing  anguifh,  as  well  as 
generous  fympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and 
blends  them  in  the  fame  common  lot. 

Thofe  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or  poetry, 
advife  the  writer  Lo  ,vork  himfelf  up,  if  poflible  to  the 
pitch  of  forrow  which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in  others. 
There  are  none  therefore  who  ftir  up  pity  fo  much  as 
thofc  who  indite  their  own  fufFerings.  Grief  has  a  na- 
tural eiocpence  belonging  to  it,  ar.d  breaks  out  in  mors 

moving 
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moving  fentiments  than  can  be  fupplied  by  the  fineft  ima- 
gination. Nature  on  this  occafion  dictate's  a  thoufand 
paffionate  things  which  cannot  be  fupplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  fhort  fpeeches  or  fentences 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  hiftories,  make  a  deeper 
imprefficn  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  the  moft  la- 
boured ftrokes  in  a  well-written  tragedy.  Truth  and 
matter  of  fact  fets  the  perfen  actually  before  us  in  the 
one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater  diftance  from  us  in 
the  other.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  ancient 
or  modern  ftory  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of 
BologHe,  wife  to  King  Henry  the  eighth,  and  mother  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  li- 
brary, as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shake/pear  himfelf  could  net  have  made  her  talk  in  a 
drain  fo  fnitable  to  her  condition  and  character.  One 
fets  in  it  theexpollulation  of  a  flighted  lover,  the  refent- 
ments  of  an  injur'd  w^ir^n,  and  the  forrows  of  an  im- 
prifoned  queen.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that 
this  princefs  was  then  under  profecution  for  diiloyalty  to 
the  King's  bedy  and  that  ihe'  was  afterwards  publicly 
beheaded  upon  the  fame  account,  tho'  this  profecuti,  n 
was  believed  by  many  to  proceed,  as  (he  herfelf  intimates,, 
rather  from  the  King's  love  to  Jane  Sey;r.cur,  than  f.oia. 
any  actual  crime  in  Ann  of  Bslcgne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn'j  lajl  letter  to  King  Kenrv . , 

SIR, 

Cotton  lib.  *  'TT'OUR  Grace's  *'.ifpleafure,  and  rny  im- 
OiitiC.  10.  «  j£  prifonment  are  things  fo  iir,;nge  unto 
me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what,  to  excuie,  I  am  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Whereas  you  lend  unto  me,  (-.villieg 
me  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  to  obtain  your  favour)  by 
fuch  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient 
profeffed  enemy,  J  no  fooner  received  this  meffa^e  by 
him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning;  and,  if, 
as  you  fay,  confefiing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  ;ny 
iafety,  I  ihall  with  all  willingnefj,  and  duty  perform 
your  command. 

*  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagrne,  that  your  poor . 
\vife  will  ever    be  brought  to  acK.nowie*iiv»:  a    fault, 
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where  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded. 
And  to  fpeak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more 
loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  afreftion,  than  you 
have  ever  found  in  Ann  Eoleyn  :  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myfelf,  if  God 
and  your  Grace's  pleaifure  had  been  fo  pleafed.  Nei- 
ther did  I  at  any  time  fo  far  forget  myfelf  in  my  exal- 
tation or  received  queenmip,  but  that  I  always  looked 
for  fuch  an  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground 
ef  my  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than- 
your  Grace's  fancy,  the  leaft  alteration  I  knew  was  fit 
and  fufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  other  objeft. 
You  have  chofen  me  from  a  low  eilate  to  be  your 
Queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  defert  or  defire. 

•  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  fuch  honour,  good 
'*  your  Grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counfel  of 
k  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from 
1  me ;  neither  let  that  llain,  that  unworthy  ftaitt,  of  a 

*  difloyal  heart  towards  your  good  Grace,  ever  caft   fo 
1   foul  a  blot  on  your  molt  dutiful  wife,  and  die  infant- 
'  princefs  your  daughter.     Try  me,  good  King,  but  let 

•  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  fworn  enemies 
'  fit  as  my  accusers  and  judges  ;  yea  let  me  receive  an 
'   open  trial,  for  my  truth  mall  fear  no  open  fname ;  then 
'  fhall  you  fee  either  mine  innocence  cleared,, your  fufpi- 
«  cion  and  confciencefatisfied,.the  ignominy  and  (lander 
«•  of  the  world  Hopped,   or  my  guilt  openly  declared. 
«  So  that  what  fee  ver  God  or  you  may  determine  of  mer 
'-  your  Grace  may   be  freed  from  an  open  cenfure,  and 
'  mine  oiTence  being  fo  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is 

*  at  liberty,  bot-h  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  exe- 
'  cute  worthy  punifhment  oa  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,, 
'but  to  follow  your  affection,  already  fettled  on  that 
'  party,  for  whofe  fake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  \vhofe  name  I 
'  could  fome  good  while  fmce  have  pointed  unto,  your 
'•  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  fufpicion  therein. 

*  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that 
*•  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  ilander  ruul'l  brino- 
4  you  the  enjoying  of  your  defiivd  happint-fs ;  then  I  dc^ 
'  lire  of  God,  ihai  he  will  pardon  your  great  tin  there- 
'-  in,  and  likewife  mine  enemies,  theinftriunents  thereof, 
«  aud  that  he  will  not  cull  you  to  a  ilriCi  account  for 

'  your 
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your  unprincely  and  cruel  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general 
judgment  feat,  where  both  you  and  myfelf  muft  fhortly 
appear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatfo- 
e\  er  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  mall 
be  openly  known,  and  fufficiently  cleared. 
*  My  lail  and  only  requeft  mall  be,  that  myfelf  may 
only  bear  the  burden  of  your  Grace's  difpleafure,  and 
that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  fouls  of  thole  poor 
gentlemen,  who  (as  lunderltand)  are  likewife  in  Itrait 
imprifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  fa- 
vour in  your  fight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann  Eoleyn  hath 
been  pleafing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  rc- 
queit,  and  I  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  Grace  aHy 
further,  with  mine  earneft  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to 
have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct 
you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prifon  in 
die  Tovccr,  this  fixth  of  May; 

Your  moji  loyal 

and  ever  faithful  ivife, 

Ann  Boleyn. 


N°  398  Friday,  June  6. 


Jnfanire  pares  certa  raticitt  modoque. 

Hor.  Sat.  3.  1.  2.  v.  271. 

You'd  be  a  fool 

With  art  and  wifdom,  and  be  mad  by  rule.     CREECH. 

CTKTHIO  and  Fla-via  are  perfons  of  diftinction 
in  this  town,  who  have  been  lovers  thefe  ten 
months  laft  pa  ft,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  galantry 
fake,  under  thofe  feigned  names  :  Mr.  Such-a-one  and 
Mrs.  Such-a-one  not  being  capable  of  railing  the  foul 
out  of  the  ordinary  trails  and  paflages  of  life,  up  to. 
that  elevation  which  makes  the  life  of  the  enamoured 
fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  reil  of  the  world.  But 

ever 
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ever  flnce  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  fuch  a  figure 
as  fhe  now  does  in  the  circle  of  charming  women,  Cy«- 
thic  has  been  fecretly  one  of  her  adorers.  Ltxtitia  has 
been  the  fineJt  woman  in  town  thefe  three  months,  and 
fo  long  Cjt-tbio  lias  acled  the  part  of  a  lover  very  awk- 
wardly in  the  prefence  of  Fla-via.  Fla~jia  has  been  too 
blind  towards  him,  and  has  too  fmcere  an  heart  of  her 
own  to  ebierve  a  thoufand  things  which  would  have  dii- 
covered  this  ciiange  of  mind  to  any  one  lefs  engaged 
than  fhe  was.  Cynthio  was  mufing  yeiterday  in  the 
piazza  in  Coi^nt-GarJan,  and  was  faying  to  himfelf  that 
he  was  a  very  ill  man  to  go  on  in  viiiting  and  profeffing 
love  to  Fla-via,  when  his  heart  was  inthralled  to  another. 
It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  conftant  to  Flavia  ;  but 
it  would  be  1H11  a  greater  crime,  fmce  I  cannot  continue 
to  love  her,  to  profefs  that  I  do.  To  marry  a  woman 
with  the  coldnefs  that  ufually  indeed  comes  on  after 
marriage,  is  ruining  one's  felf  with  one's  eyes  open  ;  be- 
fides  it  is  really  doing  her  an  injury.  This  laft  confidera- 
tion,  forfooth,  of  injuring  her  in  perfiiiing,  made  him 
refolve  to  break  off  upon  the  firft  favourable  opportunity 
of  making  her  angry.  When  he  was  in  this  thought, 
he  faw  Robin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will's  coffee-houfe, 
paffing  by.  Robin,  you  muft  know,  is  the  bell  man  in 
town  for  carrying  a  billet ;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body, 
fwift  ftep,  demure  looks,  fufficient  fenfe,  and  knows  the 
town.  This  man  carried  Cynthia's  firft  letter  to  Flavia^ 
and  by  frequent  errands  ever  fince,  is  well  known  to 
her.  The  fellow  covers  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
his  meflages  with  the  moft  exquifite  low  humour  ima- 
ginable :  The  firft  he  obliged  Fla-via  to  take,  was  by 
complaining  to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children, 
and  if  fhe  did  not  take  that  letter,  which  he  was  fure, 
there  was  no  harm  in,  but  rather  love,  his  family  muft 
go  fupperlefs  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman  would  pay  him 
according  as  he  did  his  bufmeis.  Robin  therefore  Cynthia 
now  thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to 
wait  before  Fla via's  door,  and  if  me  called  him  to  her, 
and  afked  whether  it  was  Cyntbio  who  paffed  by,  he 
fliould  at  firft  be  loth  to  own  it  was,  but  upon  impor- 
tunity confefs  it.  There  needed  not  much  fearch  into 
that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well-drefTed  hulliy  fit  for 

the 
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the  purpofe  Cyntbio  defigned  her.  As  foon  as  he  be- 
lieved Robin  was  polled,  he  drove  by  F/avta's  lodgings 
in  a  hackney-coach  and  a  woman  in  it.  Robin  was  <it 
the  door  talking  with  Flavian  maid,  and  Cyntbio  pulled 
up  the  glafs  as  furprifed,  and  hid  his  affociate.  The 
report  of  this  circumitance  foon  flew  up-ftairs,  and 
Rotin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentleman  favoured  his 
jnnfter ;  yet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  fure  the  lauy  was  but 
his  coufin  whom  he  had  feen  afk  for  him  ;  adding,  that 
he  believed  fhe  was  a  poor  relation,  becaufe  they  made 
her  wait  one  morning  till  he  was  awake.  Flawa  im- 
mediately writ  the  following  epiftle.  which  Rabin  brought 
to  0'iU's. 

SIR,  "June  4,  1712. 

'   TT  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  bafeft,  falfeft  of  mankind  ; 

*  JL  my  maid,  as  well  as.  the  bearer  faw  you. 

The  injured  Flavia. 

After  Cynthia  had  read  the  letter,  he  afked  Robin  how 
fhe  locked,  and  what  me  faid  at  the  delivery  of  it.  Rabin 
faid  fhe  fpoke  fhort  to  him,  and  called  him  back  again, 
and  had  nothing  to  fay  to  him,  and  bid  him  and  all  the 
men  in  the  world  go  out  of  her  fight;  but  Uie  maid 
followed,  and  bid  him  bring  an  anfivex. 

Cyntbio  returned  as  follows. 

Madam,  June  4,  Three  Afternoon,  1712. 

«  A~T~>HAT  your  maid  and  the  bearer  has  fecn  me  very 
'  JL  often  is  very  certain  j  but  I  defire  to  know,  being 
«  engaged  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by  '//*  in 
«  vain  to  dety  it.  I  mall  ftay  here  all  the  evening. 

Tour  cawzed  Cynthio. 

As  foon  as  Rabin,  arrived  with  this,  Flavia  anfwcred  : 
Dear  Cynthio, 

*  T  Have  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  oiy  anti-chamber 

*  j|.  fince  I  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered  myfelf  from 

*  an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  forgive  me,  and 

'  defire 
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•  define  you  would  come  to  me  immediately  to  laugh  off" 
'  a  jealoufy  that  you  and  a  creature  of  the  town  went  by 

*  in  an  hackney-coach  an  hoar  ago. 

/  am  your  mojl  humble  fer<vant, 

FLAVIA. 

«  I  will  net  open  the  letter  which  my  Cyntlis  writ 
'  upon  the  mifapprehenfion  you  muft  have  been  under 
«  when  you  writ,  for  want  of  hearing  the  whole  cir- 
'  cumftance. 

Robin  came  back  in  an  inftant,  and  Cynthio  anfwered ; 

Half  an  hour,  fix  minutes  after  three, 
Madam,  June  4,  Will's  coffee-boufc. 

IT  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodging  with  a  gentle- 
woman to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  ; 
me  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty  fort  of  a  wo- 
man. But  your  ftarting  manner  of  witting,  and  own- 
ing you  have  not-  done  rne  the  honour  fo  much  as  to 
open  my  letter,  has  in  it  fomething  very  unaccount- 
able, and  alarms  one  that  has  had  thou£nts  of  pafling 
his  days  with  you.  But  I  am  born  to  admire  you  with 
all-. your  little  imperfections. 

CYNTHIO. 

-Robin  run  back,  and  brought  for  anfwer ; 

XACT  Sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee-houfe  fix 
minutes  after  three,  June  4 ;  one  that  has  had 
ughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.  Sir,  come 
to  md  immediately,  or  I  mall  determine  what  may  per- 
haps not  be  very  pleafing  to  you. 

FLAVIA. 

Rotin  gave  an  account  that  flie  looked  exceflive  angry 
when  me  gave  him  the  letter ;  and  that  he  told  her,  for 
fiie  afked,  that  Cynthio  only  looked  at  the  clock,  taking 
inufF,  and  writ  two  or  three  words  Ofl  the  top  of  the  let- 
ter when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now 
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Now  the  plot  thickened  fo  well,  as  that  Cyntbio  faw 
he  had  not  much  more  to  accornplifh  being  irreconciie- 
ably  banilhed,  he  writ, 

Madatn, 

*  TT  Have  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  you  do,  that 
"   JL  it  is  not  pofiible  for  you  to  determine  upon  what 

*  will  not  be  verypleafing  to 

Tour  obedient  feriiant, 

G.YNTHIO. 

Tiiis  was  delivered,  and  the  anfwer  returned,  in  a  little 
more  than  two  feconds. 

SIR, 

'  TS  it  come  to  this?  You  never  loved  me;  and  the 
'  JL  creature  you  were  with  is  the  propereft  perfon  for 

*  your  affociate.     I  defpife  you,  and  hope  I  mail  foon 

*  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

The  (reduloiu  Flavia. 
Re  bin  ran  back  with 

Matfam, 

OUR  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your  point, 
and  fufpicion  when  you  fear  to  lofe  it,  make  it-a 
«  very  hard  part  to  behave  as  becomes 

Y*ur  humble  Jta<ve, 

CYNTHJO, 

Robin  whipt  away,  and  return'd  with, 
Mr.  Wellford, 

*  'T^LAVIA  and  Cynthia  are  no  more.     I  relieve  you 
X/    from  the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain,  and 
banifh  you  from  my  light  for  ever. 

Ann  Heart. 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work  ;  and  this  " 
is  publiftied  to  admonifli  Cecilia  to  avenge  the  injury 
done  to  Flavia.  T 
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N°399          Saturday,  June  7. 

Ut  nemo  infefe  fen/at  defcendere! —  Perf.  Sat.  4.  v.  23. 

None,  none  defcends  into  himfelf,  to  find 

The  fecret  imperfe&ions  of  his  mind.         DRYDEN. 

HYPOCRISY  at  the  fafhionable  end  of  the  town,  is 
very  different  from  hypocrify  in  the  city.  The  mo- 
difh  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vicious  than  he 
really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The 
former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the  mew  of  reli- 
gion in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged  in  many  cri- 
minal galantries  and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty  of. 
The  latter  aflumes  a  face  of  fanctity,  and  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  vices  under  a  feeming  religious  deportment. 

Bat  there  is  anorher  kind  of  hypocrify,  which  differs 
from  both  thefe,  and  which  I  intend  to  make  the  fubjed 
of  this  paper :  I  mean  that  hypocrify,  by  which  a  man 
does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often  impofes 
on  himfelf  ;  that  hypocrify  which  conceals  his  own 
heart  from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  vir- 
tuous than  he  really  is,  and  cither  not  attend  to  his  vices, 
or  miftake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal  hy- 
pocrify, and  lelf-deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  thole 
words.  Who  can  underfiand  bis  errors  ?  cleanfe  thou  me 
from  fecret  faults. 

If  the  open  profeflbrs  of  impiety  deferve  the  utmoft 
application  and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover 
them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much  more  may  thofe  lay 
a  claim  to  their  care  and  compaffion,  who  are  walking  in 
the  paths  of  death,  while  they  fancy  themfelves  engaged 
in  a  courfe  of  virtue!  I  mall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay 
down  fome  rules  for  the  difcovery  of  thofe  vices  that  lurk 
in  the  fecret  corners  of  the  foul,  and  to  flicw  my  reader 
thofe  methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  im- 
partial knowledge  of  himfelf.  The  ufual  means  pre- 
Jcribed  for  this  purpufe,  are  to  examine  ourfelves  by  the 

rules 
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rules  which -are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  Sacred 
Writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  per. 
fon  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and 
is  the  ftanding  example,  -as  well  as  the  great  guide  and 
inilruclorr  of  thofe  who  receive  his  doctrines.  Though 
thefe  two  heads  cannot  be  too  much  infifled  upon,^I 
fhall  but  juft  mention  them,  iince  they  have  been  handled 
by  many  great^and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propofe  the  following  methods  to 
the  confideration  of  fuch  as  would  find  out  their  fecret 
faults,  and  make  a  true  eftimate  of  themftlves. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  them  confider  well  what  are  the 
characters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our 
friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  oar  own  hearts. 
They  either  do  not  fee  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from 
us,  or  foften  them  by  their  reprefentations,  after  fueh  a 
manner,  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  An  adverfary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  ftricter 
fearch  into  us,  difcovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in 
our  tempers,  and  though  his  malice  may  fet  them  in  t^o 
ilrong  a  light,  it  has  generally  feme  ground  for  what  it 
advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an 
enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A  wife  man  mould  give  a 
juil  attention  to  both  of  them,  fo  far  as  they  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  one,  and  the  diminution  of  th« 
other.  Plntarck  has  written  an  eflay  on  the  benefit* 
which  a  man  may  receive  from  his  enemies,  and,  among 
the  good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular, 
that  by  the  reproaches  which  it  cafts  upon  us  we  fee  the 
worft  tide  of  ourfclves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  fevera4 
blemifltes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  conveifations, 
which  we  fnould  not  have  obferved,  .without  tKe'  helj» 
ef  fach  ill-n:'.£ufed  monitors. 

In  erderlikewife  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  our- 
felves,  we  mould  coRftder  on  the  other  hand. how  far 
we  mayxleferve  the  praifes  and  approbations  which -the 
world  beftow  upon  us :  whether  the  actions  they  cele- 
brate proceed  trom  laudable  and  worthy  motives  ;  and 
how  far  we  arc  re-ally  poise-fled  of  the  virtues  which  gain 
us  applaufe  among  thole  with  whom  we  converfe.  .  Such 
-a  reflection  is  fcHftiutely  neceffary,  if  we  confider  how  apt 
*we:are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourfelves  by  the  opi- 
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nions  of  others,  and  to  facrifice  the  report  of  our  own 
hearts  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourfclves 
in  a  point  of  fo  much  importance,  \ve  fhould  not  lay  too 
great  a  ftrefs  on  any  fuppofed  virtues  we  poffefs  that  are 
of  a  double  nature  :  And  fuch  we  may  eiteem  all  thofe 
in  which  multitudes  of  men  diflent  from  us,  who  are 
as  good  and  wife  as  ourfelves.  We  mould  always  a£l 
with  great  caudoufnefs  and  circumfpeftion  in  points, 
where  it  is  not  impoffible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In- 
temperate zeal,  bigotry  and  perfecutkm  for  any  party  or 
opinion,  how  praife-worthy  foevcr  they  may  appear  to 
weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  produce  infinite  cala- 
mities among  mankind,  and  are  highly  criminal  in  their 
own  nature ;  and  yet  how  many  perfons  eminent  for 
piety  fuffer  fuch  monllrous  and  abfurd  principles  of  ac- 
tion to  take  root  in  their  minds  under  the  colour  of  vir* 
tUF*  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  own  I  never  yet  knew 
any  party  fo  juil  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  fol- 
low it  in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the  fame  time 
be  innocent. 

We  mould  likewife  be  very  apprehenfive  of  thofe  ac- 
flons  which  proceed  from  natural  conititutions,  favourite 
paffibns,  particular  education,  or  whatever  promotes  our 
worldly  intcreft  or  advantage.  In  thefe  and  the  like 
cafes,  a  man's  judgment  is  eafily  perverted,  and  a  wrong 
bias  hung  upon  his  mind,  Thele  are  the  inlets  of  pre- 
judice, the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a 
thoufand  errors  and  fecret  faults  find  admiflion,  without 
being  obferved  or  taken  notice  of.  A  wife  man  will 
fufpeft  thofe  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  feme- 
thing  befides  reafon,  and  always  apprehend  fome  con- 
cealed evil  in  every  refolution  that  is  of  a  difputable 
nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper, 
his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours  his  pleaiure 
or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  'thus 
diligently  to  fift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  thefe  dark 
recefles  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  eitublifli  our  fouls  in 
fuch  a  folid  and  fubitamial  virtue  as  will  turn  to  account 
fh  that  great  day,  when  it.oiuit  ilajud  the  tell  of  infinite 
•wifdom  aud  jultice. 

I  mall 
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I  fliall  conclude  this  eflay  with  obferving  that  the  two 
kinds  of  hypocrify  I  have  here  fpoken  of,  namely  that  of 
deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of  impofing  on  ourfelves, 
are  touched  with  wonderful  beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty 
ninth  pfalm.  The  folly  of  the  firft  kind  of  hypocrify  is 
there  fet  forth  by  reflexions  on  God's  omniicience  and 
omniprefence,  which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  ftrains  of 
poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with  either  facred  or  pro- 
fane. The  other  kind  of  hypocrify,  whereby  a  man  de- 
ceives himfelf,  is  intimated  in  the  two  laft  verfes  where 
the  pfalmifl  addrefies  himfelf  to  the  great  fearcher  of 
hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition  ;  Try  me,  O  God,  and 
Jeek  the  ground  cf  my  heart ;  prove  me,  and  examine  my 
thoughts.  Look  i^ell  if  there  be  any  <way  ofivickednefs  in 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the -way  e--verlaftir.g.  L 
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• Latet  anguis  in  berla.         Virg.  Eel.  3.  v.  93. 

There's  a  fnake  in  the  grafs.  [Englifii  Proverb.] 

IT  mould,  methinks,  preferve  mcdefly  and  its  interefls 
in  the  world,  that  the  trail  fgreffion  of  it  always  creates 
offence;  and  the  very  purpofes  of  wantennefs  are 
defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  fo  much  boldnefs, 
as  to  intimate,  that  fear  and  reluctance  are  quite  extin- 
guiih'd  in  an  objeft  which  would  be  otherwife  deGrable. 
It  was  faid  of  a  wit  of  the  laft  age, 

Sidney  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art,  T 

Which  can  with  a  re/iftlefs  charm  impart  > 

The  loo/eft  ivijhes  te  the  ckafteft  heart ;  ^ 

Raife  Juch  a  conflift,  kindle  fuch  a  fre, 

Between  declining  'virtue  find  defer e, 

That  the  poor  'uanqnijh'd  maid  dtjfcl<ves  anvay 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  feghs  and  tears  all  day. 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  complai- 
fance,  courtfhip,  and  artful  conformity  to  the  modefty 

of 
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of  a  woman's  manners.  Rufticity,  broad  expreflion, 
and  forward  obtrufion,  offend  thoie  of  education,  and 
make  the  tranfgrefibrs  odious  to  all  who  have  merit 
enough  to  attract:  regard,  ft  is  in  this  tafte  that  the 
fcenery  is  fo  beautifully  ordered  in  the  defcription  which 
Antony  makes  in  the  dialogue  between  him  and  Dola.- 
btlta,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

Her  galley  daw-n  the  felver  Cidnos  row'J  : 
The  tackling  filk,  the  Jireamers  wa<v'd with  gold ; 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  fails  ; 
Her  nymphs,  like  nereids,  round  her  couch  were  plac'd, 
Where  jhe,  another  fea-born  Venus,  lay  ; 
•She  lay,  and  lean' d  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
And  cajl  a  look  fo  languifhi ngly  fiveet, 
As  if  fecure  of  all  beholders  hearts, 
Neglecting /he  fpuld  take  them.     Boys  like  Cupids 
Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings^the  winds 
That  play  *d about  her  face  :  hut  if  Jhe  fmil 'dt 
A  darting  glory  feeni1  d  to  Maze  abroad, 
That  mens  dejiring  eyes  were  never  weary  V, 
But  hung  upon  the  object.     To  foft  flutes 
The  fil-utr  oars  kept  time  :  and 'while  they  play\lt 
The  hearing  ga-je  ne-iv  pleafure  to  the  fight, 
And  both  to  thought • 

Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the  objects 
prefented,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  hifcious,  or 
what  raifes  any  idea  more  loofe  than  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman  fct  off  to  advantage.  The  like,  or  a  more  deli- 
cate and  careful  fpirit  of  modefty,  appearsin  the  follow- 
ing pafTage  in  one  of  Mr.  Philips^  pallorals. 

Breathe  foft  ye  winds,  ye  waters  gently  flonvy 
Shield  her  ye  trees,  ye  flow' rs  around  her  grow  j 
Te  /mains,  tbfgyou,  p»fs  in  filence  by, 
J\lj  love  in  yonder  vale  ajleep  does  lie. 

Defire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tendernefs  or  ad- 
miration exprefled  which  partakes  thepaffion.  Licentious 
language  has  fomething  brutal  in  it,  which  difgraces 
humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  condition  of  the  favagrs 
in  the  field.  But  it  may  be  afk'd,  to  what  good  ufe  can 
tend  a  difcourfe  of  this  kind  at  all  ?  It  is  to  alarm 

VOL.  VI.  B  chafle 
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chafte  ears  againft  fach  as  have  what  is  above  called 
the  prevailing  gentle  art.  Mafters  of  that  talent  are 
capable  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  fo  foft  a  drefs, 
and  fomething  fo  dittant  from  the  fecret  purpofe  of 
their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the  unguarded  is 
touched  with  a  fondnefs  which  gro\v5  too  infenfibly  to 
be  refilled.  Much  care  and  concern  for  the  lady's  wel- 
fare, to  feem  afraid  left  /he  fhould  be  annoyed  by  the 
very  air  which  lurrounds  her,  and  this  uttered  rather 
with  kind  looks,  and  exprefied  by  an  interjection,  an 
ah,  or  an  oh,  at  fome  little  hazard  in  moving  or  mak- 
ing a  ftep,  than  in  any  direct  profeflion  of  love,  are  the 
methods  of  fkilful  admirers:  They  are  honeft  arts  when 
their  purpofe  is  fuch,  but  infamous  when  mifapplied.  It 
is  certain  that  many  a  young  woman  in  this  town  has 
had  her  heart  irrecoverably  wen,  by  men  who  have  not 
mr.c'.e  one  advance  which  ties  their  admifers,  though  the 
females  languifh  with  the  utmoft  anxiety.  I  have  often 
by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female  readers,  given  them 
warning  againit  agreeable  company  of  the  other  Tex, 
except  they  are  well  acquainted  with  their  characters. 
Women  mr.y  difguife  it  if  they  think  f:r,  and  the  more 
to  do  it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  faying  it  ^  but  I  fay 
it  is  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  appro- 
bation cf  men,  without  fome  degree  oflsve:  For  this 
re:xfon  he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend  or 
viiitant,  who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  eminent  efteem 
or  obfervation,  though  it  be  never  fo  remote  from  pre- 
tenfions  as  a  lover.  If  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  ab- 
horrence of  any  treacherous  defign,  he  may  eafily  improve 
approbation  into  kindnefs,  and  kindrrefs  into  paffion. 
There  may  poiC'oly  be  no  manner  of  love  between  them 
in  the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance;  no,  it  is  all 
friendfhip;  and  yet  they  may  be  as  fond  as  fhepherd 
and  fhepherdefs  in  a  paitoral^  but  Mill  the  nymph  and 
the  fwain  may  be  to  each  other  no  other,  I  warrant  you, 
than  Pyladss  and  Orcjles, 

When  Lucy  decks  ivitkfaivers  her  fvjclling  bt'caft) 
And  on  her  elbow  leans  dijjcinbling  rejl  ; 
Unal-le  to  refrain  my  madding  fiiind, 
Norjheep  nor  pajlure  <uiorth  my  care  I  find*. 

Once 
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Once  Delia  flcpt,  on  enfy  tunf:  redin\l, 
Her  lo-Tjdy  limbt  half  be.  -~e,  and  ruds  tbe  wind  : 
I  fmoc:b''d  her  coats,  and flole  ajtlent  kijs  : 
Condemn  me,  Jbcpherds,  if  I  did  amifi. 

Such  good  offices  as  thefe.  and  fuch  friendly  thoughts 
and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  \vhat  make  up  the 
amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  maft  and  woman. 

It  is  ihc  permiffion  of  fuch  intcrcourfe,  that  makes  a 
young  woman  come  to  the  arms,  of  her  hufband,  after 
the  difappointment  of  fbnr  or  five  paffions  which  fhe  has 
fucceffively  had  for  different  men,  before  fhe  is  prudenti- 
ally  {riven  to  him  for  whom  fhe  has  neither  love  nor 
friendfhip.  For  \vhat  fliould  a  poor  creature  do,  that 
has  loll  all  her  friends  ?  There's  Mar: net  the  agreeable, 
h:is,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  friendfhip  for  Lord  ff'el- 
f-jfd,  which  had  like  to  break  her  heart ;  then  fhe  had  fo 
great  a  friendfhip  for  Colonel  Hardy,  that  fhe  c6uld  not 
endure  any  woman  elfe  fhoulu  do  any  thing  but  rail  at 
him.  IVJany  and  fatal  have  been  difafters  between  friends 
who  have  fallen  out,  and  thefe  refentrnents  are  more  keen 
than  ever  thofe  of  other  men  can  poflibly  be  :  But  in 
this  it  happens  unf irtunatjlv,  that  as  there  ou'^ht  to  be 
nothing  concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the  friends 
of  different  fexes  very  often  fi.nd  fatal  effects  from  their 
nnanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  ftudy  to  pafs  life  in  as  much  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  1  ihun  the  company  of 
agreeable  women  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  muft  confefs 
that  1  have,  though  a  tolerable  good  philofopher,  but  a 
low  opinion  of  Platonic  love  :  For  which  reafon  I  thought 
it  necefTary  to  give  my  fair  readers  a  caution  againft  it, 
having,  to  my  great  concern,  obferved  the  waift  of  a 
Platonift  lately  well  to  a  roundnefs  which  is  inconfiftcnt 
with  that  philofophy. 


B  z  Tuefday, 
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Tuefday,  June  10, 


In  atnore  heec  omnia  infant  vitia  :  Injuries, 

Sufpiciones,  inimicitiee^  indue  i(?f 

Bellum,  pax  rurfum.  — • Ter.  Eun.  A€t  I.  Sc.  I. 

It  is  the  capricious  ftate  of  love,  to  be  attended  with 
reproaches,  fufpLcicns,  enmities,  truces,  quanclling, 
reconcilement. 

I  Shall  publifh,  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day,   an 
odd  fort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  juft  received  from 
one  of  my  female  correfpondents. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

L   O  INCE  you  have  often  confefs'd  that  you  are  not 
'   ^5  difpleaied  your  papers  fhould  lometimes  convey  the 

*  complaints   of  diftrclted   lovers  to  each  other,   1  am 
'  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gives  you  an  un- 
'  doubted  inftance  of  her  reformation,  and  at  the  fame 

*  time  a  convincing  proof  of  the  happy  influence  your 

*  labours  have  had  over  the  moft  incorrigible   part  of 
'  the  moft  incorrigible  fex.     You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am 
'  one  of  that  fpecies  of  women,  whom  you  have  often 
'  characterized    under  the  name   of  Jilts,   and  that  I 
'  fend  you  thcfe  lines  as  well  to  do  public  penance  for 

*  having  fo  long  continued  in  a  known  error,  as  to  beg 
'  pardon  of  the  party  offended.     I  the  rather  chufe  this 
'  way,  becaufe  it  in  feme  meafure  anfwers  the  terms  on 

*  which  he  intimated  the  breach  between  us  might  pof- 

*  fibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will  lee  by  the  letter  he  lent 

*  me  the  next  day  after  I  had  difcarded  him  ;  which  I 

*  thought  fit  to  fend  you  a  copy  of,   that  you  might  the 

*  better  know  the  whole  cafe. 

*  I   mult   further  acquaint   you,  that  before  I  jilted 
'  him,  there  had  been  the  greateit  intimacy  between  us 

*  for  a  year  and  half  together,  during  all  which  time  I 
«  cherifhed  his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame.     I  leave 

*  you 
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you  to  guefs  after  this  what  mull  be  his  furprife,  when 
upon  his  preffing  for  my  full  confine  one  day,  1  told, 
him  I  wonder'd  what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had  ever 
any  place  in  mv  affections.  His  own  fex  allow  him 
fenfe,  and  all  ours  good-breeding.  His  perfon  is  fieri 
as  might,  without  vanity,  make  him  believe  himlelf 
not  incapable  of  being  beloved.  Our  fortunes  indeed, 
weighed  in  the  nice  fcale  of  intereft,  are  not  exaclly 
equal,  which  by  the  way  was  the  true  caufe  of  my 
jilting  him,  and  I  h.id  the  afiurance  to  acquaint  him. 
v.ith  the  following  maxim,  That  I  mould  always  be- 
lieve that  man's  pafiion  to  be  the  molt  violent, who  could 
offer  ire  the  largelt  fettlcmcnt.  I  have  fince  changed 
my  opinion,  and  have  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  fo 
much  by  fevcral  letters,  but  the  barbarous  man  has  rc- 
fufed  them  all ;  fo  that  I  have  no  way  left  of  writing  to- 
him  but  by  your  afliftance.  .If  you  can  bring  him  about 
once  more,  I  promife  to  fend  you  all  gloves  and  fa- 
vours, and  iiiall  dcfire  the  favour  of  Sir  ROGER  and 
yourfcif  to  fland  as  godfathers  to  my  firft  boy. 
Ian,  SIR, 

2'cur  moft  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

A  M  O  R  E  T. 

Philander  to  Amoret. 
MADAM, 

I  Am  fo  furprifed  at  the  queftion  you  were  pleafed 
to  aflc  me  yeiterday,  that  I  am  ilill  at  a  lofi  what  to 
fay  to  it.  At  leaft  my  anfwer  would  'be  too  long  to- 
trouble  you  with,  as  it  woul'd  come  from  a  perfon,. 
who,  it  feems,  is  fo  very  indifferent  to  you.  Inilead  of 
it,  I  fhall  only  recommend  to  your  confideration  the 
opinion  of  one  whofe  fentiments  on  thefe  matters  I 
have  oiten  heard  you  fay  are  extremely  juft.  A  generous- 
and  ccnjiant  pajfion,  fays  your  favourite  author,  in  an 
agreeatii  tover,  where  there  is  not  tco  great  a  difcarity  in 
their  circumjiances,  is  the  greatcft  itcjjing  that  can  beftd  a 
perfon  beloved  ;  andifo<ve rhok  d  in  one,  may  perils  nc-n^r 
be  fsund  in  another. 

'  i  do  not,  however,  at  all  defpair  of  being  very  fhort- 

ly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Antenor  is  at  pre- 

B   3  *  fent  ; 
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iVtrt  ;  fmce  whenever  my  fortune  mall  exceed  his,  you 
were  pleafed  to  intimate  your  paffion  would  increafe 
accordingly, 

4  The  world  has  feen  me  mamefully  lofe  that  time 
to  pieafc  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed  much  more  to  my  credit  and  ad\rantage  in 
other  purfuits.  J  (hall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  ac- 
quaint  you,  however  harm  it  may  found  in  a  ladv's 
ears,  that  tho'  your  love-fit  mould  happen  to  return, 
unlefs  you  could  contrive  a  way  to  make  your  recan- 
tation  as  well  known  to  the  public,  as  they  are  already 
apprifed  o£  the  manner  with  which  you  have  treated 
rne^  you  fliall  never  more  fee 

PHILANDER. 

Amoret  to  Philander. 
SIR, 

UPON  reflection,  I  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
both  to  you  and  myfelf  to  be  fo  great,  that  tho* 
the  part  I  now  aft  may  appear  contrary  to  that  deco- 
rum ufually  obferved  by  our  fex,  yet  I  purpofely  break 
through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance  may  in  fome 
meafure  equal  my  crime.  I  afiure  you  that  in  my 
prefent  hopes  of  recovering  you,  I  look  upon  inferior'  & 
'eitate  with  contempt.  The  fop  was  here  yefterday 
in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I  refufed  to  fee 
him.  Though  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes,  after  what 
has  pa/Ted,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  amidtt  all  their  con- 
fufion  you  will  difcover  fuch  a  tendernefs  in  mine,  as 
none  can  imitate  but  thofe  who  love.  I  fliall  be  all 
this  month  at  Lady  D  -  's  in  the  country  ;  but  the 
woods,  the  fields  and  gardens,  without  Philander,  af- 
ford no  pleafares  to  the  unhaopy 

RET. 


'  T  mufl;  defire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  publifli  this 
my  letter  to  Philander  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  to  allure 
him  that  1  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  death  cf  his  rich 
uncle  in  Gkucejhrjbire.  X 


Wcdnefday, 
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Spec! at ur  tradit  febi Kor.  Ari  Poet.  v.  18  i . 

By  the  Spectator  given  to  himfeif. 

ERE  I  to  puhliili  all  the  aclrertiu-incnts  I  re- 
ceive from  different  hands.  M:U  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent circumftances  and  quality,  the  very  mention  of 
them,  without  reflections  on  the  feveral  fubjedls,  would 
raife  all  the  paflions  which  can  be  felt  by  human  mind?.. 
As  inftances  of  this,  1  (hall  give  you  two  or  three  let- 
ters ;  the  writers  of  which  c^u  have  no  recourfe  to  any 
legal  power  forredrefs,  and  Item  to  have  written  rather 
to  vent  their  forrow  than  to  receive  coafcLtuoa. 

Mr.  S  P-E  CTATOR, 

*  T  Am  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  quality,  and 

*  JL   fuitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who  dotes  on  me. 
'  But  this  perfon  of  mine  is  the  objecl  of  an  anjuli  paflioii 

*  in  a  nobleman  who  is  \ery  intimate  with  my  huiband. 
'  This  friendship  gives  him  very  eafy  accefs,  and  ire- 
'  quent  opportunities  of "entertaining  me  apart.  My  heart 

*  is  in  the  utmoft  anguiih,  and  my  face  is  covered  over 
'  with  confufion,  when  I  impart  to  you  another  circuni- 
'  fiance,  which  is,  that  my  mother,  the  moll  mercenary 
1  of  all  women,   is  gained  by  this   falfe  friend  of  my 
'  hufband's  to  folicit  me  for  him.     I  am  frequently  chid 
'  by  the  poor  believing  man  my  hufband,  for  (hewing 
'an   impatience   of  his  friend's  company ;  and  I  aru 
'  never  alone  with  my  mother,  but  me  tells  me  (lories  of 
'  the  difcretionary  part  of  the  world,  and  fuch  a  one,  aiad 
'  fuch  a  one  who  arc  guilty  of  as  much  as  fheadvifesmeto. 
'  She~ laughs  atmyalconiiliment;  andfcems  to  hint  to  me, 
'  that  as  virtuous  as  (he  has  always  appeared,  I  am  not 
'  the  daughter  of  her  hufband.     It  is  poiTiblc  that  print- 

*  ing  this  letter  may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  im- 
'  portunity  of  my  mother,  and  the  perfidious  courtfliip 

*  of  my  huiband1  s  friend.     I  have 'an  unfeigned  love  of 

B  4  '  virtue 
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virtue,  and  am  refolved  to  preferve  my  innocence.  The 
only  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  confequen- 
ces  of  the  difcovery  of  this  matter,  is  to  fly  away  for 
ever,  which  I  muft  do  to  avoid  my  hufband's  fatal  re- 
fen  tment  againft  the  man  who  attempts  to  abufe  him, 
and  the  fhame  of  expofing  a  parent  to  infamy.  Tke 
perfons  concerned  will  know  thefe  circurnftances  relate 
to  them  ;  and  tho'  the  regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them, 
I  have  fome  hopes  from  their  fear  of  lhame  upon  read  • 
ing  this  in  your  paper ;  which  I  conj  ure  you  to  do,  if 
you  have  any  compaffion  for  injured  virtue. 

sn  vi A 

Mr.  SP  E  C  TAT  O  R, 

I  Am  the  hufband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  but  am  fal- 
len in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gentle- 
man who  deferves  her.  I  am  in  a  truft  relating  to  this 
lady's-fortune,  which  makes  my  concurrence  in  this 
matter  neceflary  ;  but  I  have  fo  irrefiitible  a  rage  and 
envy  rife  in  me  when  ]  confider  his  future  happinefs, 
that  againft  all  reafon,  equity,  and  common  juilice,  I 
arn  ever  playing  mean  tricks  to  fufpend  the  nuptials. 
I  have  no  manner  of  hopes  for  myfelf ;  Emilia,  for  fb 
I'll  call  her,  is  a  woman  of  the  moft  ftrift  virtue  ;  her 
lover  is  a  gentleman  who  of  all  others  I  could  wifh  my 
friend  ;  but  envy  and  jealoufy,  though  placed  fo  un- 
juftly,  wafte  my  very  being,  and  with  the  torment  and 
fenfe  of  a  demon,  T  am  ever  curfing  what  I  cannot  but 
approve.  I  wifh  it  were  the  beginning  of  repentance,, 
that  T  lit  down  and  defcribe  my  prefeat  difpofition  with 
fo  hellifh  an  afpeft;  but  at  prefent  the  deitruclion  of 
thefe  two  excellent  perfons  would  be  more  welcome  to 
me  than  their  happinefs.  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  pray  let 
me  have  a  paper  on  thefe  terrible  groundlefs  fufferings, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  exorcife  crowds  who  are  in  fome 
degree  poffeffed  as  I  am. 

CanilaL 
Mr.  SPEC  TATO  R, 

I  Have  no  other  means  but  this  to  exprefs  my  thanks 
to  one  man,  and  my  refentment  againtt  another. 
My  circumfiances  are  as  follow  :   I  have  been  for  five 
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years  laft  paft  courted  by  a  gentleman  of  greater  for- 
tune than  I  ought  to  expect,  as  the  market  for  women 
goes.  You  muft  to  be  fure  have  obferved  people  uho 
live  in  that  fort  of  way.  as  all  their  friends  reckon  it 
will  be  a  match,  and  are  marked  out  by  all  the  world 
for  each  other.  In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded 
for  fome  time,  and  I  have  above  thde  three  year  sieved 
him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very  careful  of  his  fortune, 

1  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near  manner,  to  lay  up 
what  he  thought  was  wanting  in  r.r/  fortune  to  make 
up  what  he  might  expert  in  another.     Within  few 
months  I  have  Deferred  his  carriage  very  much  altered, 
and  he  has  affected  a  certain  air  of  getting  me  alone", 
and  talking  with   a  mighty  profufion   of  paflionate 
words,  ho-.v  I  am  not  be  refilled  longer,  how  irrefifri- 
ble  his  v/i ftes  are,  and  the  like.  As  long  as  1  have  been 
acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  fuchcccafions  fay 
downright  to  him,  You  know  you  may  make  me  yours 
when  you  pleafe.     But  the  other  night  he  with  :;re.it 
franknefs   and   impudence  explained  to  me,  that  he 
thought  of  me  only  as  a  miftrefs.    I  anfwered  this  de- 
claration as  itdeferved;  upon  which  he  only  doubled 
the  terms  on  which  he  propofed  my  yielding.     When- 
my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me  he  was  forry 
he  had  made  fo  little  ufe  of  the  unguarded  hours  \v»? 
had  besn  togetherfo  remote  from  company,  as  indeed, 
continued  he,  fo-we  are-at  prefer.tr.     I  flew  from  him 
to  a  neighbouring  gentlewoman's  houfe,  and  tho'  her 
huiband  was  ia  the   room,  threw  myfelf  on.  a  coucli 
and  barft  inco  a  pr.ffion  of  tears.     My  friend  defired 
her  huiband  to  le;"-e  the  i\>om.    But,  laid  he,  there  is 
fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  this,  that  I  will  partake 
in  trie  affliction  ;   and  be  k  what  it  will,  ll.e  is  fo  much 
your  friend,  that  m-j  knows  ilie  may  command  wh.  t- 
iervices  I  can  do  her.     The  man  fat  down  by  me,j  and 
fpoke  fb  like  a  brot'-tr,  ihat  I  told  him  my  whole  af- 
fliction. He  fpcke  of  the  injury  done  me  with  fomuch 
indignation,  and  animated  me  againft  the  love  hefaid 
he  faw  I  hr.d  for  the  wretch  who  would  have  betravcd 
me,  with  »">  much  reafon  and  humanity  to  my  vveak- 
nefs,  that  1  doubt  not  of  my  perfeverance.     His  wife 

f-  and  he  are  my  comforters,  and  I  am  under  no  more 
Ji  5  *  reilraiot. 
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'  reftraint in  their  company  than  if  I  were  alone  ;  and  L" 
«  doubt  not  hut  in  a  fmall  time  contempt  and  hatred  will 
'   take  place  of  the  remains  of  affeclion  to  a.  rafc^l. 
/  am,   SIR, 

Tour  affectionate  reader, 

D  ©  R I N  D  A. 

?,7r.   SP  E  CTATO  R, 

I  Had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew 
my  nephews  from  my  nieces,  and  now  \ve  are 
grown  up  to  better  acquaintance  they  deny  me  the  re- 
fpect  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me  with  being  their 
familiar,  another  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  that  I  am 
an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me  little  uncle,  and  a  fourth 
tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  to  an  uncle.  I  have  a 
brother-in-law  whofe  fon  will  win  all  my  affedtion, 
unlefs  you  mall  think  this  worthy  of  your  cognizance, 
and  will  be  pleafed  to  prefcribe  feme  rules  for  our  fu- 
ture reciprocal  behaviour.  It  will  be  worthy  the  par- 
ticularity of  your  genius  to  lay  down  rules  for  his  con- 
duft,  who  was,  as  it  were,  born  an  old  man,  in  which 
you  will  much  oblige, 
SIR, 

Tour  moji  oledie.nl  fer-'ant, 

Cornelius  Nepos. 


N°  403         Thurfday,  June  12. 


ui  meres  bomi  num.  r/iult  arum  rviJit  -- 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  142, 
Who  many  towns,  and  change  of  manners  iaw. 

ROSCOMMON* 

I  confider  this  great  city  in  its  feveral 
quarters  and  diviiions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
aggregate  of  various  nations  diilinguiihed  from  each 
ether  by  their  refpective  cufloms,  manners,  and  in- 
terefls.  The  courts  of  t\vo  countries  do  not  fo  much 

differ. 
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differ  from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their 
peculiar  ways  cf  life  and  convcrfation.  Jr.  ihoit,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  nstwithftanding  they  live  un- 
der the  fame  laws,  and  fpeak  the  fame  linguage,  are 
a  dillinft  people  from  thofe  of  Cheapfide,  who  are  like- 
wife  removed  from  thofe  of  the  Temple  on  the  one  fide, 
and  thofe  of  Smitkfield  on  the  other,  by  feveral  climates 
and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  converting 
together. 

For  this  reafon,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the 
anvil,  I  love  to  hear  the  reflexions  that  arife  uprn 
it  in  the  feveral  diftri&s  and  parifhes  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a  whole  day 
together,  in  order  to  make  myfelf  acquainted  with  the: 
opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By  this  means 
1  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within 
the  bills  of  mortality  ;  and  as  every  cofFee-houfe  has 
feme  particular  Itatefman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the 
mouth  of  the  ftrect  where  he  lives,  I  always  take  care 
to  place  myfelf  near  him,  in  order  to  know  his  judg- 
ment on  the  prcfcnt  pofture  of  affairs.  The  laft  pro- 
grefs  that  I  made  with  this  intention,  was  about  three 
months  ago,  when  \vc  had  a  current  report  of  the  King 
of  France's,  death.  As  I  forefaw  this  would  produce  \\ 
new  face  of  things  in  Europe,  and  many  curious  fpecu- 
lations  in  our  Britijh  coffee-houfes,  I  was  very  defirous 
to  learn  the  thoughts  of  our  moil  eminent  politicians  on 
that  occafion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-hep.d  a- 
ppffible,  I  firft  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where  i 
found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buz  of  politics. 
The  fpecuialions  were  but  verv  indifferent  towards  the 
door,  but  grew  filter  as  you  ad\.;nced  to  the  upper  erxl 
of  the  room,  and  were  fp  very  much  improved  by  a 
knot  of  theorifts,  who  fat  in  the  inner  room,  within 
the  Iteams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the 
whole  Spanijh  monarchy  difpofed  of,  and  all  the  line 
of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  lefs  than  u  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

J  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  faw  n  board 
of  French  gentlemen  fitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of 
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their  Grand  Monarque.  Thofe  among  them  who  had 
.  the  Whig  intereft,  very  pofitively  affirmed, 
that  he  departed  this  life  about  a  week  fince,  and 
therefore  proceeded  without  any  further  delay  to  the 
rtleafe  of  their  friends  in  the  gallies,  and  to  their  own 
re-ettablifhment  ;  but  finding  they  could  not  agree  a- 
mong  themfelves,  I  proceeded  on  my  intended  pro- 
grefs. 

Up'  i  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  faw  an  alert e  young 
fellow  that  cock'd  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entred 
juft  at  the  fame  time  with  myfelf,  and  accoited  him  after 
the  following  manner.  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead 
at  iaft.  Sharp's  the  word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up 
to  the  walls  of  Paris  dire&ly.  With  feveral  other  deep 
refle&ions  of  the  fame  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  be- 
tween Charing-Crofs  and  Ctttent-Gaarden,  And  upon  my 
going  into  Wills,  I  found  their  difcourfe  was  gone  off 
from  the  death  of  the  French  King  to  that  of  Monfieur 
Boileau,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  fevtral  other  poets,  whom 
tht}'  regretted  on  this  occafion,  as  perfons  who  would 
have  obliged  the  world  \\ith  very  noble  elegies  on  the 
death  of  fo  great  a  Prince,  and  fo  eminent  a  patron  of 
learning. 

At  a  coffee-houfe  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple  of 
young  gentlemen  engaged  very  fmartly  in  a  difpute  on 
tie  fucceffion  to  the  '^^anijb  monarch v.  One  of  them 
feemed  to  have  been  retained  as  advocate  for  the  Duke  cf 
jiiijQb,  the  other  for  his  Imperial  Majefty.  They  were 
both  fcr  regulating  the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the  ita- 
tute  laws  of  England ;  but  finding  them  going  out  of  my 
depth,  I  puffed  forward  to  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I 
liitened  with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man  who  gave 
the  company  an  account  of  the  deplorable  itate  cf  France 
during  the  minority  of  the  deceafid  iving. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fijh-jlreet*  where 
the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the 
news,  (after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  rumi- 
nated for  fame  time)  If,  fays  he,  the  King  of  France  is 
certainly  dead,  we  mall  have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  fea- 
fon  :  our  fifhery  will  not  be  diiturbed  by  privateers,  as  it 

has 
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has  been  for  thefe  ten  years  part.  He  afterwards  conll- 
dered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man  would  affeft  out 
pilchards,  and  by  feveral  other  remarks  infufed  a  general 
joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-houfe  that  ftood  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  Line,  where  I  met  with  a 
Nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a  Laceman  wilo 
was  the  great  iupport  of  a  neighbouring  conventicle. 
The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether  the  late  French  King 
was  molt  like  shtgtiftus  Cafar,  or  J\~cro.  The  contro- 
verfy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  fides,  and 
r.s  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during 
the  courfe  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  fome  apprehen- 
fion  that  they  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid 
down  my  penny  at  die  bar,  and  made  the  belt  of  niy  way 
to  Cr:ea£ju!i\ 

I  here  gazed  upon,  the  figns  for  fome  time  before  I 
found  one  to  my  purpofe.  The  firft  object  I  iv.ot  in  the 
coffee-room,  was  a  perfon  who  exprctfed  a  great  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  French  King  ;  but  upon  his  explain- 
ing himfelf,  I  found  his  forrow  did  not  arife  from  the 
lofs  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  having  fold  out  of  the 
Bank  about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it. 
Upon  which  aHaberdafher,  who  was  the  cracle  of  the 
coffee-houfe,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him, 
called  feveral  to  witnefs  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion 
above  a  week  before,  that  the  French  King  was  certain- 
ly dead  ;  to  which  he  added,  that  confidering  die  latx? 
advices  we  had  received  from  France,  it  was  impoffible 
that  it  could  be  otherwife.  As  he  was  laying  thefe  to- 
gether, and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  authority, 
there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraewa)>'&,  who  told 
us  that  there  were  feveral  letters  froin  France  juft  come 
in,  with  advice  that  the  King  was  in  good  health,  and 
was  gone  out  a  hunting  the  very  in.  raing  the  poft  came 
away  :  Upon  which  the  Haberciaiher  Hole  off  his  hat 
that  hung  upou  a  wooden  peg  by  him,  and  retired  to  his 
{hop  with  great  confufion.  This  intelligence  put  a  flop 
to  my  travels,  which  I  had  profecuted  with  fo  much  fa- 
tisfaftion  ;  not '  -ing  a  little  pleafed  to  hear  fo  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  fo  great  an  event,  and  to  '  bfcrve 
how.naturally  upon  fuch  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is 

apt 
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apt  to  confider  it  with  regard  to  his  particular  intereft 
and  advantage.  L 


Friday,  June  13. 


Non  omnia  pcffumus  cmnes.         Virg.  Ecl..v.  63. 
With  different  talents  form'd,  we  variously  excel. 

NATURE  dees  nothing  in  vain  :  the  Creator  of 
the  univcrfe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  cer 
tain  ufe  and  purpofe,  and  determined,  it  to  a  fettled 
courfe  and  fphere  of  action,  from  which  if  it  in  the 
le.iil  deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  anfwer  thofe  ends 
for  which  it  was  defigned.  In  like  manner,  it  is  in  the 
difpcfitions  of  fociety,  the  civil  ceconomy  is  formed  in 
a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural  :  and  in  either  cafe  the 
breach  But  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  feme  difcr- 
«5cr.  It  is,  I  think,  pretty  plain,  that  mod  of  the  abfur- 
dity  and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  is  generally 
owing  to  the  impertinent  affectation  of  excelling  in  cha- 
racters men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for  which  Nature  never 
defigned  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may  make 
him  ufcful  both  to  himfelf  and  others  :  Nature  never 
foils  of  pointing  them  out,  and  while  the  infant  continues 
under  her  guardianfhip,  me  brings  him  on  in  his  way, 
and  then  offers  herfelf  for  a  guide  in  what  remains  of 
the  journey  ;  if  he  proceeds  in  that  courfe,  he  can  hardly 
mifcarry  :  Nature  makes  good  her  engagements ;  for  as 
the  never  prcmifes  what  me  is  not  able  to  perform,  fo 
fhe  never  fails  of  performing  what  fhepromifes.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  men  defpife  what  they  may  be  matters  of, 
and  affect  what  they  are  not  fit  for ;  they  reckon  them- 
felves  already  poflefled  of  what  their  genius  inclined  them 
to,  and  fo  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out 
of  dieir  reach.  Thus  they  deftroy  the  ufe  of  their  natural 
talents,  in  the  fame  manner  as  covetous  men  do  their 
quiet  and  repofe  j  they  can  enjoy  no  fatisfaction  in  what 

they 
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they  have,  becaufe  of  die  abfurd  inclination  they  are- 
poflefled  with  for  what  they  have  not. 

Cleantbes  had  good  fenfe,  a  great  memory,  and  a  con- 
ftitution  capable  of  the  clofeft  application.     In  a  word, 
there  was  no  profeffion  in  which  Cleantbes  might  not 
have   made  a  very  good  figure  ;    but  this  won't  fatisfy 
him,  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable  fondnefs  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon 
this  :  inftead  of  attending  a  direction,  frequenting  the 
courts  of  juitice,  or  ftudying  the  fathers,  Cleantbes  reads 
plays,  dances,  dre/Tes,  and  fpends  his  time  in  drawing- 
rooms  ;  inftead  of  being  a  good  lawyer,  divine,  or  phy- 
fician,  Cleanihes  is  a  downright  coxcomb,   and  will  re- 
main to  all  that  knew  him  a  contemptible  example  of 
talents  misapplied.  It  is  to  this  afteclation  the  world  owes 
its  whole  race  of  coxcombs  :  Nature  in  her  whole  drama 
never  drew  fuch  a  part ;  fhe  has  fometimes  made  a  fool, 
but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man's  own  making,  by 
applying  his  talents  otherwiie  than  Nature   defigned, 
who  ever  bears   a  high  refentment  for  being  put  out  of 
her  courfe,  and  never  fails   of  taking  her  revenge  on. 
thofe  that  do  fo.     Oppofing  her  tendency  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  man's  parts',  has  the  fame  fuccefs  as  declining 
from  her  courfe  in  the  production  of  vegetables,  by  the 
affiftance  of  art  and  an  hot- bed :  We  may  poflibly  ex- 
tort an  unwilling  plant,  or  an  untimely  fallad  ;   but  how 
weak,  how  taftelefs  and  irifipid  ?   Jull  as  inlipid  as  the 
poetry  of  Valeria  :    Valeria  had   an  univerfal  character, 
was  genteel,  had  learning,  thought  juilly,  fpoke  correctly ; 
'twas  believed  there  was  nothing  in  which  Valeria  &&  not 
excel ;  and  'twas   fo  far  true,  that  there  was  but  one  ; 
Valeria  had  no  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he's  refolved  to  be 
a  poet;  he  writes  verfes,  and  takes  great  pains  to  convince 
the  town,  that  Valeria  is  not  that  extraordinary  perfon  he 
was  taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nature,  and 
affirt  her  operations,  what  mighty  effecls  might  we  ex- 
peel  ?  Tully  would  not  ftand  fo  much  alone  in  oratory, 
Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Ceefar  in  war.  To  build  upon  Na- 
ture, is  laying  the  foundation  upon  a  rock  ;  every  thing 
difpofes  itfelt  into  order  as  it  were  of  courfe,  and  the 
whole  work  is  half  done  as  foon  as  undertaken.  Cicero' & 

genius 
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genius  inclined  him  to  oratory.  Virgil's  to  follov/  thj 
train  of  the  mules  ;  they  pioufly  obeyed  the  admonition, 
and  were  rewarded,  Had  Virgil  attended  the  bar,  his 
modeft  and  ingenuous  virtue  would  furcly  have  made 
but  a  very  indifferent  figure  ;  and  Tu/lj's  declamatory 
Inclination  would  have  been  as  ufelef?  in  poetry.  Nature, 
if  left  to  herfelf,  leads  us  on  in  the  belt  courfe,  but  will 
do  nothing  by  ccmpulhon  and  conftraint;  and  if  we  are 
not  fatisfied  .to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  the  greatell 
fufferers  by  it. 

\Vherever  Nature  designs  a  produclion,  fhe  alw.nvs 
difpofes  feeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as  absolutely  necef- 
iary  to  the  formation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  excel" 
lence,  as  they  are  to  the  being  and  growth  of  plants  ; 
and  I  know  not  by  what  fate  and  folly  it  is,  that  men  r.re 
taught  not  to  reckon  him  equally  abfurd  that  will  write 
veffes  in  fpite  of  Nature,  with  that  gardener  that  fhould 
undertake  to  raife  a  jonquil  or  tulip  without  the  help  of 
their  refpeclive  feeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does  not  af- 
fect both  fexes,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  the  fair 
fex  mud  have  fuifcred  by  an  aiteclation  of  this  nature, 
at  leail  .is  much  as  the  other:  The  ill  effect  of  it  is  in 
none  fc  conspicuous  as  in  the  two  oppofite  characters  of 
Cffl.'a  and  Iras  :  C,clia.  has  all  the  charms  of  perfon,  to- 
gether with  an  abundant  fweetncfs  of  Nature,  but  wants 
wit,  and  has  a  very  ill  voice  ;  Irai  is  ugly  and  ungenteely 
but  has  wit  and  gcod  fenfe  :  If  dflia.  would  be  filent, 
her  beholders  would  adore  her  ;  if  Iras  would  talk,  her 
hearers  would  admire  her;  but  Cilia's  tongue  runs  in- 
ceflantly,  while  Iras  gives  herfelf  filent  airs  and  foft  lan- 
guors, fo  that  'tis  difficult  to  perfuade  one's  felf  that 
Ctflia  has  beauty,  and  Iras  wit :  Each  neglects  her  own 
excellence,  and  is  ambitious  of  the  other's  character  ; 
Iras  would  be  thought  to  have  as  muchbaauty  as  C<eliat 
and  C feli a  as  much- wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that  men 
not  only  lofe  a  good  quality,  but  alfo  contract  a  bad 
one  :  Th'ey  not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  were  de- 
figned,,  but  they  afl:gn  themfel/es  to  what  they  are  not 
fit  for  ;  and  initead  of  making  a  very  good  figure  one 
way,  make  a  very  ridiculous  one  another.  If  Semantbe 

would 
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would  have  been  fatisfied  with  her  natural  complexion, 
fhe  might  flill  have  been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  ths 
olive  beauty  ;  but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation 
to  white  and  red,  and  is  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lady  that  paints  fo  well.  In  a  word,  could 
the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obedience  of  that  famed 
dictate,  Follow  Nature,  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pro- 
nounced to  Cicero  when  he  confulted  what  courfe  of  itu- 
dies  he  mould  purfue,  we  mould  fee  almoft  every  man  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  fphere  as  fully  was  in  his,  and 
fhould  in  a  very  mort  time  find  impertinence  and  affecta- 
tion  banifhed  from  among  the  women,  and  coxcombs 
and  falfe  characters  from  among  the  men.  For  my  part, 
I  could  never  confider  this  prepoiterous  repugnancy  to 
nature  any  otherwife,  than  not  only  as  the  greatett  folly, 
but  alfo  one  of  the  moft  heinous  crimes,  fince  it  is  a  di- 
rect oppofition  to  the  difpofition  of  Providence,  and  (as 
Tully  expreffes  it)  like  the  fin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  re- 
bellion again!!  heaven.  Z 
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Horn,  Iliad,  i.  v.  472. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends  j 
T!K-  p,i:ans  lengtheji'd  till  the  fun  defcends  ; 
The  Greeks  reilor'd  the  grateful  notes  prolong; 
Apdh  liflens,  and  approves  the  fong.  POPE. 

JAm  very  forry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  for  this  day, 
that  we  are  likely  to  !ofe  the  greatefl  performer 
jr.  dramatic  jnuiic  that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  upon  a  itage.  J  need  not  acquaint  my 
reader,  that  1  am  fpeaking  of  Signior  Nlcolmi.  The 
town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artift,  for  hav- 
ing fhewn  us  the  Italian  mufic  in  its  perfection,,  as  wieli 

as 
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as  for  that  generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an 
opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  compcfer  endea- 
voured to  uo  jmlice  to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  fol- 
lowing that  noble  example,  which  has  been  fet  him  by 
the»greatell  foreign  mailers  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wim  there  was  the  fame  application 
and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church- 
mufic,  as  have  been  lately  bellowed  on  that  of  the 
ftage.  Our  compofers  have  one  very  great  incitement 
to  it :  They  are  fure  to  meet  with  excellent  words,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  variety  of  them.  There 
is  no  paffion  that  is  not  finely  exprefted  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  infpired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  fongs 
and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  the 
phrafes  of  our  European  languages,  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  oriental  forms  of  fpeech  ;  and  it  hap- 
pens very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms  ran  into  the 
Englijb  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and  beauty.  Our 
language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and  im- 
provements, from  that  infufion  of  Hebraifms,  which  are 
derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  paffages  in  Holy  Writ. 
They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  exprcffion,  warm 
and  animate  our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in 
more  ardent  and  intenfe  phrafes,  than  any  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is  fomething  fo 
pathetic  in  this  kind  of  di&ion,  that  it  often  fets  the 
mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within  us*. 
How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  com- 
pofed  in  the  moft  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  fpeech, 
which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not  heighten'd 
by  that  folemnity  of  phrafe,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Sacred  Writings.  It  has  been  faid  byfomeofthe 
ancients,  that  if  the  Gods  were  to  talk  with  men,  they 
would  certainly  fpeak  in  P/ato's  ftile  ;  but  I  think  we 
may  fay,  with  jultice,  that  when  mortals  converfe  with 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  fo  proper  a  ftile  as  in 
that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine 
how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  fpeech  mix  an<i. 
incorporate  with  the  Englijh  language  ;  after,  having 

per- 
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perufed  the  book  of  Pfalms,  let  him  read  a  literal  trar.f- 
lation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  thefe  two 
lalt  fuch  an  abfurdity  and  confufion  of  llile,  with  fuch  a 
comparative  poverty  of  imagination,  as  will  make  him 
very  fenfible  of  what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  Aich  a  treafury  of  words,  fo 
beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  proper  for  the  airs  of 
mufic,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  perfons  of  difliniition 
mould  give  fo  little  attention  and  encouragement  to 
that  kind  of  mufic,  which  would  have  its  foundation  in, 
rjafon,  and  which  would  improve  our  virtue  in  pro- 
portion as  it  raifed  our  delight.  The  paflions  that  are 
excited  by  ordinary  compoiitionb  generally  flow  from 
fuch  iilly  and  abfurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is  amanied 
to  reflect  upon  them  ferioufly  ;  but  the  fear,  the  love, 
the  forrow,  the  indignation  that  are  awakened  in  the 
minds  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the  heart  better,, 
and  proceed  from  fuch  caufes  as  are  altogether  reafon- 
able  and  praife-worthy.  Pleafure.and  duty  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  greater  our  fatisfaction  is,  the  greater  is 
our  religion. 

Mufic  among  thofe  who  were  ftiled  the  chofen  people 
was  a  religious  art.  The  fongs  of  Sioa,  which  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts 
of  the  eaftern  monarchs,  were  nothing  elfe  but  pfalms 
and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  greateft  conqueror  in  this  holy  na- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not 
only  compofe  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  general- 
ly fet  them  to  mufic  himfelf  :  After  which,  his  works, 
tho'  they  were  confecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of 
his  people. 

The  firft  original  of  the  draaia  was  a  religious  worlhip 
confiiling  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  nothing  elfe  but 
a  hvmn  to^a-deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  pre- 
vailed over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form  of  worlhip 
degenerated  into  tragedies;  in  which  however  the  chorus 
fo  far  remembered  its  firft  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing  that  was 
laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  innocent,  and 
to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 
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Homer  and  He  fad  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  fhould  be 
applied,  when  they  reprefent  the  mufes  as  furrounding 
'Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne.  I 
might  mew  from  innumerable paffages  in  ancient  writers, 
not  only  that  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  were  macre 
ufe  of  in  their  religious  worfhip,  but  that  their  moft  fa- 
vourite diverfions  were  filled  with  fongs  a  d  hynins  to 
their  reipedtive  deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments 
of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  little  purify 
and  exalt  our  paflions,  give  our  thoughts  a  proper  turn, 
and  cherifh  thofe  divine  impulfes  in  the  foul,  which  every 
one  feels  that  has  not  liifled  them  by  fenfual  and  immo- 
derate plcafures. 

Mufic,  when  thus  applied,  raifes  noble  hints  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions. 
It  ftrengthens  devotion,  and  advances  praife  into  rap- 
ture, lengthens  out  every  aft  of  worfhip,  and  produces 
more  Jailing  and  permanent  imprefiions  in  the  mind,  than 
thofe  which  accompany  any  tranfient  form  of  words  that 
are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  worfhip.  O 
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f&ec  ftudld  adolefcentlam  alunt,fenc£lutcm  obleflant,  fecun- 
das  res  ornr.n.t,  ad-vcrfis  j '  ifium  &  perfuglumprtsbent ; 
deletiant  domi^  non  ftnpcdiunt  foris  ;  pernofiant  nobifcum, 
persgrinantur,  rufticantur.  Tull. 

Thefe  ftudieo  improve  y?nth  ;  delight  old  age  ;  are  the 
orna:r.cnt  of  prosperity  and  refuge  of  adveriity  ^  pleale 
at  home  ;  are  no  incumbrimee  abroad  ;  lodge  with  us  i 
travel,  v/iti.  us,.a::d  reLio  into  ;e  c;  ••:..ry  with.  us. 

THE  following  leucrs  beai  a  pier,  ng  imsr/e  of  the 
joys  and  fatisf;;  Ttions  of  a  p  ivate  ;;rf.     The  firft 
is  from  a  gen'ieman  to    a  friend,    for  whom  he   has 
a  very  great  refpecX  and   to  whom   he   communicates 
the    fatisfkftion    he  takes  in   retirement  ;     the  other 
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is  a  letter  to  me  occasioned  by  an  ode  written  by  my 
Lapland  lover  ;  this  correfpondent  is  fo  kind  as  to  tranf- 
late  another  of  Scbcjf'er's  ibngs  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. I  pubhih  diem  together,  that  the  young  and  old 
may  find  fomething  in  the  fame  paper  which  may  be 
fui  table  to  their  refpeciive  taftes  in  folitude  j  for  I  know 
no  fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  defires,  provided 
they  are  honourable. 

Dear  Sir, 

YOU  have  obliged  me  with  -a  very  kind  letter;  by 
which  I  find  you  Ihift  the  fcene  of  your  life 
from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixt 
Hate  which  wife  men  both  delight  in,  andare  qualified 
for.  Methinks  moft  of  the  philofophers  and  moralifts 
have  run  too  much  into  extremes,  in  praifing  entirely 
either  folitude  or  public  life  ;  in  the  former  men  ge- 
nerally grow  ufelefs  by  too  much  reft,  and  in  the  latter, 
are  deflroyed  by  too  much  precipitation  :  As  waters, 
lying  Hill,  putrify  and  are  good  for  nothing ;  and  run- 
ning violently  on,  do  but  the  more  mifchief  in  their 
paflage  to  others,  and  are  fwallowed  up  and  loft  the 
fooncr  themfelves.  Thofe  who,  like  you,  can  make 
themfelves  ufeful  to  all  ftates,  mould  be  like  gentle 
ilreams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lonely  vales  and 
forefts  amidft  the  flocks  and  fhepherds,  but  vifit  po- 
pulous towns  in  their  courfe,  and  are  at  once  of  or- 
nament and  fervice  to  them.  But  there  is  another  fort 
of  people  who  feem  defigned  for  folitude,  thofe  I  mean 
who  have  more  to  hide  than  to  (hew  :  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  one  of  thofe  of  whom  Seneca  fays,  Turn  um- 
bratilesfunt,  ut  putcnt  in  turbido  ejje  quicquid  in  luce  eft. 
Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than 
a  full  light ;  and  I  believe  fuch  as  have  a  natural  bent 
to  folitude,  are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into 
fountains,  and  exalted  to  a  great  height,  may  make  a 
much  nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder  noife,  but 
after  all  run  more  fmoothly,  equally  and  plentifully,  in 
their  own  natural  courfe  upon  the  ground.  The  con- 
fideration  of  this  wo«ld  make  me  very  well  contented 
with  the  pofTeflion  only  of  that  quiet  which  Coii-ley 
calls  the  companion  of  obfcurity  ;  but  whoever  has 

<  the 
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the  mufes  too  for  his  companions,  can  never  be  k!!e 
enough  to  be  uneafy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  I  would  flat- 
ter myfelf  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own  way  of 
living:  Plutarch  jufl  now  told  me,  that  'tis  in  human 
life  as  in  a  game  at  tables,  one  may  wifh  he  had  the 
higheft  caft,  but  if  his  chance  be  othenvife,  he  is  even 
to  play  it  as  well  as  he  caa,  and  make  the  belt  of  it. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mtij}  obliged, 

and  mojl  humble  fcr-i^fini . 
Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  'HT^HE  town   being  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  fine 
'      JL      pifture  of  artlefs  love,   which  Nature  infpired 
'  the  Laplander  to  paint  in-  the  ode  you  lately  printed  ; 

*  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  ingenious  translator  would 
'  have  obliged  it  with  the  ether  alfo  which  Scbeffer  has 
«  given  us ;  but  ilnce  he  has  not,  a  much  inferior  hand 
«  has  ventur'd  to  fend  you  this. 

'  It  is  a  cuftom  with  the  northern   lovers  to   divert 

*  thenifelves  with  a  fong,  whilft  they  journey  through 

*  the  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  miltre/Tes.  This 
'  is  addrcfTed  by  the  lover  to  his  rain-deer,  which  is  the 

*  ^creature  that  in  that  country  fupplies  the  want  of  horfes. 
'  The  circumflances  which  fuccefiivelyprefent  themfelves 
'  to  him  in  his  way,  are,  I  believe  you  will  think,  na- 

*  tu rally  interwoven.       The   anxiety  of  abfence,    the 
'  gloominefs  of  the  roads,  and  his  refolution    of  fre- 
'  quenting  only  thofe,  fmce  thofe  only  can  carry  him  to 
«  the  objedt   of  his   deiires ;     the  diflatisfa&ion  he  ex- 
4  prefTes  even  at  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  with  which  he  is 
'  carried,  and  his  joyful  furprife  at  an  unexpected  fight 
4  of  his  miflrefs  as  Ihe  is  bathing,   feem  beautifully  de- 
'  fcribed  in  the  original. 

'  If  all  thofe  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are  loft 
'  in  the  imitation,  yet  poflibly  you  may  think  fit  to  let 
'  this  fupply  the  place  of  a  long  letter,  when  want  of 
'  leifure  or  indifpofition  for  writing  will  not  permit  our 
'  being  entertained  by  your  own  hand.  I  propofe  fuch 

*  a  time,  becaufe    tho'  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fond- 

*  nefs  for  what  one  does  one's  felf,  yet  I  allure  you  I 

'  would 
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«  would  not  have  any  thing  of  mine  displace  a  fingh 
'  line  of  yours. 

I. 

Uajle,  my  rain-deer,  and  let  us  nimbly  go 

Our  atn  rous  jcurney  through  this  dreary  icajle  ; 

tiafle  my  rain- deer  !  Jtill  flill  than  art  too  flow, 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning's  hafte. 

Around  us  far  the  rufly  moors  are  fpreaa^  : 

Soon  rwill  the  fun  withdraw  his  chearful  ray  : 
Darkling  and  tir'd  ive  faall  the  ir.arjhes  tread, 

No  lay  I'.nfu.ng  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

III. 
The  ivat'ry  length  cf  thefe  unjoyous  moors 

Docs  all  the  flcw'ry  meadows  pride  excel  \ 
Through   thefe  I  fly  to  her  my  foul  adores  ; 

Ye  f.o-i'j'ry  mtamrwit  empty  pride,  fatfwel, 

IV. 
Each  moment  frctn  the  charmer  Pm   conf.nd, 

My  breaft  is  tortured  with  impatient  fires  ; 
Fly,  my  rain-deer,  fly  fiviftcr  than  the  wind, 

Thy  tardy  feet  iving  I'.ith  my  fierce  defires. 

Our  pleajing  toil  ivill  th.'n  be  foon  o"1  erpaid, 

And  thou,  in  wonder  loft,  fiall  vie-iM  my  fair, 
Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid, 

Her  artlej's  charms,  her  bloom,  her  fprightly  air. 

VI. 
But  lo  !  <vjith  graceful  motion  there  Jhe  fnvimst 

Gently  removing  each  ambitious  iva've  ; 
7 he  crowding  n.va'vfs  tranjported  clafp  her  limbs  : 

When,  when,  oh  nvben  ft? all  I  fuch  freedoms  have  ! 

VII. 
///  vain,  ye  envious  Jlreams,  fo  faft  ye  flow, 

To  hide  her  from  a  lover's  ardent  gaze  : 
From  every  touch  you  more  tranfparent  grow, 

And  all  reveal 'd  the  beauteous  wanton  plays.  T 


Tuefclay, 
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•          i.     abcjl  facimdis  gratia  diftis. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  13.  v.  127. 

Eloquent  word*  a  graceful  manner  want. 

MOST  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Englijb  nation,  whatever  vices  they 
afcribe  to  it,  allow  in  genera!,  that  the  people  are  na- 
turally modeft.  It  proceeds  perhaps  from  this  our  na- 
tional virtue,  that  our  orators  are  obferved  to  make  ufe 
of  lefs  geilure  or  aftion  than  thofe  of  other  countries 
Our  preachers  ftand  ibck  ftill  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not 
fo  much  as  move  a  finger  to  fet  off  the  beft  fermons  in 
•the  world.  We  meet  with  the  fame  fpeaking  ftatues  at 
our  bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of  debate.  Our  words 
flow  from  us  in  a  fmooth  continued  ftream,  without 
thofe  Itrainings  of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and 
majelty  of  the  hand,  which  are  fo  much  celebrated  in  the 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  -talk  of  life  and 
death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  difcourfe 
which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though 
our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finelt  tropes  and  figures,  it  is 
not  able  to  ftir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
ferved more  than  once  by  thofe  who  have  feen  Italy •,  that 
an  untxavelled  £//£•///?>/##«  cannot  relifh  all  the  beauties  of 
Italian  pi&ures,  becaufe  the  poftures  which  are  exprefled 
in  them  are  often  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  that  country. 
One  who  has  not  feen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not 
know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gefture  in  Raphael's 
piclure  of  St.  Par.!  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  a- 
poftle  is  reprefented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  2nd  pour- 
ing out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidft  an  audience  of 
Pagan  philofophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  geftures  and  vehement  ex- 

erticns  of  the  voice  cannot  be   too  much  ftudied.  by  a 

-  public  orator.     Thev  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what 

he 
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he  utters,  and  enforce  every  thing  he  fays,  with  weak 
hearers,  better  than  the  itrongeft  argument  he  can  make 
•ufe  of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix  their 
attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  mew  the  fpeaker  is  in  earneft,  and  affefted 
himfelf  with  what  he  fo  paifionately  recommends  to 
others.  Violent  gefture  and  vociferation  naturally  (hake 
the  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of 
religious  horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  fee 
women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  fight  of  a  moving 
.preacher,  tho'  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as 
in  England  we  very  frequently  fee  people  lulled  afleep 
with  lolid  and  elaborate  difcourfes  of  piety,  who  weuld 
be  warmed  and  tranfported  out  of  themfelves  by  the  bel- 
lowing and  diilortions  of  enthufiafm. 

If  nonfenfe,  when  accompanied  with  fuch  an  emo- 
tion of  voice  and  body,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  mens 
m  inds,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  thole  ad- 
mirable difcourfes  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue, 
were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fervour,  and  with 
the  raoft  agreeable  graces  of  voice  and  gefture  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much 
impaired  his  health  by  this  laterum  ccntentio,  this  vehe- 
mence of  action,  with  which  he  ufed  to  deliver  him- 
felf. The  Greek  orator  was  likewile  fo  very  famous  for 
this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antagonifts, 
\\hoin  he  had  b.mifhed  from  Athens,  reading  over  the 
oration  which  hcd  procured  his  banifhment,  and  feeing 
his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  aiking  them,  if 
they  were  fo  much  aiFecled  by  the  bare  reading  of  it, 
how  much  more  tliey  would  have  been  alarmed,  had 
tliev  he.ifd  him  actually  throwing  out  fuch  a  ilorm  of 
eloquence. 

How  cold  and  dead  <i  figure,  in  comparifon  of  thefe 
two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  Britijb 
bar,  holding  up  his  head,  with  the  molt  infipid  ferenity, 
and  ftroking  the  fides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down 
to  his  middle  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  the  gefturesof  an  Englijh  fpeaker  ; 
you  fee  fomc  of  them  running  their  hands  into  their  pock- 
ets as  far  as  ever  they  can  thruft  them,  and  others  look- 
in;:  with  great  aticntion  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  no- 

YOL.  VI.  C  thing 
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thing  written  in  it  ;  you  may  fee  many  a  fmart  rheto- 
rician turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  fe- 
veral  different  cocks,  examining  fometimes  the  lining 
of  it,  and  fometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  courle 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheap- 
ning  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of 
the  Britijb  nation.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  ufed  to  frequent  Weftminjler-ball,  there  was 
a  councilor  who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread in  his  hand,  which  he  ufcd  to  tvvift  about  a 
thumb  or.a  finger  all'the  while  he  was  fpeaking  :  The 
wags  of  thofe  days  ufed  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his 
difcourfe,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  without  it. 
One  of  his  clients  who  was  more  merry  than  wife,  ftole 
it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midlt  of  his  pleading  ;  but 
he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lolt  his  caufe  by 
his  jefh 

J  have  all  along  acknowledged  myfelf  to  be  a  dumb 
man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  per- 
ion  to  give  rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  believe  every  one 
will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought  either  to  lay 
afide  all  kinds  of  gefture,  (which  feems  to  be  very  fuit- 
able  to  the  genius  of  our  nation)  or  at  leail  to  make  ufe 
of  fuch  only  as  are  graceful  and  exprelTive.  O 
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Dec  ft  afi'ettus  ant  mi  neque  fe  nimium  erigere,  nee  fubjacere 
fer<vihter.  Tull.  de  Finibus. 

We  mould  keep  our  paffiens  from  being  exalted  above 
meafure,  or  iervilely  deprefs'd. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  Have  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of  your  fpe- 
'  I  culations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  fubjeft,  as  to 
'  your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I 
'  always  thought  the  moil  ufeful  objeft  of  human  rea- 
'  fon,  and  to  make  the  conlideraticn  of  it  pleafant  and 
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entertaining,  I  always  thought  the  beft  employment  of 
human  wit :  other  parts  or"  pliilofophy  may  perhaps 
make  us  wifer,  but  this  not  only  anfwers  that  end, 
but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence  it  was  that  the  ora- 
cle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wifeft  of  all  men  living, 
becaufe  he  judicioufly  made  choice  of  human  nature 
for  the  object  of  his  thoughts ;  an  inquiry  into  which 
as  much  exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more 
confequence  to  adjurt  the  true  nature  and  ineafufes 
of  right  and  wrong,  than  to  fettle  the  diftance  of 
the  planets,  and  compute  the  times  of  their  circum- 
volutions. 

'  One  good  effecl  that  will  immediately  arife  from 
a  near  obfervation  of  human  natur%  is,  that  we  fhall 
ceafe  to  wonder  at  thofe  aftions  which  men  are  ufed 
to  reckon  wholly  unaccountable  ;  for  as  nothing  is  pro  • 
duced  without  a  caufe,  fo  by  obferving  the  nature 
and  courfe  of  the  paflions,  we  fhall  be  able  to  trace 
every  action  from  its  firft  conception  to  its  death.  We 
fhall  no  more  admire  at  the  proceedings  of  Cqta- 
line  or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the  one  was  aftuated- 
by  a  cruel  jealoufy,  the  other  by  a  furious  ambition  ; 
for  the  aftions  of  men  follow  their  paflions  as  natu- 
rally  as  light  does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effecT:  flow:, 
from  its  caufe  ;  reafon  muft  be  employed  in  adjufling 
the  paffions,  but  they  mull  ever  remain  the  principle?; 
of  action. 

*  The  ftrange  and  abfurd  variety  that  is  fb  apparent 
in  mens  actions,  fliews  plainly  they  can  never  proceed 
immediately  from  reafon  ;  fo  pure  a  fountain  emit* 
no  fuch  troubled  waters  :  They  muft  necefTarily  arite 
from  the  paflions,  which  are  to  the  mind  as  the  winds 
to  a  fhip,  they  only  can  move  it,  and  they  too  often 
deftroy  it ;  if  fair  and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the 
harbour  ;  if  contrary  and  furious,  they  overfet  it  in  the 
waves  :  In  the  fame  manner  is  the  raind  aflilled  or 
endangered  by  the  paflions  ;  reafon  muft  then  take 
the  place  of  pilot,  and  can  never  fail  of  fecuring  her 
charge  if  fhe  be  not  wanting  to  herfelf :  The 
ftrength  of  the  paflions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an 
excofe  for  complying  with  them ;  they  were  defigned 
for  fubje&ion,  and  if  a  man  fuffprs  them  to  get  the 
C  2  *  upper 
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upper  hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his  own 
foul. 

'  As  nature  has  framed  the  feveral  fpecies  of  beings 
as  it  were  in  a  chain,  fo  man  feeins  to  be  placed  as  the 
middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes:  Hence  he 
participates  both  of  fleih  and  fpirit  by  an  admirable 
tie,  which  in  him  occafions  perpetual  war  of  paffions ; 
and  as  a  man  inclines  to  the  angelic  or  brute  part  of 
liis  conflitution,  he  is  then  denominated  good  or  bad, 
virtuous,  or  wicked  ;  if  love,  mercy,  and  good  na- 
ture  prevail,  they  fpeak  him  of  the  angel ;  if  hatred, 
cruelly,  and  envy  predominate,  they  declare  his  kin- 
dred  to  the  brute.  Hence  it  was  that  fome  of  the 
ancients  imagined,  that  as  men  in  this  life  inclined 
'  more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  fo  after  their  death 
'  they  mould  trail fmigrate  into  the  one  or  the  ether ; 
and  it  would  be  no  unpleafant  notion  to  confider  the 
«  feveral  fpecies  of  brutes,  into  which  we  may  imagine 

*  that  tyrants,  mifers,   the  proud,  malicious,  -and  ill- 
'  natured  might  be  changed. 

'  As  a  confequence  of  this  original,  all  pafiions  are 
'  in  all  men,  but  appear  not  in  all  ;  confiitution,  edu- 
4  cation,  cultom  of  the  country,  reafon,  and  the  like 
'  caufes,  may  improve  or  abate  the  ilrength  of  them, 

*  but  flill   the  feeds  remain,  which  are  ever  ready  to 

*  fprout  forth  upon  the  leaft  encouragement.      I  have 

*  heard  a  ftory  of  a  good  religious  man,  who,  having 

*  been  bred  with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  was  very  modeit 

*  in  public  by  a  careful  reflexion  he  made  on  his  ac- 

*  tions,  but  he  frequently  had  an  hour  in  iecret,  where- 

*  in  he  had  his  frifks  and  capers  ;  and  if  we  had  an  op- 
'  portunity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  itrict- 
'  eft  philofophers,  no  doubt  but  we  mould  find  perpe- 
'  tual  returns  of  thofe  paffions  they  fo  artfully  conceal 
'  from  the  public.      I   remember  Machiavel  obferves, 

*  that  every  ilate  mould  entertain  a  perpetual  jealoufy 
'  of  its  neighbours,  that  fo  it  mould  never  be  unpro- 
'  vided  when  an  emergency  happens  ;    in  like  manner 

*  mould  the  reafon  be  perpetually  on  its  guard  againit 

*  the  paffions,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  carry  on  any  de- 
'  fign  that  may  b«  deftruclive  of  its  fecurity ;  yet  at  the 

*  fame  time  it  mull  be  careful,  that  it  don't  fo  far  break 

4  thttir 
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their  ftrength  as  to  render  them  contemptible,  and 
conitquently  itfelf  unguarded. 

'  The  undemanding;  "being  of  itfelf  too  flow  and 
Ii7y  to  exert  itfelf  "into  action,  it  is  necefTary  it 
fnoujd  be  put  in  motion  by  the  gentle  gales  of  the 
paflions,  which  may  prelerve  it  from  llhgnatir.g  and 
corruption  ;  for  they  are  neceifary  to  the  health  of 
the  mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  fpirits  is 
to  the  healih  of  the  body  ;  they  keep  it  in  life,  and 
itrength,  and  vigour;  jiur  is  it  poflible  for  the  mind 
to  perform  its  offices  without  their  aflillancc:  Thefe 
motions  are  given  us  with  our  being  ;  they  are  little 
fpirits  that  are  born  and  die  with  us ;  tofome  they  are 
mild,  eafy  fend  gentle,  to  others  wayward  and  unruly, 
yet  never  too  ftrong  for  the  reins  of  reafon  and  the 
guidance  of  judgment. 

l<  We  may  generally  cbferve  a  pretty  nice  proportion 
between  the  tfrength  of  reafon  and  pafiion  ;  the  greateil 
geniufes  have  commonly  the  ftrongell  affections,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  underilandings  have  gene- 
rally the  weaker  paflions ;  and  it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the 
courfers  mould  not  be  too  great  for  the  ftrength  of  th-j 
charioteer.  Young  men  whofe  palfions  are  not  a  liule 
unruly,  give  fmall  hopes  of  their  ever  being  confider- 
able  ;  the  fire  of  youth  will  of  courfe  abate,  and  is  a 
fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that  mends  every  day  ;  but  furely, 
unlefs  a  man  has  fire  in  youth,  he  can  hardly  have 
warmth  in  old  age.  We  mull  therefore  Lie  very  cau- 
tious, left  while  we  think  to  regulate  the  paflions,  we 
mould  quite  extinguifli  them,  which  is  putting  out  the 
light  of  the  foul;  for  to  be  without  paflion,  or  to  be 
hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equally  blind.  The 
extraordinary  feverity  ufed  in  moll  of  our  fchools  has 
thi.^  fatal  effeft,  it  breaks  the  fpring  of  the  mind,  and 
moil  certainly  deftroys  more  good  geniufes  than  it  can 
pofiibly  improve.  And  furely  'tis  a  mighty  miftake  that 
the  pailions  mould  be  fo  intirely  fubdued  :  for  little  ir- 
regularities are  fometimes  not  only  to  be  borne  with  but 
to  be  cultivated  too,  fmce  they  are  frequently  attended 
with  the  greatefl  perfections.  All  great  geniufes  have 
faults  mix'd  with  their  virtues,  and  reii-mblc  the  Ham- 
«  ing  bulh  wiiich  has  thorns  qmongft  lighti. 

C  3  «  Since 
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«  Since  therefore  the  paiiions  are  the  principles  of 
human  aftions,  we  mult  endeavour  fo  manage  them 
Co  as  to  retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep  them  under 
ftrift  command  ;  we  muft  govern  them  rather  like 
free  fubjects  than  flaves,  left,  while  we  intend  to  make 
them  obedient,  they  become  abjeft,  and  unfit  for  thofe 
ereat  parpofes  to  which  they  were  defigned.  For  my 
part  I  muft  confefs  I  could  never  have  any  regard  to 
that  feel  cf  philofophers,  who  fo  much  infilled  upon 
an  abfolote  indifference  and  vacancy  from  all  pafllon  ; 
for  it  feems  to  me  a  thing  very  inconfiftent,  for  a  man 
to  diveft  himfelf  of  humanity,  in  order  to  acquire 
tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and  to  eradicate  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  action,  becaufe  it  is  poffible  they  may  pro- 
dace  ill  effects, 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  pjfefiionate  admirer ', 
Z  T.  B. 

^XTO^MSA^ 
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ccntingere  cun8a  lepore. 

Lucr.  lib.  i.  v.  933. 
.     To  grace  each  fubject  with  enliv'ning  wit. 

f^R  ATI  AN  very  often  recommends  the  fine  tafte, 
V*  as  the  utmoft  perfection  of  an  accomplimed  man. 
As  this  word  arifes  very  often  in  converlation,  I 
{hall  endeavour  to  give  feme  account  of  it,  and  to  lay 
down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  polIefTed 
of  it,  and  how  \ve  may  acquire  that 'fine  tafte  of  writing, 
which  is  fo  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Moil  languages  make  ufe  of  this  metaphor,  to  ex- 
prefs  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  diftinguifhes  all 
the  moft  concealed  faults  and  niceft  perfections  in  wri- 
ting. We  may  be  fure  this  metaphor  would  not  have 
been  fo  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very 

great 
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great  conformity  between  that  mental  tafle,  which  is 
the  fubjeft  of  this  paper,  and  that  fenfitive  tafte,  which 
gives  us  a  relifh  of  every  different  flavour  that  affects 
the  palate.  Accordingly  we  find,  there  are  as  many 
degrees  of  refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty,  as  in 
the  fenfe,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common  deno- 
mination. 

I  knew  a  perfon  who  poflefTed  the  one  in  fo  great  a 
perfection,  that  after  having  tatted  ten  differtnt  kinds  of 
tea  he  would  diftinguiih,  without  feeing  the  colour  of 
it,  the  particular  fort  which  was  offered  him  ;  and  n/>t 
only  fo,  but  any  two  forts  of  them  that  were  mixt  to- 
gether in  an  equal  proportion  ;  nay,  he  has  carried  the 
experiment  fo  far,  as  upon  tafting  the  compofition  of 
three  different  forts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence 
the  three  feveral  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a 
fine  talle  in  writing  will  difcern,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, not  only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfections  of 
an  author,  but  difcover  the  feveral  ways  of  thinking 
and  expreffing  himfeff,  which  diverfify  him  from  all 
other  authors,  with  the  feveral  foreign  infufions  of 
thought  and  language,  and  the  particular  authors  from 
whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a  fine  tafte  in  writing,  and  fhewn  the  pro- 
priety of  the  metaphor  which  is  ufed  on  this  occafion,  I 
think  I  may  define  it  to  be  that  faculty  of  the  foul,  'which 
difcerns  the  beauties  of  an  author  ivitb  pleafure,  and  the 
imperfections  with  dijlike.  If  a  man  would  know  whe- 
ther he  is  poffeffed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which 
have  flood  the  tell  of  fo  many  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, or  thofe  works  among  the  moderns  which  have 
the  fandlion  of  the  'politer  part  of  our  contemporaries. 
If  upon  the  pcrufal  of  fuch  writings  he  does  not  find 
himfelf  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  paffages  in  fuch  authors,  he 
finds  a  coldnefs  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he 
ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  ufual  among  tallelefs 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  thofe  perfections  which 
have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himfelf  wants 
the  faculty  of  difcoverine  them. 

C  4  He 
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He  mould,  in  the  fecond  place,  be  very  careful  to  ob- 
ferve,  whether  he  taftes  the  distinguishing  perfections, 
or,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  fo,  the  fpecific  qua- 
lities of  the  author  whom  he  perufes  ;  whether  he  is 
particularly  pleafed  with  Liiy,  for  his  manner  of  telling 
a  ftory,  with  Saliuft  for  entering  into  thofe  internal 
.  principles  of  action  which  arife  from  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  perfons  he  defcribes,  or  with  Tacitus 
for  his  difplaying  thofe  outward  motives  of  fafctv  and 
intereft,  which  gave  birth  to  the  whole  feries  of  tranf- 
actions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewife  confider,  how  differently  he  is  af- 
fected by  the  fame  thought,  which  prefcnts  itfelf  in  a 
great  writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered 
by  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  genius.  For  theie  is  as  muck 
difference  in  apprehending  a  thought  clothed  in  C/cvrc's 
languag^,  and  that  of  a  common  author,  as  in  feeing 
su  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of 
the  fun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  fuch  a  taite  as  that  I  am  here  fpeaking  of.  The 
faculty  muft  in  fome  degree  be  born  with  us,  and  it  very 
often  happens,  that  thole  who  have  other  qualities  ia 
perfection  are  wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent mathematicians  of  the  age  has  allured  me,  that 
the  greateft  pleafure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil,  was  in 
examining  jEneas  his  voyage  by  the  map  ;  as  I  queftion 
not  but  many  a  modern  compiler  of  hiflory  would  be 
delighted  with  little  more  in  that  divine  author  than 
the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  muft  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  born  with  us,  there  are  fcveral  methods  for  cul- 
tivating and  improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be 
very  uncertain,  and  of  little  ufe  to  the  perfon  that  pof- 
fefles  it.  The  moft  natural  method  for  this  purpole  is 
to  be  converfant  among  the  writings  of  the  moft  polite 
authors.  A  man  who  has  any  reliih.  for  fine  writing, 
either  difcovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  Itronger  irn- 
preffions  from  the  mafterly  llrokt^  of  a  great  author 
every  time  he  perufes  him  ;  belides  that  he  naturally 
wears  himfeif  into  the  fame  manner  o'f  fpeaking  and 
thinking. 

Corfverfation 
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Converfation  with  men  of  a.  polite  genius  is  ano- 
ther method  for  improving  our  natural  t^aite.  It  is 
impofliblc  for  a  man  of  the  greatclt  parts  to  confider 
any  thing  in  it--,  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of 
lights.  Every  man,  befides  thofe  general  observations 
which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  feveral  re- 
flexions that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  think- 
ing ;  fo  that  conversion  will  naturally  furnifh  us  with 
hints  \vhi-h  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy 
other  me  is  parts  and  reflexions  as  well  as  our  own. 
This  is  the  beft  reafon  I  can  .give  for  the  obfervatiorv 
which  feveral  have  made,  that  men  c.f  great  genius  in- 
the  fame  way  of  writing,  fr'uom  rile  up  fmgly,  but  at' 
certain  p;  rkds  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body  ; 
as  they  *liti  at  Rome  in  the  ir-ign  of  Angi-^:<  ,  and  in 
Greece  about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that 
ComeiUe,  Rac'^e,  Moliere,  Boi/eau,  la  Fontaine,  Bntyere, 
BoJ/u,  or  the  Daciers,  would  have  written  fo  well  as  they 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  fricndb  and  contem- 
poraries. 

It  is  likcwife  neceflary  for  a  roan  who  would  form 
to  himfelf  a  finifhed  talre  of  good  writir,;^  to-  be  well 
verfed  in  the  works  .cf  the  belt  Critics  both  ancient  and 
modern.  I  muft  con fefs  that  I  could  vviih  there  were 
sirhors  of  this  kind,  who,  beficle  the  mechanical  rules 
which  a  mftn  of  very  little  tatle  may  difcoarfe  upon, 
wouM  enter  into  the  very  fpirit  and  foul  of  fiue  writing, 
and  fhew  us  the  feveral  fources  of  that  pleafurc  which 
riles  in  the  mind  upon  the  perufal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus- 
aithoirgh  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  neceffary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place  and  action,  with  o;;  ,  of  the 
fame  nature,  fhould 'be  thoroughly  explained  and  under- 
flood  ;  there  is  frill  fomething  more  eflential  to  the  art, 
fomething  that  elevates  and  ailoniilies  the  fancy,  and 
gives  a  greatnefs  of  mind  to  the  re'ader,  which  few  of  the 
critics  bciides  Longinut  have  conlidored. 

Our  general  talte  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manlier  of 
influence,  either  for  the  Lettering  or  enl;i;vM,i^  the  mind 
of  him  who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  avoided 
by  the  greateil  writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns. I  have  endeavoured  in  feveral  of  my  fpeculations 
to  baraih  Uais  Gotki.c  taite,  which  iias  taken  poffemo» 
C  5, 
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among  «;.  I  entertained  the  town  for  a  week  together 
with  an  «flay  upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  de- 
left feveral  of  thofe  falfe  kinds  which  have  been  admired 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  fhew  wherein  the  nature  of  true  wit  confifts.  I  after- 
wards gave  an  inftance  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a 
natural  fimplicity  of  thought  to  afFeft  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  from  fuch  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  elfe  befides 
this  fingle  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I  have 
lilcewife  examined  the  works  of  the  greateft  poet  which 
our  nation  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  and  par- 
ticularized moil  of  thofe  rational  and  manly  beauties 
which  give  a  value  to  that  divine  work.  I  mall  next  Satur- 
day enter  upon  an  eflay  on  the  pleafure s  of  the  imagination, 
which  though  it  mall  confider  that  fubjeft  at  large,  will 
perhaps  fuggeft  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty 
to  many  paffages  of  the  fineft  writers  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I 
question  not  but  it  will  be -received  with  candour.  O. 
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— — — —  Dum  ferns  funt,  nibil  -Tjidetur  mundins. 
Nee  magii  ccmpofitum  quidquatn,  nee  magis  elegant : 
Qu&,  cum  amatore  juo  cum  Ctfnant-,  liguriunt. 
Harunt  \)idere  inglM-viem,  fordes,  inopiam, 
Quam  inboneji&  fol<e  Jint  domi,  atque  a-Tjidts  ciiit 
Quo  pa3o  ex  jure  hefterno  panem  atrum  vorent  : 
NCJfe  omttia  h&c,  falus  eft  adolefcentulis. 

Ter.  Eun.Aft.  5.  Sc.  4, 

When  they  are  abroad,  nothing  fo  clean,  and  nicely 
drefled  ;  and  when  at  fupper  with  a  gallant,  they  do 
but  piddle,  and  pick  thechoicert  bits  :  but,  to  fee  their 
naftinefs  and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and 
how  they  devour  black  crufts  dipped  in  yefterday's 
broth,  is  a  perfed  antidote  againll  wenching. 

WILL  HONEYCOMB,  who  difguifes  his  prefent 
decay   by   vifiting   the  wenches   of   the  town 
cnly  by  way  of  humour,   told  us,  that  the  laft  rainy 

night 
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night  he  with  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEV  was  driven 
into  the  'Temple  Cloifter,  whither  had  efcaped  alfo  a  lady 
moil  exactly  dreffed  from  head  to  foot.  WILL  made 
no  fcruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  fhe  faluted  him  very  fa- 
miliarly by  his  name,  and  turning  immediately  t> 
the  knight,  fhe  faid,  (he  fuppofed  that  was  his  gooJ 
friend,  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLET:  Upon  which  no- 
thing lefs  could  follow  than  Sir  ROGER'S  approach  to 
falutation,  with,  Madam,  the  fame  at  yoorfervice.  She 
was  drefTed  in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petticoat, 
\vichout  ribbons  ;  her  linen  ftriped  muflin,  and  in  the 
whole  an  agreeable  fecond  mourning  j  decent  dreffes 
being  often  affected  by  the  creatures  of  the  town,  at 
once  confulting  cheapnefs  and  the  pretenfion  to  mpdefty. 
She  went  on  with  a  familiar  eafy  air.  Your  friend, 
Mr.  HONEYCOMB,  is  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  a  woman 
here  alone  and  unattended  ;  but  I  difmifTed  my  coach  at 
the  gate,  and  tripped  it  down  to  my  counfel's  cham- 
bers ;  for  lawyers  fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  fmall  dif- 
puted  jointure  to  admit  any  other  expences  but  meer 
neceflarits.  Mr.  HONEYCOMB  begged  they  might  have 
the  honour  of  fetting  her  down,  for  Sir  ROGER'S 
fervant  was  gone  to  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the 
footman  returned,  with  no  coach  to  be  had  j  and  there 
appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but  truiting  herfelf  with 
Mr.  HONEYCOMB  and  his  friend  to  wait  at  the  tavern 
at  the  gate  for  a  coach,  or  to  be  fubjefted  to  all  the 
impertinence  fhe  muit  meet  with  in  that  public  place. 
Mr.  HONEYCOMB  being  a  man  of  honour  determined 
the  choice  of  the  firit,  and  Sir  ROGER,  as  the  better 
man,  took  the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading  her  through  all 
the  fhower,  covering  her  with  his  hat,  and  gallanting  a 
familiar  acquaintance  through  rows  of  young  follows, 
who  winked  at  Sukev  in  the  Hate  fhe  march'd  off,  WILL 
HoNtYcoMB  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  pit-vailed  upon  the  fair  one  to 
admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  fhe  had  no 
ftomach,  and  eaten  a  couple  of  chickens,  devoured  a 
trufs  of  fallet,  and  drunk  a  full  bottle  to  her  fhnre, 
flic  fung  the  Old  Man's  Wifh  to  Sir  ROGER.  The  ! 
left  the  room  for  fome  time  after  flipper,  and  writ  the 
following  billet,  which  ht  conveyed  to  jV(;;y,  and  6':-  <  v 
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to  her  friend  Wi L L  HONEYCOMB.  WILL  has-  given 
it  to  Sir  ANDREW  FRXEPORT,  who  read  it  laft  night  to 
the  club. 

*  T  Am  not  fo  meer  a  country-gentleman,,  but  I  can 

*  A  guefs  at  the  law-bufinefs  you  had  at  the  Temple.. 

*  If  you  \vould  go  down  to  the  country,  and  leave  oft  all 
'  your  vanities  but  your  finging,  let  me  know  at  my 
'  lodgings  in  Bow-Street,  Convent-Garden,  and  you  ihall 
c  be  encouraged  by 

Tour  humble  fervant, 

ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  ftand  the  raillery 
v^hich  was  rifing  upon  him ;  but  to  put  a  ftop  to  it  I 
deliver'd  WILL  HONEYCOMB  the  following  letter,  and 
dcfired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board. 

Mr.  SPEC  TAT  o  R, 

'  TTAVING  feen  a  tranfladon  of  one  cC  the  chap.- 
4  J[~i  ters  in  the  Lanticles  into  Engli/b  verfe  inferred 
'  among  your,  late  papers,  J  have  ventured  to  fend  yoa 
-*  the  viith  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical  drefs. 
'  If  yoa  think  it  worthy  appearing  among  your  fpecur- 
*  laticns,  it  will  -be  a  fufficient  reward  for  the  trouble 
'  of 

Yow  conjlar.t  reader, 

A.  J>, 

MIY" fin,  tHlnpruBion  that  my  natrds  impart, 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart  j 
And  all  the  ivbohfome  precepts  that  I  give, 
Obfcrve  --Mith  ftrifteft  reverence,  and  live. 
Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wijdom  paid, 
Ste.k  her  protection,   and  implore  her  aid ; 
That  foe  may  keep  thy  foul  from  harm  fee ure,. 
And  tkrn  thy  footjteps  from  the  barlofs  door. 
Who  <v:ith  curs'd  charms  lures  the  un-iuaty  in, 
And  firths  vjith  fatterj   t  fair  fouls,  to  Jin . 

OfXS 
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Once  from  my  window  as  I  caft  mine  eye 
On  thofe  that  pajs'  d  in  giddy  number?  /•  •, 
A  youth  among  the  foolijiy  youths  I  Jfo  \1, 
Who  took  not  facred  Wifdom  for  Iris  .gitide. 

Jujl  as  the  Jun  withdrew  his  cooler  light 9 
And  evening  Joft  led  on  the  Jhadcs  of  night , 
He  ftole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  fare, 
And  pafs" '  d  the  corner  near  the  harlot 's  gate  ! 
When  lo,  a  woman  comes ! 
Leofe  her  attire,  and  fuck  her  glaring  drejs, 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  exprejs  : 
Subtle  Jhe  is,  and  praxis'  d  in  the  arts 
Sy  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedlcfs  hearts  : 
Stubborn  and  loud  jhc  is  ;   Jhe  hatss  her  home, 
yaryir.g  her  place,  and  form,  Jhe  Io~jes  to  roam  '~ 
I\OT.V   ike"1  s  ivithin,   no-iv  in  the  ftrect  does  fir  ay, 
Now  at  each  corner  jtands,    and  waits  her  prc\> 
The  youth  jhe  fei^d ;  and  laying  nc-iu  af.de 
All  modejiy,  the  female's  jujteft  pride, 
She  f aid  <-c:.'th  an  emir  ace,  Here  at  my  hcufe. 
P  cote-offer  ings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  v-ews* 
I  therefore  cantc  abroad  to  meet  my  dear, 
And,  lo,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  th.ee  here. 

I\Iy  chamber  I've  adcrn'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  cov' rings  of  the  richejl  tap'Jlry  fpreadt 
fi'itb  linen  it  is  deck' d  from  Egypt  brought, 
And  carving!  by  the  Ciirious  artift  wrought : 
It  wanfs  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
Li  all  her  citron  groves,  and  fpicy  fields  ; 
Here  all  her  ft  ore  of  richejl  odours  mt£tst 
ril  lay  thee  in  a  wildernefs  of  facets, 
Whatever  to  the  fenfe  can  grateful  be 

I  have  ccllefled  there 7  nvant  but  flee. 

Mj  Lajland 's  gone  a  journey  far  awav,  .T| 

Much  gdd  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  Jlay,  > 

tie  namd  for  his  return  a  diftant  day.  \ 

Upon  her  tongue  did  fuch  fmooth  mifchief  dvoell, 
And  from  her  lips  fuch  welcome  flat? ry  fell t 
7"/j'  ungjiarded youth,  in  Jilken  fetters  ty'd, 
Rtfigrfd  his  reafsy,  and  with  cafe  comply'd* 
7 hus  does  the  ox  to  his  o-ivn  Jlaughter  goy 
And  thus  is  fenfclefs  of  tV  impending  2/c-TV. 

T&tt 
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Thus  files  the  fimple  bird  into  the  fnare, 

That  Jkilful  fowlers  for  his  life  prepare. 

But  let  my  fans  attend.     Attend  may  they 

Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  Jin  betray  ; 

Let  them  falfe  charmers  fy,  and  guard  ttitir  hearts 

Againfl  the  wily  wanton's  pleafeng  arts  ; 

With  tare  direll  their  fteps,  nor  turn  a/fray 

To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way  ; 

Left  they  too  late  of  her  fell  power  complain, 

And  fall,  where  many  mightier  have  been  Jlain. 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX>0-CK 
N°4ii  Saturday  June  21. 


A-via  Pieridum  pefagro  lota,  null/us  ante 

Trita  folo  :  ju-vat  integrot  acctdere  fontetf, 

Atque  batirire: Lucr.  lib.  I.  v.  925. 

• Infpir'd  I  trace  the  mufes  feats, 

Untrodden  yet :  'tis  fweet  to  vifit  firft 
Untouch'd  and  virgin  ftreams,  and  quench  my  thirft. 

CREECH. 


o 


UR  fight  is  the  moft  perfeft  and  moft  delightful 
of  all  our  fenfes.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the 
largeft  variety  of  ideas,  ccnverfes  with  its  obje&s  at 
the  greateft  diftance,  and  continues  the  longefl  in  adlion 
without  being  tired  or  fatiated  \vith  its  proper  enjoy- 
ments. The  fenfe  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  no- 
tion of  extenfion,  fhape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter 
at  the  eye,  except  colours ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
very  much  ftraitned  and  confined  in  its  operations,  to 
the  number,  bulk,  and  diftance  of  its  particular  objects. 
Our  fight  feems  defigned  to  fupply  all  thefe  defers,  and 
may  be  confidered,  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffufive  kind 
of  touch,  that  fpreads  itfelf  over  an  infinite  multitude 
of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largeft  figures,  and  brings 
into  our  reach  forae  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
wniverfe. 

It 
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It  is  this  fenfe  which  furnifhes  the  imagination  with 
its  ideas ;  fo  that  by  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  or 
fancy  (which  I  fhall  ufe  promifcuoufly)  I  here  mean 
fuch  as  arife  from  vifible  objects,  either  when  we  have 
them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  ftatues,  defcriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occafion.  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  fin- 
gle  image  in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  firft  en- 
trance through  the  fight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  re- 
taining, altering  and  compounding  thofe  images,  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture 
and  vifion  that  are  moil  agreeable  to  the  imagination  : 
for  by  this  faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of 
entertaining  himfelf  with  fcenes  and  landfltips  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  Englijb  language  which 
are  employed  in  a  more  loofe  and  uncircumfcribed 
fenfe  than  thofe  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Imagination.  I 
therefore  thought  it  neceflary  to  fix  and  determine  the 
notion  of  thefe  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  ufe  of 
them  in  the  thread  of  my  following  fpeculations,  that 
the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  fubjedt 
which  I  proceed  upon.  I  muft  therefore  defire  him  to 
remember  that,  by  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  I 
mean  only  fuch  pleafures  as  arife  originally  from  fight, 
and  that  I  divide  thefe  pleafures  into  two  kinds  :  My 
defign  being  firft  of  all  to  difcourfe  of  thofe  primary 
pleafures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed 
from  fuch  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the 
n-ext  place  to  fpeak  of  thofe  fecondary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  vifible  ob- 
jects, when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye, 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into 
agreeable  vifions  of  things  that  are  either  abfent  or 
fictitious. 

The  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  the  full 
extent,  are  not  fo  grofs  as  thofe  of  fenfe,  nor  fo  refined 
as  thofe  of  the  undemanding.  The  laft  are,  indeed, 
more  preferable,  becaufe  they  are  founded  on  fome  new 
knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  yet 
it  muft  be  confcit  that  thofe  of  the  imagination  are 

ftl 
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as  greaf  and  as  tranfporting  as  the  other.  A  beautiful 
profpecl  delights  the  foul,  as  much  as  a  demonltra- 
tion  ;  and  a  defcription  in  Homer  has  charmed  more 
readers  than  a  chapter  in  Ariftotk.  Befides,  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage,  above 
thofe  of  the  underltanding,  ihat^they  are  more  obvious, 
and  more  er.<V  :o  be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the 
eye  and  the  Icene  enters.  1  he  colours  paint  themfelves 
on  the  fancy,  with  ven  little  attention  of  tho-v  ht  cr  ap- 
plication of  mind  in  -the  beholder.  We  are  itruc-'  ,  we 
know  not  how,  with  the  fymmetrv  of  anv  thi:  "  e  fee, 
and  immediately  aiTent  to  th?  beauty  •  —,  with- 

out enquiring  into  the  particular  cavfes  and  occafsons 
of  it. 

A  man  cf  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
pleafures  that  the  vulgar  are  i;  .  hie  of  re- 
ceiving. He  can  convene  with  a  pictrn:.  and  find  an 
agreeable  companion  in  a  ftatue.  He  meeti  with  a  fe- 
cret  refrefhrnent  in  a  defcriptiv.,  and  often  feela  a 
greater  fatisfa<ftion  in  the  prcipedl  of  fields  and  mea- 
dows, than  another  docs  in  the  poffeffion.  It  gives  him, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  fees,  and 
makes  the  moil  rude  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  admi- 
niiter  to  his  pleafures :  So  that  he  looks  upon  the  world, 
as  it  were  in  another  light,  and  difcovers  in  it  a  multi- 
tude of  charms,  that  conceal  themfelves  from  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  reliih  of  any  pleafures 
that  are  nor.  criminal ;  every  diverfion  they  take  is  at 
the  e.xpenct  of  ib;ne  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their 
very  firfi;  ftep  out  of  buiinefs  is  into  vice  or  roily.  A 
man  iliould  endeavour,  therefoie,  to  make  the  fphere  of 
liis  innocent  pleafures  as  wide  us  poiuL-lc,  that  fee  may 
retire  into  them  with  fafety,  anJ  fu.d  in  them  fuch  a 
fatisfadticn  as  a  wife  man  would  not  blufb  to  take.  Of 
thi*  nature  are  thofe  of  the  inngination,  which  do  not 
require  fuch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necefiary  to  our 
more  fenous  employments,  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  fufFer 
the^mind  to  fink  "into  that  negligence  and  reniiffnefs, 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  fenfual  delights, 
but,  like  a  gentle  exercife  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 

from 
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from  floth  and  idleuefs,  without  putting  them  upon  any 
labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy 
are  more  conducive  to  health,  than  thofe  of  the  under- 
Handing,  which  are  worked  out  hy  dint  of  thinking, 
and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain, 
Delightful  icenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poe- 
try, have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  and  not  only  ferve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  ima- 
gination, but  are  able  to  difperfe  grief  and  melancholy, 
and  to  fet  the  animal  fpirits  in  pleafing  and  agreeable 
motions.  For  this  reafon  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Efl'ay 
upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prefcribe  to 
his  reader  a  poem  or  a  profpeft,  where  he  particularly 
difluades  him  from  knotty  and  fubtile  difquifitions,  and 
advifes  him  to  purfue  ftudies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
fplendid  and  illuftrious  objecls,  as  hiltories,  fables*  and 
contemplations  of  nature. 

1  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  fettled 
the  notion  of  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination  which 
are  the  iubjecl:  of  my  prefent  undertaking,  and  endea- 
voured, by  feveral  considerations,  to  recommend  to  my 
reader  the  purfuit  of  thofe  pleafures.  I  fhall,  in  my  next 
paper,  examine  the  feveral  fources  from  whence  thefe 
pleafures  are  derived.  O 
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Divifum  Jic  breve  fet  opus     Mart.  Ep.  83.  lib.  4. 
The  work,  divided  aptly,  fhorter  grows. 

I  Shall  firft  confider  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
which  arifefrom  the  aftual  view  and  furvey  of  out- 
ward objects  :  And  thefe,  I  think,  all  proceed  from 
tl»e  fight  of  what  is  gnat,  uncommon,  or  tttuttifttL  There 
may,  indeed,  be  fomething   fo  terrible  or  oftenfive,  that 
UK  i  orrf.r  01  k-;ithfomenefs  of  an  objed  may  overbeap 
the  plealure  which  rcfults  from  its  greaincj'i,  novelr;,  oj 

beauty  ; 
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beauty  ;  but  ftill  there  will  be  fuch  a  mixture  of  delight 
in  the  very  difguft  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  thefe  three  qua- 
lifications are  moft  confpicuous  and  prevailing. 

By  greatnefs,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any 
fingle  object,  but  the  largenefs  of  a  whole  view,  con- 
fidered  as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are  the  profpefts  of  an 
open  champain  country,  a  vaft  uncultivated  defert,  of 
huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices, 
or  a  wide  expanfe  of  water,  where  we  sre  not  itruck 
with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  fight,  but  with  that 
rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of 
thefe  ftupendous  works  of  Nature.  Our  imagination 
loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a 
pleafing  aftonifhment  at  fuch  unbounded  views,  and 
feel  a  delightful  llillnefs  and  amazement  in  the  foul  at 
the  apprehensions  of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally 
hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  reftraint  upon  it,  and 
is  apt  to  fancy  itfelf  under  a  fort  of  confinement,  wrren 
the  fight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compafs,  and  fhortned 
on  every  fide  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  moun- 
tains. On  the  contrary,  a  fpacious  horizon  is  an  image 
of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to 
expatiate  at  large  on  the  immenfity  of  its  views,  and 
to  lofe  itfelf  amidft  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer 
themfelves  to  its  obfervation.  Such  wide  and  undeter- 
mined profpefts  are  as  pleafing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are  to  the  uaderftanding. 
But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonnefs  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned 
with  ftars  and  meteors,  or  a  fpacious  landfkip  cut  out 
into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleafure 
ftill  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arifes  from  more  than  a  fingle 
principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  neiu  or  uncommon  raifes  a  pleafure 
in  the  imagination,  becaufe  it  fills  the  foul  with  an 
agreeable  furprize,  gratifies  its  curiofity,  and  gives  it  an 
idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  poifefl.  We  are  in- 
deed fo  often  converfant  with  one  fet  of  objects,  and 
tired  out  with  fo  many  repeated  mows  of  the  fame  things, 
that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while, 

with 
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with  the  ftrangenefs  of  its  appearance  :  It  ferves  us  for 
a  kind  of  refrefhment,  and  takes  off  from  that  fatiety  we 
are  apt  to  complain  of  in  our  ufual  and  ordinary  enter- 
tainments. It  is  this  that  beftows  charms  on  a  monller, 
and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature  pleafe  us. 
It  is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is 
ever)'  inftant  called  off  to  fomething  new,  and  the  atten- 
tion not  fuffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  wafte  itfelf 
on  any  particular  objecl.  It  is  this,  likewife,  that  im- 
proves what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford 
the  mind  a  double  entertainment.  Groves,  fields,  and 
meadows,  are  at  any  feafon  of  the  year  pleafant  to  look 
upon,  but  never  fo  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  fpring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  frefh,  with  their  firll  glofs 
upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accuilomed  and  fami- 
liar to  the  eye.  For  this  reafon  there  is  nothing  that 
more  enlivens  a  profpecl  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of 
water,  where  the  fcene  is  perpetually  fhifting,  and  en- 
tertaining the  light  every  moment  with  fomething  that 
is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills 
and  valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixt  and  fettled 
in  the  fame  place  and  pofture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a 
little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  fight  of  fuch  objects  as 
are  ever  in  motion,  and  fliding  away  from  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  diredlly 
to  the  foul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffufes  a 
fecret  fatisfadion  and  complacency  through  the  imagina- 
tion, and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or 
uncommon.  The  very  firft  difcovery  of  it  ftrikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  fpreads  a  chearfulnefs  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not  perhaps 
any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  mat- 
ter than  another,  becaufe  we  might  have  been  fo  made, 
that  whatfoever  now  appears  loathfome  to  us,  might  have 
fhewn  itfelf  agreeable ;  but  we  find  by  experience  that 
there  are  feveral  modifications  of  matter  which  the  mind, 
without  any  previous  coniideration,  pronounces  at  firlt 
fight  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  fee  that  every 
different  fpecies  of  fenfible  creatures  has  its  different  no- 
tions of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  molt  affefted 
with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where 

more 
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more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of  the  fame  fhape  and 
proportion,  where  we  often  fee  the  mate  determined  in 
his  courtfhip  by  the  finale  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather, 
and  never  difcovering  any  charms  but  in  die  colour  of 
its  fpecies. 

ScJf  tbalamo  fer-vare  fdem,  fanflafque  ijeretut' 
Connubii  leges  ;   ncn  ilium  in  pecJore  candor 
Stllicitat  ni--veus  ;    neqtte  pra-uum  accendit  amcrem 
Splendida  lanugo,  ^cl  bontjla  in  verltce  crifta, 
Purpureufve  nitor  pennarum  ;  aji  agmina  late 
Faeminea  explorat  cav.tus,  maculafque  requirit 
Ccgnatas,  paribufque  -interlita  corpora  gut t is  : 
Ki  faceret,  piclis  fylvam  circum  undique  monjlris 
Confufam  afpiceres  <va/gb,  partufque  biformes, 
Et  genus  amliguum,   C5  veneris  mcnumeitta.  nefandte, 

Hinc  merula  in  nigro  je  obleclat  nigra  marito, 
I  line  ftcium  lnfci--va  petit  pbilomela  canorum, 
dgnofcitque  pares  fonitus,  hinc  notfua  tetrarn 
Canitiem  alarum,   &  gla'icos  miratur  ocellos. 
Nempe  febi  femper  ccnjiat,  cr of  clique  quotannis 
Lucida  progenies,  cajios  confcjja  parentes  ; 
Dum  run-ides  inter  faltus  lucofque  fonoros 
Fere  no=vo  exultat,  plumafque  decora  ju-ventus 
Explicat  ad  folem  pairiifque  coloribus  ardet. 

The  feather'd  hufband,  to  his  partner  true, 
Preferves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 
With  cold  indifference  every  charm  he  fees, 
The  milky  whitenefs  of  the  ftately  neck, 
The  mining  down,  proud  creft,  and  purple  wings  : 
But  cautious  with  a  fearching  eye  explores 
The  female  tribes,  his  proper  irate  to  find, 
With  kindred  colours  mark'd  :  Did  he  not  fo, 
The  grove  with  painted  monfters  woa'd  abound, 
Th'  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  black-bird  hence  felefts  her  Toot'/  fpoufe  ; 
The  nightingale  her  mufical  compeer, 
Lur'd  by  the  well-known  voice  :  the  bird  of  night, 
Smit  with  his  duflcy  wings  and  greeniih  eyes, 
V.  ooes  his  dun  paramour.     The  beauteous  race 
Speak  the  chaile  loves  of  their  progenitors; 

by  the  Ipring  invited,  they  exult  It* 
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In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  fun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow. 

There  is  a  fecond  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in  the 
feveral  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  network 
in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  fpecies,  but  is  apt 
however  to  raife  in  us  a  fecret  delight,  and  •a~kind  or" 
fondnefs  for. the  place*  or  objects  in  which  we  diicover 
it.  This  confiits  either  in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  co- 
lours, in  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the 
arrangement  and  difpofition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  juft  mix- 
ture and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Amonr^  thefc  fevo 
ral  kinds  of  beauty  the  eye  takes  mofl  delight  in  colours. 
We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  plealirg  mow 
in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  therifing 
and  letting  of  the  fun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  thole 
different  ilains  of  light  that  fliew  themfelves  in  clouds 
of  a  different  fituation.  For  this  reafon  we  find  the  poets, 
who  are  always  addreffing  themfelvejs  to  the  imagination, 
borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from 
any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
ftrange  or  beautiful,  and  is  flilJ  more  pleafed  the  more  it 
finds  of  thefe  perfections  in  the  fame  objeft,  fo  it  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  new  fatisfaftion  by  the  affiftance  of 
another  fenfe.  Thus  any  continued  found,  as  the  mu- 
fic  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment 
tiie  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive 
to  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him. 
Thus  if  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and 
make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landikip  ap- 
pear more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recom^ 
mend  each  other,  and  are  pleafanter  together,  than  when 
they  enter  the  mind  feparately  :  As  the  different  colours 
of  a  pifture,  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  let  off  one  an- 
other, and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advan- 
tage of  their  fituation.  O 


Tuefday, 
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-  '-Cujfa.  lalef,  vis  eft  notijfitna  -  • 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  4.  v.  207. 

The  caufe  is  fecret,  but  th'  effeft  is  known. 

A  D  D  i  s  o  K. 

THOUGH  in  yefterday's  paper  we  confidered 
how  every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful, 
is  apt  t*  affeft  the  imagination  with  pleafure,  we  muft 
own  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  affign  the  neceffary 
caufe  of  this  pleafure,  becaufe  we  know  neither  the  na- 
ture of  an  idea,  nor  the  fubftance  of  a  human  foul, 
which  might  help  us  to  difcover  the  conformity  or  dif- 
agreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  therefore, 
for  want  of  fuch  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  fpecula- 
tions  of  this  kind,  is  to  refledl  on  thofe  operations  of  the 
foul  that  are  moft  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their 
proper  heads,  what  is  pleating  or  difpleafing  to  the  mind, 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  feveral  neceffary  and 
efficient  caufes  from  whence  the  pleafure  or  difpleafure 
arifes. 

Final  caufes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obfervation, 
as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the 
fame  effect  ;  and  thefe,  tho'  they  are  not  altogether  fo 
fatisfaftory,  are  generally  more  ufeful  than  the  other,  as 
they  give  us  greater  occafion  of  admiring  the  goodnefs 
and  wifdom  of  the  firil  contriver. 

One  of  the  final  caufes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great,  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our 
Being  has  fo  formed  the  foul  of  man,  that  nothing  but 
himfelf  can  be  its  laft,  adequate,  and  proper  happinefs. 
Becaufe,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  muft 
arife  from  the  contemplation  of  his  Being,  that  he  might 
give  our  fouls  a  juft  relifli  of  fuch  a  contemplation,  he 
has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
what  is  great  or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a 

very 
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very  pleafing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rifes  at 
the  confideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  confequence,  will  im- 
prove into  the  highell  pitch  of  aitonilhment  and  devo- 
tion when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  neither  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  largeit  capacity  of  a  created  Being. 

He  has  annexed  a  fecret  pleafure  to  the  idea  of  any 
thing  that  is  nenu  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage 
us  in  the  purfuit  after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  fearcli 
into  the  wonders  of  his  creation  ;  for  every  new  idea 
brings  fuch  a  pleafure  along  with  it  as  rewards  any  pains 
\ve  have  taken  in  its  acquifition,  and  confequently  ferves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  frefh  difcoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  cfwn 
Jpfdcs  pleafant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to 
multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants ; 
for  'tis  very  remarkable  that  wherever  Nature  is  croft  in 
the  production  of  a  montler  (the  refult  of  any  unnatural 
mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  like- 
nefs,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures ;  fo  that 
unlefs  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  fpecies,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  laft  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleafant,  or  rather  has  made 
fo  many  objedls  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render 
the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful.  He  has 
given  almoft  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raifing 
an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  :  So  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldnefs  or  in- 
difference, and  to  furvey  fo  many  beauties  without  a  fe- 
cret fatisfaction  and  complacency.  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  faw  them  only 
in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  And  what  reafon 
can  we  afiign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  thofe  ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exifts  in  the 
objects  themfelves,  (for  fuch  are  light  and  colours)  were 
it  net  to  add  fupernumerary  ornaments  to  the  univerfe, 
and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We  are 
every  where  entertained  with  pleafing  Ihows  and  appa- 
ritions, we  difcover  imaginary  glories  in  the  Heavens, 

and 
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and  in  the  earth,  and  fee  fome  of  this  vifiouary  beaut/ 
poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but  what  a  roue'h 
iinfightly  fketch  of  nature  mould  we  be  entertained  with, 
did  all  her  colouring  difappear,  and  the  feveral  diftfric- 
tions  of  light  and  lhade  vanifh  ?  In  ihort,  our  fouls  are 
at  prefeut  delightfully  lolt  and  bewildered  in  a  pleafing 
delufion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  heroe  in 
a  romance,  who  fees  beautiful  caiUes,  woods  and  mea- 
dows ;  and  at  the  fame  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds, 
and  the  purling  of  ureams  ;  but  upon  the  finifhing  of 
•fome  fecrtt -fpell,  the  fantaftic  fcene  breaks  up,  and  the 
difconfolate  knight  finds  himfelf  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in 
a  folitary  defart.  It  is  not  improbable  thiit  fcmething 
like  this  may  be  the  itate  of  the  foul  after  its  firit  fepara- 
tion,  in  refpeft  of  the  images  it  will  receive  frcm  mat- 
ter, tho'  indeed  the  ideas  of  colours  are  fo  plaafing  and 
beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  po£uile  the  foul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps  find  them  ex- 
cited by  fome  other  occaiional  caufe,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
•fent  by  the  different  impreffions  of  the  fubtle  matter  on 
tl}e  organ  of  fight. 

I  have  here  fuppofed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted 
with  that  great  modern  difcovery,  which  is  at  prefent 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  all  the  enquirers  into  na- 
tural philofcphy  :  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as  ap- 
prehended by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  exiilence  in  mat- 
ter. As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  inconteftably 
by  many  modern  phiiofophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
fineft  fpeculatioas  in  that  fcience,  if  the  Englijh  reader 
would  fee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mr.  Locked 
Elfay  on  Human  Lnderftanding.  O 


\Vednefday, 
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Altera  pofcit  opcm  res,  &  ccnjurat  amid. 

Hor.  ArsPoet.  v.  411. 
But  mutually  they  need  each  ether's  help. 

ROSCOMMON. 

IF  we  confider  the  works  of  Nature  .and  Art,  as  they 
are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  fh.ill 
find  the  laft  very  defective,  in  comparifon  of  the  for- 
mer ;  for  though  they  may  fometimes  appear  as  beauti- 
fiil'or  itrange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that" 
vallnefs  and  imir.enfity,  which  afford  fo  great  an  enter- 
u/inrr.cnt  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may 
be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can  never  ihew 
h?r1eh~  fo  auguil  and  magnificent  In  the  defign.  There 
is  ibmething  more  bold  and  mafterly  in  the  rough  care- 
lefs  ilrokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  em- 
belHfhments  of  art.  The  beauties  of  the  moil  ftately 
garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  the  imagina- 
tion immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  fomething 
elfe  to  gratify  her  ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the 
f:£ht  winders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  i» 
fed  \vitii  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any  cer- 
tain itint  or  number.  For  this  reafon  we  always  find  tha 
poet  in  love  with  the  country  life,  where  nature  appears 
in  the  greatelt  perfection,  and  furnifhes  cut  all  thofe-. 
fcenes  that  are  molt  apt  to  delight  the  imagination. 

Striftontfn  chorus  omnis  amat  nemust  &  fu£*t  urkss. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  v.  77. 

To  grottoes  and  to  groves  we  run, 

To  eafe  and  lilence  ev'ry  Mufe's  fon.  POPE. 

7//V  fecura  quies,  &  nefcia  fullers  vita, 

Dives  opitm  rvariarnm  ;  h}c  latis  otiafunJis, 

VOL.  VI.  D  Spelutc* 
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Spelunctf,  <vi-viqut  laem  ;    Inc  frigida  tempe, 
A>lugitnf$ue  btixn,  mcllej'^  Jub  arlnre  fomni. 

Virg.  GeDrg.  1.  2.  v.  467. 

Here  eafy  quiet,  a  fecure  retreat, 

A  hanriJtfs  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  biefs, 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happintfs. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undiilurb'd  with  noife, 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys : 

•Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  piide 

Of  meads,  and  flreams  that  through  the  valiey  glide  ; 

And  fhady  gro/es  that  cafy  fieep  invite, 

And,  alter  toiliome  days,  a  men  repofe  at  night. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N  . 

But  tho'  there  are  feveral  of  thofe  wild  fcenes,  that 
rare  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  iho-As  ;  yctrwe 
Jind  the  works  of  nr.uire  Hill  more  plcafant,  the  more 
they  referable  thcfe  of  art :  Fcr  in  this  cafe  our  pleafure 
jifes  from  a  double  principle  ;  from  the  agreeablenefs  of 
the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  fimilitude  to  other 
objccls  :  We  are  plea/ed  as  well  with  comparing  their 
Tjeauties,  as  with  furve)  ing  them,  and  can  reprefent  them 
to  our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  take  delight  in  a  profpeft  which  is  well  laid  out, 
End  diverfjfied  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and 
rivers ;  in  thofe  accidental  landikips  of  trees,  clouds  and 
cities,  that  are  fometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  mar- 
ble ;  in  the  curious  fret-work  of  recks  and  grottoes  ; 
and  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  variety  or 
regularity  as  may  feem  the  effect  of  def-gn  in  what  we 
call  the  works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rife  in  value .  according  as 
they  more  or  lefs  referable  thofe  of  art,  we  may  be^l'ure 
that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  advantage  from 
their refemblance  of  fuch  as  are  natural;  becaufe  here 
the  fimilitude  is  not  only  plcafant,  but  the  pattern  more 
perfeft.  The  prettieft  landfkip  I  ever  faw,  was  cne 
drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  ftood  cppo- 
fite  on  one  fide  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to 
a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics. 
Here  you  might  difcover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of 

ihe 
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the  water  in  flrong  and  proper  colours,  with  thepi£ture 
of  a  fhip  entring  at  one  end,  and  failing  by  degrees 
through  the  whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the 
green  fhadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind, 
and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  It-aping  about 
upon  the  wall.  Imuft  confefs,  the  novelty  of  fuch  a  fight 
may  be  one  occafion  of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the  imagination  ; 
but  certaiaiy  its  chief  reafon  is  its  near  refemblance  to  na- 
ture, as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures",  give  the  co- 
lour and  figure,  but  the  motion  of  the  things  it  represent*. 
We  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  generally  irt 
nature  fomethingmore  grand  and  auguft,  than  what  we  . 
meet  with   in  the  curiofities  of  art.     When,  therefore, . 
we  fee  this  imitated  in  any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler 
and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleafure,  than  what  we  receive 
from  the  nicer  and    more  accurate  productions  of  art. 
On  this  account  cur  Eaglijtj  gardens  are  not   fo  enter- 
taining to  thu  fancy  as  ihofc  in  France  and  Italy,  \vher3 
we  fee   a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  foreft,  which  reprefent 
every  where  ar.  artificial  ruclenefs,  much  more  charming 
than  th;:t  neutnefs  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in 
r  cur  own  country.     It  might,  indeed,  be  of  ill 
;u  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  pri- 
,  to  alienate  fo  much  ground  from  pafturagc,, 
plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  fo 
\,i.-!l  i". copied,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage-. 
:i')t  a  whole  eftate  be  thrown  into  a  kind 
uy  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as 
/•ro£t,  as  the  p}eafure  of  the  owner  ?    A 
.  .  <  rgrown  with  willows,   or  a  mountain  fhaded 
.:.•  riot  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  bene- 
licn  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.     Fiekls 
n  m^ke  a  pltaiant  profpeft,  and  if  the  walks  were 
a  i:t:Ic  taken  c':rt  of  that  lie  between  them,   if  the  na- 
meadows  were  help'd  and  icn- 
:  ill  additions  of  art,  and  the  feveral 
:  hed.'t j  fot  off  by  trees  and  flowers,   that  the  foil 
pable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pirtty 
ip  of  his  own  pofteffions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell 

uc  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations 

Da  of 
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of  our  £  '  ich  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  line  ; 

bccnufe  they  fay,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows 
r.nii  uniform  figures.  They  chooi'e  rather  to  mew  a  genius 
in  works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always  conceal  the 
art  by  which  they  direcl  themfeives.  They  have  a  word, 
ic  fecms,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  exprefs  the 
particular  be?uty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  ftrikes  the 
imagination  at  fL-ft  fight,  without  difcovering  what  it  is 
that  has  fo  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  'Bfitijh  gardeners, 
on  the  contrary,  inftead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to 
deviate  from  it  as  much  as  pofiible.  Our  trees  rife  in 
cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  fee  the  marks  of  the 
fciflars  upon  every  plant  and  bum.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther J  am  fingular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my  own  part, 
I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
diffufien  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus 
cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure  ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more 
delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  molt  finifh- 
ed  parterre.  But  as  our  great  mcdefiers  of  gardens  have 
their  magazines  of.  plants  to  difpofe  of,  it  is  very  natural 
for  them  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  :noit  turn  to  their 
own  profit,  in  taking  off"  their  evergreens,  and  the  !ike 
inoveable  plants,  with  which  their  Ihops  are  plentifully 
itockcd.  O 
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slddc  let  egfcgias  urlcs,  opsrumqu?  lr.br,:  em. 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  v.  155. 
Next  add  our  cities  of  illuftrious  name, 
Their  coftly  labour,  and  flupendous  frame.   D  R  Y  D  E  N  . 

HAVING  already  ftiewn  how  the  fa^cy  is  affeft- 
cd  by  the  works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  con- 
fidered  in  general  both  the  works  of  nature    and   of 
art,  how  they  mutually  affift  and  complete  each  other 
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in  forming;  fuch  fcencs  and  profpetls  as  are  ITT 
to  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder,    I   fhall   i 
Paper  throw  together  fome    rc!ie.\ions   on     that  parti - 
ich  has  a  mere  immcdi  .,  thr.n 

any  other,    to  produce  thofe  prinui  >  •£  the 

iinarrirK.uon,  which  have  hitherto  been   ihe   fubjeifl  or' 
this  •-•.Ifeourfe.     The  an  [  mean  is  that  of  architecture, 

I  lh:'.ll  confider  only  with  regard  to  the  light 
in  which  the  foregoing  fpecirlations  have  placed  it, 
without  er.tring  into  thofc  rule*  and  maxim  i  which 

..:  -.natters  of  architecture  have  laid  down,   and 
large  in  putnberlefs   treatifes   upon  that 

in    the  works    of  arckitecture,    may    be 

•:!ig    to    the  !.>uik  and    body  Oi    'J.:e 

•i •,  or  to  t'ic  manner  in  which  it  is  built.     As  for 

fir.d  tiie  ancient.1,  especially  among  th? 

i  . .  .is   of  the  wcikl,  iniinitcly  fuperior  to  i:i<r 

ijji. 

Not  to  mention  the  Tower  of  Balel,  of  which  an 
old  author  fays,  there  were  the  foundations  to  be  fee  a 
in  his  time,  which  looked  like  a  fpacious  mountain  ; 
what  could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  Baltic  n, 
its  hinging  garden?,  and  its  temple  to  Jupiter  2>Y/.Y/, 
that  rofe  a  mile  high  by  eight  feveral  (lories,  each  ftory 
a  furlong  in  height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
Kahflcnian  obfervatory.  I  might  here,  likc\\ife,  take 
nctice  of  the  huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  hguix-  of 
Semtrafais,  with  the  fmalier  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the 
ihape  of  tributary  kings;  the  prodigious  bafcn,  or  arti- 
ficial lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  En^Lrates^  till  inch 
time  as  a  new  canal  was  formed  for  its  reception,  \.itli 
the  feveral  trenches  through  which  that  mer  w.is  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  perfons  who  look  upon  fome  of 
thefe  wonders  of  art  as  fabulous,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
ground  for  fuch  a  fufpicion.  unlefs  it  be  that  we  have 
no  fuch  works  among  us  at  prefent.  There  were  indeed 
many  greater  advantages  for  building  in  thofe  times, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have  been  met  v/ith 
ever  iince.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitful,  men 
lived  generally  on  pafturage,  which  requires  a  much 
fmalier  number  of  hands  than  agriculture  :  There 
D  3  were 
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were  few  trades  to  employ  the  bufy  pait  of  mankind, 
and  fewer  arts  and  fciences  to  give  work  to  men  of 
fpccuktive  tempers ;  and  what  is  mere  than  all  the  reft, 
the  Prince  was  abfolute  ;  fo  that  when  he  went  to  war, 
lie  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  whole  people  :  ^s  we 
find  Sfituramii  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field, 
and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  me  was  at  peace,  and 
turning  her  thoughts  on  building,  that  Ihe  could  ac- 
comphflb  fuch  great  works,  with  Inch  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude cf  labourers  :  befides  that  in  her  climate,  there 
was  fm?JI  interruption  of  frofts  and  winters,  which  mak« 
the  northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I  might 
mention  too,  among  the  benefits  of"  the  climate,  what 
hillcrians  fay  of  the  earth,  that  it  fweated  out  a  bitu- 
men or  natural  kind  of  mcrtar,  which  is  doubtlefs  the 
fame  with  that  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  as  contri- 
buting to  the  firudlure  of  Babel.  Slime  they  ufed  inftead 
of  m>r!i:r. 

In  Eg'fpt  we  fall  fee  their  pyramids,  \vhich  anfwer  to 
the  delcnptions  that  have  been  made  of  them  ;  and  I 
queilipn  not  but  a  traveller  might  find  out  fome  remains 
f.f  the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  province,  and  had 
.a  hundred  temples  di/pofed  among  its  feveral  quarters 
and  divifions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  thefe  eaftern  pieces  of 
magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of 
the  world,  although  an  account  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itfeif  ftill  extant. 

\Ve  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  nobleft  buildings 
that  have  adorned  the  feveral  countries  of  the  world.  It 
is  this  which  has  fet  men  at  work  on  temples  and  pub- 
lic places  of  worfliip,  not  only  that  they  might,  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  building,  invite  the  deity  to 
refide  within  it,  but  that  fuch  ftupendous  works  might, 
at  the  fame  time,  open  the  mind  to  vail  concep- 
tions, and.  fit  it  to  converfe  with  the  divinity  of  the 
place.  For  every  thing  that  is  majeflic  imprints  an 
awfulnefs  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  ftrikes  in  with  the  natural  greatnefs  of  the 
foul.  * 


fn 
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In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  confider  greatncfs  of 
in  architecture,  which  has  fuch  force  upon  the 
imagination,  that  a  fniall  building,  where  it  appears 
lhali  give  ;he  mine  nobler  ideas  than  one  of  twenty  times 
the  bu!.<,  where  the  mar.ncr  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,, 
perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been  more  alionifhed  with 
ti-.c  rn..k'u'c  air  tnat  appeared  in  c.necf  Z^J/^.Y/S  ilatues 
c :  -ili:\c.i.'dtr,  tho'  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might 
have  been  with  rncunt  slihos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the. 
feu  ic  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of  Phidias  t, 
with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reHecl  on  the  difpofiticn  of  mind  he 
finds  in  himfelf,  at  his  lirft  entrance  into  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  fome- 
thing  great  and  amazing  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  con- 
fider hc\v  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affected  with  the  in- 
fule  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times  larger 
thiin  the  other ;  which  can  arife  from  nothing  elfe  but 
the  greatnefs  of  the  manner  ia  the  one,  and  the  mean— 
nefs  irt  the  other. 

I  have  fee  n  an  obfervation  upon  this  fubjecT:  in  z  French- 
author,  which  very  much  plcafed  me.  It  is  in  Monfieur 
Freart's  parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modern  a.chitefture.. 
I  fhall  give  it  the  reader  with  the  fame  terms  of  art 
which  he  has  made  ufe  of.  /  am  obferving  (fays  he)  a 
thing,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it 
proceeds,  that  in  the  fame  quantity  of  fuperficies,  the  one 
manner  feems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  and 
trifling  ;  the  rcafon  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  fay  then,  that' 
to  introduce  into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  manner,  <we 
ought  fo  to  proceed,  that  the  di=vijlon  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  order  tnay  confijt  but  cf  fe<w  parts,  that  they 
be  aH  great  and^of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  j-welling  '•> 
and  that  the  eye  beholding  nothing  little  end  mean,  the 
imagination  may  be  more  'Tigorci'Jly  touched  and  afjecJed 
with  the  cwork  that  ftands  before  it.  For  example  ;  in 
a  ccrnice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
coding,  the  moaiUiotti  or  denielli,  make  a  noble  Jbciv  by 
their  graceful  productions,  if  cwe  fee  none  of  that  ordinary 
confujion  -which  is  the  refult  of  thofe  little  cavities t, 
quarter  rounds  of  the  ajiragal,  and  I  know  not  hoinj 
many  other  intermingled  particulars,  which  produce  no 
D  4  tfefl. 
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<&:&  in  great  and  maj/y  works,  and  which  'very  miprcjitA- 
bly  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  wembir,  it 
is  mcj:  certain  that  ibis  manner  -^ill  appear  folemi  end 
great  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  that  it  ivz'l!  have  but  a  peer  mul 
:::tcn  tft'ccJ,  inhere  there  is  a  redundancy  cf  thoje  _/;:;.v/.;r 
iT/:ament!,  which  divide  and feat ter  the  angles  eftbejtgkt 
inlc  fucb  a  multitude  cf  rays,  fo  prej/cd  together  that  lift 
luhole  nuill  appear  tut  a  confujicn. 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  rrne 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  cor. vex, 
and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 
as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of  China,  as  in  countries  nearer 
home,  that  round  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great 
part  of  thofe  buildings  which  aredeilgned  for  pomp  and 
fciagrjificence.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be,  becaufc  in  thefc 
figures  we  generally  fee  more  of  the  body,  than  in  ihois 
oi  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  jjodies, 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two  thirds  of  the  furface  ;  baft 
as  in  fuch  bodies  the  fight  mult  fplit  upon  feveral  angles, 
it  decs  not  take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  feveral  ideas  of 
the  fame  kind.  Look  upon  the  outfide  of  a  dome,  your 
eye  half  furrounds  it;  look  upcn  the  infide,  and  at  one 
glance  you  have  all  the  profpectof  it;  the  intire  concavity 
falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  fight  being  as  the  center 
that  collects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  cir- 
cumference: In  a  fquare  pillar,  the  fight  often  takes  in 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  furface ;  and  in  a  fquare  concave, 
muft  move  up  and  down  to  thq  different  fides,  before  it  is 
m  after  of  all  the  inward  furface.  For  this  reafon,  the  fancy 
is  infinitely  more  (truck  with  the  view  of  the  open  air, 
and  fkies,  that  pafles  through  an  arch,  than  what  comes 
through  a  fquare,  or  any  other  figure.  The  figure  of 
the  rainbow  does  not  contribute  lefs  to  its  magnificence, 
than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  poetically  de- 
fcribed  by  the  fon  of  Siracb  :  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and 
praife  him  that  made  it ;  <very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  bright- 
nefs  ;  it  encompaffes  the  Heavens  <vcith  a  glorious  circle,  and 
the  hands  ofthe'Moft  High  ha-~ve  bended  it. 

Having  thus  fpokcn  of  that  greatnefs  which  affects 
the  mind  in  architecture,  I  might  next  mew  the  plea- 
lure  that  rifes  in  the  imagination  from  what  appears  new 
and  beautiful  in  this  art;  but  as  every  beholder  has  na- 
tural ly 
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turally  a  greater  tafte  of  thefe  two  perfections  in  every 
building  which  offers  itfelf  to  his  view,  than  of  that 
which  I  have  hitherto  confidered,  1  mall  not  trouble  my 
reader  with  any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  fufficient  for 
my  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  whole  art  which  pleafes  the  imagination,  but  as  it 
i.^  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.  O 
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l^natenus  hoc  Jimile  eft  ecu/is,  quod  merits  <vi3emus. 

Lucr.  1.4.  v.  754, 

Ohjcfts  ftill  appear  the  fame 

To  mind  and   eye,  in  colour  and  in  frame. 

CREECH. 

I  At  firft  divided  the  plcafures  of  the  imagination  into 
fuchasarifefrom  objcfts  that  are  actually  before  our 
eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  after- 
v,  ;irds  called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely  by  its  cwn 
operations,  or  on  occafion  of  fomething  without  us,  as 
tiatuet.,  or  defcriptions.  We  have  already  confidered  the 
firft  divifiOR,  and  mall  therefore  enter  on  the  other, 
which,  for  diitinclion  lake,  1  have  called  the  leccndary 
pleafures  of  the  imagination.  When  I  fay  the  ideas  v»e 
nxeive  from  itatues,  defcriptions,  or  fuch  like  occasions, 
are  tiic  fame  that  were  once  actually  in  ©ur  view,  it  mult 
not  be  underftood  that  we  had  once  feen  the  very  place, 
aclion,  or  perfon  that  are  carved  or  described.  It  is 
fufficient,  that  we  have  feen  places,  perfons,  or  actions 
in  general  which  bear  a  rcfemblance,  or  at  lead  fome 
remote  analogy,  with  what  we  find  reprefentcd.  Since 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  ouce. 
itocked  with  particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and 
\  ury  them  at  her  own  pleafure.. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  (iaivary 

is  the  molt  natural,  and   fhcws   us  fometKing  likfjl  tlie 

cbjrd  that  is  reprefenicd.     To  make  ufe  of  a  common 

iiat.iuce,  let  one,  who  is  born  blind,  take  au  image 

D  5  in 
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in  his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers  the  different 
furrows  and  impreffions  of  the  chiflel,  and  he  will  eafily 
conceive  how  the  fiiape  of  a  man,  or  beait,  may  be  re- 
prefcnted  by  it  ;    but  fliould  he  draw  his  hand  over  a 
.pitture,  where  all  is  fmooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never 
be  able  to  imagine  how  the   feveral  prominencies  and 
depreffions  of  a  human  body  could  be  {hewn  on  a  plain 
piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no  unevennefs  cr  irregu- 
larity.    Defcription  runs  yet  farther  from   the  things   it 
reprefents  than  painting  ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  re- 
femblance  to  its  original,  which  letters  and  fyllables  are 
wholly  void  of.    Colours  fpeak  all  languages,  but  words 
are  umleritood  only  by  fuch   a  people  or  nation.      For 
this  reafon,   tho*  men's  neceifities  quickly  put  them  on 
finding  out  fpeech,  writing  is  probably  of  a  later  in- 
.vention  than  painting  ;  particularly  we  are  told  that  in 
America,  when  the  Spaniards  fir  ft  arrived  there,  exprefTes 
were  fent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint,    and  the 
news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the  ftrokes  of  a  pen- 
cil, which  was  a  more  natural  way  than  that  of  writing, 
tho'   at  the  fame  time  much  more  imperfect,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  draw  the  little  connexions  of  fpeech, 
or  to  give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb.     It 
would  be  yet  more  ibrange,   to  reprefent  vifible  objects 
by  founds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed    to    them,  and 
to  make  fomething  like  defcription  in  mujlc.      Yet  it 
is  certain,  there  may    be  confufed,   imperfect    notions 
of  this  nature  raifed   in    the  imagination    by  an  arti- 
ficial compofidon  of  notes  ;    and  we    find   that   great 
mailers  in  the  art  are  able,  fometime?,  to  fet  their  hearers 
in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcaft  their  minds 
.with  melancholy   fcenes  and   apprehenfions   of  deaths 
and  funerals,  or  to  lull  them  iuto  pleafing  dreams  of 
groves  and  elyfiums. 

In  all  thefe  inflances,  this  fecondary  pleafure  of  the 
imagination,  proceeds  from  that  a&ion  of  the  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  arifing  from  the  original 
objects,  with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  ftatue, 
picture,  defcription,  or  found  that  reprefents  them.  It 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  give  the  neccflary  reafon,  why 
this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  as  I  have  before  obferved  on  the  fame  occa- 

fion  ; 
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fion  ;  but  we  find  a  great  variety  of  entertainments  de- 
rived from  this  fingk-  principle  :   For  it  is  this   that  not 
only  gives  us  a  relifli  of  flatuary,  painting  and  defcrip- 
tion,  but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of 
mimickry.     It  is   this   that  makes  the  feveral  kinds  of 
wit  pleafant,  which  confifls,  as  I  have  formerly  fhe-.vn, 
in  the  affinity  of  ideas  :  And  we  may  add,  it  is  this  alfo 
that  raifes  the  little  fatisfaftion  we  fometimes  find  in  the 
different  forts  of  falfe  wit  ;    whether  it  confifts  in   the 
affinity  of  letters,   as   an  anagram,  acrolHc  ;    or  of  fyl- 
lables,  as  in  doggrel  rhimes,  echoes ;  or  of  words,  as 
in  puns,  quibbles;  or  of  a  whole  fenience  or  poem,  as  • 
wings   and    altars.      The  final  c.iuje,  probably,  of  an- 
nexing pleafure  to    this  operation   of  the  mind,  was  to  • 
quicken  and  encourage  us   in   our  fearches  after  truth, 
fmcc  the  difHnguilhing  one  thing  from  another,  and  the  • 
right  difcerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  depends  wholly  upon 
our  comparing  them  together,  and  obferving  the  con- 
gruity  or  difagreement  that  appears  among  the  feveral . 
works  of  nature, 

But  1  fhall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  pleafures  of 
the  imagination,  which  proceed  from  ideas  railed  by 
11,-ord-,  becaufe  moft  of  the  obfervaiions  that  agree  with 
defcrip dons,. axe  equally  applicable  to  painting  :md  fla^ 
•. 

Words,  when  wel!  chofen,  have  fo  great'  a  frrce  in 
them,  that  a  defcription  often  give;?  us  more  live!/  ideas 
than  the  fight  of  things  themielves.  The  reader  finds 
a  fcene  d;  awn 'in  •  iirunger  colours,  and  painted  more 
to  the  life  in  his  imagination,  by  the  help  of  wordj 
than  by  an  actual  furvey-  of  the  Icene  whi^h  they  de- 
fcribe.  \\\  tijis  c.ifc  the  poet  fcems  to  get  the  better  of 
nature  ;  -he  takes,  indeed,  the  landfkip  aft<:r  her,  but 
gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  hei^iireni  i:s  beauty, 
and  ib  enlivens  the  wJiole  piece,  that  the  images  which 
fiuw  fr.  m  the  objects  themfelves  appear  weak  and  faint, 
in  companion  of  thole  that  coir.c  from  the  expreffions. . 
The  reaifon,  probably,  may  be,  .becaufe  in  the  furvey 
of  any  object,  we  have  only  fo  mucii  of  it  painted  on 
the  imagination,  as  conies  in  at  the  eye  ;  but  in  its 
defcription,  the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it,  as  lie 
pleafes, .and  diicovcrs  to  us  ftveral  parts,  .that  cithtr  we 

did 
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did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our  fight  when  we 
firlt  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  object,  our  idea  of 
it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three  fimple  ideas  ; 
but  when  the  poet  reprefents  it,  he  may  either  give  us 
a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raife  in  us  fuch  ideas 
as  are  molt  apt  to  afreft  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  fe\  eral  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  lame  language,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the 
Words  they  read,  mould  neverthelefs  have  a  different  re- 
lift  of  the  fame  defcriptions.  We  find  one  transported 
with_  a  paflage,  which  another  runs  over  with  coldnefs 
and  indifference,  or  finding  the  reprefentation  extremely 
natural,  where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of  likcneis 
and  conformity.  This  different  tafte  muft  proceed  ei- 
ther frcm  the  perfection  of  imaginaticn  in  one  more  than 
in  another,  or  from  the  different  ideas  that  feveral  readers 
affix  to  the  lame  words.  For,  to  have  a  true  reliih,  and 
form  a  right  judgment  of  a  defcription,  a  man  fhould 
be  born  with  a  good  imagination,  and  muft  have  well 
weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lie  in  the  feveral 
words  of  a  language,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  diftinguifii  which 
are  molt  figmficam  and  expreffive  of  their  proper  ideas, 
and  what  additional  ftrength  and  beauty  they  are  capable 

F  receiving  from  conjunction  with  others.  The  fancy 
muft  be  warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  thofe  images  it  hath 
received  from  outward  objetts,  and  the  judgment  dif- 

rmng,  to  know  what  expreffions  are  mcft  proper  to 
clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the  belt  advantage.  A  man 
who  is  deficient  in  either  of  thefe  refpecls,  tho'  he  may 
receive  the  general  notion  of  a  defcription,  can  never  fee 
diibndtly  all  us  particular  beauties  :  As  a  perfon  with  a 
weak  fight  may  have  the  confufed  profpect  of  a  place 
that  lies  before  him,  without  entring  into  its  feveral 
parts,  or  mfcerning  the  variety  of  its  colours  in  their  full 
glory. and  perfection.  Q 


'  Saturday, 
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Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  Jemel 
Nafcentem  placido  lutnine  <viderisy 

Non  illu/n  labor  Iftbmius 
Clarabit  pitgilem,  non  equus  impiger,  &c. 
Sed  qu<e  T'ibur  fiqu<e  fertile  perfluunt, 

Et  fpijfa  nemorum  coinee 
Fin gtnt  uEotio  carmine  nobilcm. 

Hor.  OJ.  3.  1.4.   v.  i. 

At  whofe  bleft  birth  propitious  rays 
The  mufes  fhed,  on  whom  they  fmile, 

No  dufky  Ijlhmian  game 
Shall  ftouteit  of  the  ring  prcclaim, 

Or,  to  reward  his  toil, 
Wreath  ivy  crowns,  and  grace  his  head  with  bays. 

But  fruitful  THur's  (hady  groves, 

Its  pleafant  fprings,  and  purling  flreams, 

Shall  raife  a  lafting  name, 
And  fet  him  high  in  founding  fame 

For  Lyric  verfe.  CREECH. 

WE  may  obferve,  that  any  iingle  circumftance  of 
what  we  have  formerly  feen  often  raifes  up  a 
whole  fcene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  numberlefs  ideas 
that  before  flept  in  the  imagination  ;  fuch  a  particular 
fmell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a  fudden,  with 
the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens  where  we  firfl  met  with 
it,  and  ts  bring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images  that 
once  attended  it.  Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and 
leads  us  unexpectedly  into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or 
meadows.  We  may  further  obferve,  when  the  fancy  thus 
reflects  on  the  fcenes  that  have  paft  in  it  formerly,  thofe, 
which  were  at  firft  pleafant  to  behold,  appear  more  fo 
upon  reflexion,  and  that  the  memory  heightens  the  de- 
lightfulnefs  of  the  original.  A  Carte/tan  would  account 
for  both  thcfe  inftances  in  the  following  manner. 

The 
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The  fet  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  fuch  a  pro- 
fpect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the  fame  time, 
ha\e  a  fet  of  traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain,  bor- 
dering very  near  upon  one  another;  when,  therefore, 
any  one  of  thefe  ideas  arifes  in  the  imagination,  and 
crmfequently  difpatches  a  flow  of  animal  fpirits  to  its 
proper  trace,  thefe  fpirits,  in  the  violence  of  their  mo- 
tion, run  not  only,  into  the  trace,  to  which  they  were 
more  particularly  directed,  but  into  feveral  of  thofe  that 
lie  abcut  it..  By  this  meajis  they  awaken  other  ideas  of 
the  fame  fet,  which  immediately  determine  a  new  dif- 
patch  of  fpirits,  that  in  the  fame  manner  open  other 
neighbouring  traces,  till  at  laft  the  whole  fet  of  them  is 
blown  up,  and  t.;c  \vhcle  prcfpect  cr  garden  fiourifhes 
in  die  imagination.  But  becaufe  thepkafure  v.e  re- 
ceived from  thefe  places  far  furmounted,  and  overcame 
the  littie  difag/ecdblenefs  we  found  in  them  ;  for  this 
reafon  there  was  at  firft  a  wider  pafiage  worn  in  the  plea- 
fure  traces,  and  on  the  contrary,  fo  narrow  a  one  in  thofe 
which  belonged  to  the  dif  agreeable  ideas,  that  they  were 
quickly  ftopt  up,aadrender;d  incapable  of  receiving  any 
animal  fpirits,  andconfequently  cf  exciting  any  unplea- 
fant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  of 
imagining  things  itrcngly  proceeds  from  r-r.y  greater-.per- 
fcdhon  Ln  the  foul,  or  from  any  nicer  .texture  in  the  brain, 
of  one  man  than  of  another.  But  ;his  is  certain,  that 
a  noble  writer  fhould  be  born  with  this  faculty  in  its 
fail  ftrength  and  vigour,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively 
ideas  from  outward  objedts,  to  retain  them  long,  and  to 
range  them  together,  upon  occafion,  in  fuch  figures  and 
representations,  as  are  mcft  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of 
the  reader.  A  poet  fiiould  take  as  much  pains  in  form- 
ing his  imagination,  as  a  philofopher  cultivating  his 
under/landing.  He  mutt  gain  a  due.  relifh  of  the  works 
of  n:uure,  and  be  thoroughly  converfant  in  the  various 
fcenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  flored  with  country  images,  if  he  would 
go  beyond  paitci a],  r.nd  the  lower  kinds  cf. poetry,  he 
ought  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence of  courts.  He  mould  be  very  well  verfed°  in 
every  tiling  that  is  noble  and  iiatdy  in  the  productions 

of 
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of  art,  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or  ftatuary,  inv 
the  great  works  of  architecture  which  are  in  their  pre- 
fent  glory,  or  in  the  ruins  of  thofe  which  frourifliea  in 
former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  thefe  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  ?.nd  will 
therefore  have  their  influence  en  all  Kinds  of  writing,  if 
the  author  knows  how  to  make  right  ufe  of  them.  .And. 
among  thofe  of  the  learned  languages  who  excel  in  this 
talent,  the  moil  perfect  in  their  feveral  kinds  are  per-- 
haps  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  firft  ilrikes  the  ima- 
gination wonderfully  with  what  is  great,  the  fecond 
with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the  lafl  with  what  is  llrange. 
Reading  the  Ilir.d,  is  like  travelling  through  a  country 
uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  entertained  with  a  thou- 
fand  favage  prcfpefts  of  vaft  deferts,  wide  uncultivated 
.  marfhes,  huge  forefts,  mifhapen  rocks  and  precipices. 
On  the  contrary,  the  *JEneid  is  like  a  well  ordered  gar- 
den, where  it  is  impoffible  to  find  out  any  part  unadorn- 
ed, or  to  caft  our  eyes  upon  a  fingle  fpot,  that  does  not 
produce  fume  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But  when  we 
are  in  the  Metamorphofa  we  are  walking  on  enchanted 
ground,  and  fee  nothing  but  fcenes  of  magic  lying 
round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  defcribing  a 
battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  \s  never 
better  pleafed,  than  when  he  is  in  his  Elyfium,  or  copying 
out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer'?,  epithets  generally 
mark  out  what  is  great.  Virgil1'-,  what  is  ajreeable. 
Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter 
makes  in  the  firit  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of 
i'\iius  in  the 


K^SITOJ  O.TC  afrxtxroH,'  ^--y^t  a'  tAiA»|t>"OA:.|y,7rtir. 

Iliad.  lib  i.  v.  528. 

He  fpoke,  and  awful  bends  his  fable  brows  ; 
Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  Itamp  of  fate,  and  fancHoh  of  the  God  : 
High  heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread  fignal  took, 
And  all  Qlympus  to  the  center  Ihock.  POPE. 

Dixit 
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Dixit  &  a<vertens  rofea  cer<vice  refulfit  : 
Ambrofi&que  com<e  diwnum  <vertice  odorem 
Spiravere  :  Pedes  <vejUs  defluxit  ad  imos, 
Et  vera  incejjli  patuit  Deo. JEn.  i.  v.  406. 

Thus  having  faid,  fhe  turn'd  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  difhevePd  hair  ; 
Which,  flowing  from  her  fhoulders  reach'd  the  ground, 
And  widely  fpread  ambrofial  fcents  around  : 
In  length  of  train  defcends  her  fweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  Love  is  known. 

D  K  T  D 1 X . 

l!f>;:si-'s  perforfs  are  mofl  of  them  godlike  and  terrible  ; 
Virgil  has  fcarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem,  who  are 
not  beautiful,  and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his 
hero  fo. 

lumenque  ju=venttc 

Put'pureum,   ct  IfCtcs  cc;/l:s  ajjla-~vit   honjr*.:. 

JEn.  I.  V.  590. 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  fparkling  grace, 
And  breath 'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N  . 

In  a  word,  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  fublirne  idea?, 
and,  I  believe,  has  raifed  the  imagination  of  all  the 
good  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I  fhall  only  in- 
Itance  Horace,  who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  firit  hii.t 
of  any  paffage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyjffcy,  and  always  rifes 
.  above  himfelf,  when  he  has  Hcnicr  in  his  view.  Virgil 
has  drawn  together,  into  his  JEneid,  all  the  pleafing 
fcenes  his  fubjeft  is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  his 
Georgia  has  given  us  a  collection  of  the  moft  delightful 
landfkips  that  can  be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods, 
herds  cf  cattle,  and  fwarms  of  bees. 

O-vid,  in  his  Metamorphofes,  has  fliewn  us  how  the 
imagination  may  be  aftecled  by  what  is  ftrange.  He  de- 
fcribes  a  miracle  in  every  ftory,  and  always  gives  us  the 
fight  of  fome  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it.  His  art 
confifts  chiefly  in  well  timing  his  defcription,  before  the 
firft  fhape  is  quite  worn  off,  and  the  ne\v  one  perfectly 
finished ;  fo  that  he  every  where  entertains  us  with  fome- 

thing 
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thing  we   never  faw  tefcre,  and    ihews   mender  after 
monrlcr  to  the  end  of  the  Mitamorphcjts. 

If  I  were  to  name  a   poet  that  is  a  perfect  m  after  in 
fe  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I    think 

may  pafs  for  one  :  And  if  his  Paradife  Loft  falls 
jhort  of  the  JEnetd  o*  lliad\x\  this  refpecl:,  it  proceeds  ra- 
ther from  the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, than  from  any  deleft  of  genius  in  the  author.  So 
divine  a  poem  inEnglijb,  is  like  a  ftatcly  palace  built  of 
brick,  where  one  may  fee  architecture  in  as  great  a  per- 
kaicn  as  in  one  of  marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a 
coa-.fcr  nature.  But  to  confident  only  as  it  regards  our 
prefent  fubjeft  ;  what  can  be  conceived  greater  than  the 
battle  of  angels,  the  majeity  of  Meffiah,  the  irature  and 
behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  peers  ?  What  more  beautiful 
than  Patutemtnittpin  paradife,  heaven,  angels,  ddam  and 
Eve  (•  What  more  ftrange,  than  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  feveral  metamorphofes  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the 
iurpriiing  adventures  their  leader  meets  with  in  his  fearch 
after  paradife  ?  No  other  fubjf-ct  could  have  furnifhed 
a  poet  with  fcenes  fo  proper  to  Itrike  the  imagination, 
as  no  other  poet  could  have  painted  thofe  fcenes  in  more 

and  lively  colours.  O 
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-feret  &  rubus  afper  amomum. 

Virg.  Eel.  3.  v.  89. 

The  rugged  thorn  mall  bear  the  fragrant  rofe. 

THE  pleasures  of  thefe  fecondary  views  of  the 
imagination,  are  of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal 
nature  than  thofe  it  has  when  joined  with  light ;  for 
not  only  what  is  great,  ftrange  or  beautiful,  but  any 
thing  that  is  difagreeable  when  look'd  upon,  pleafes 
us  in  an  apt  defcription.  Here,  therefore,  we  mult  enquire- 
after  a  new  principle  of  pleafure,  which  is  nothing  elfr 

but 
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but  the  aftion  of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas 
that  arife  from  words,  with  the  ideas  that  arife  from 
objects  themfelves  ;  and  why  this  operation  cf  the  mind 
as  attended  with  fo  much  pleafure,  we  have  before  con- 
fidered.  For  this  reafon  therefore,  the  d-.-fcnption  of  a 
dunghill  is  pleafing  to  the  imagination  if  the  image  be 
reprefented  to  our  minds  by  fuitable  expreflicns;  tho' 
perhaps,  this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  pleafure 
of  the  underftanding  than  of  the  fancy,  becaufe  we  are 
not  fo  much  delighted  with  the  image  that  is  contained 
in  the  defcripticn,  as  with  the  aptnefs  of  the  description 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  defcription  of  what  is  little,  common,  or 
deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  defcrip- 
ticn cf  what  is  great,  furprifing,  or  beautiful,  is  much 
more  fo ;  becaufe  here  we  are  not  only  delighted  with 
comparing  the  representation  with  the  original,  but  are 
highly  pleafed  with  the  original  itfelf.  Moil  readers, 
I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  defcription 
of  paradife,  than  of  hell  ;  they  are  both,  perhaps, 
equally  perfect  in  their  kind,  but'in  the  one  the  brim- 
ftone  and  fulphur  are  not  fo  refrefhing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, as  the  beds  of  flowers  and  the  wildernefs  of  iweets 
in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumftance  which  recommends 
a  defcription  more  than  all  the  reft,  and  that  is  if  it 
represents  to  us  fuch  objects  as  are  apt  to  raife  a  fecret 
ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  work,  with 
violence  upon  his  paffions.  For,  in  this  cafe,  we  are 
at  once  warmed  and  enlightened,  fo  th.it  the  pleafure 
becomes  more  univerfal,  and  is  leveral  ways  qualified 
to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  painting,  it  is  pleafant  to  look 
on  the  picture  of  any  face,  where  the  refemblance  is 
hit,  but  the  pleafure  increafes,  if  it  be  the  piclure  of  a 
face  that  is  beautiful,  and  is  ftill  greater,  if  the  beauty 
be  foftned  with  an  air  of  melancholy  or  foircv/.  1  he- 
two  leading  pafiions  which  the  more  ferious  parts  of 
poetry  endeavour  to  iHr  up  in  us,  are  terror  and  pity. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wonder  how  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  fuch  pafiions  as  are  very  unpleafant  at  all 
other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper 
defections.  It  is  not  Grange,  that  we  Ikould  take  de- 
light 
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light  in  fuch  paiiagcs  as  are  ape  to  produce  hope,  joy, 
admiration,  love,  or  the-  like  emotions  in  us,  becaiife  they 
never  rife  in  tho  mind' without  an  imvard  pleafure  which 
attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  fhould 
take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejected  by  a  defcrin- 
tion,  when  we  dud  lo  much  uneafmefs  in  the  fear  or  grief 
v.hich  we  receive  from  any  other  occafion  ? 

If  we  confider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleafure, 
we  fliall  find  that  it  does  not  arife  fo  properly  from  the 
defcripdon  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  the  reflection  we 
make  on  ourfelves  at  the  time  of  reading  it.  When  we 
look  on  fuch  hideous  objects,  we  are  not  a  little  pleafed 
to  think  we  are  in  no  danger  of  them.  We  confider 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  as  dreadful  and  harmlefs ;  fo 
that  the  more  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the 
greater  is  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  fenfe  of 
our  own  lately.  In  fhort,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of 
a  defcription,  with  the  fame  curiofity  and  fatisfaction 
that  we  furvey  a  dead  moniter. 


-Lifcrme  cadaver 


Prctrabilur  :  nequeunt  expleri  cwda  tuendo 

Terribiles  oculos,  <vultum,  villofaque  fetis 

Pe flora  femiferi,  atque  extincics  faucibus  ignes. 

Virg.^En.  8.  v.  264. 

They  drag  him  from  his  den. 

The  wond'riirg  neighbourhood,  with  glad  furprife,  "1 

Beheld  his  fhagged  breall,  his  giant  fize,  ( 

His,mouth  that  Hames  no  more,  and  his  extinguifh'd  (* 

eyes.  DRYDEN.J 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  are  delighted  with 
the  reflecling  upon  dangers  that  are  paft,  or  in  looking 
on  a  precipice  at  a  diitance,  which  would  fill  us  with  a 
different  kind  of  horror,  if  we  iaw  it  hanging  over  our 
heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  whea  we  read  of  torments, 
wound?,  deaths,  and  the  like  difinal  accidents,  our 
f  Icafure  does  not  flow  fo  properly  from,  the  grief  which 
luch  melancholy  dtfcriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  fecrct 
cornpariibn  which  we  made  between  ourfelves  and  the 

1  p  crib  a. 
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perfon  who  fufFers.  Such  reprcfentations  teach  us  to  fet 
a  juft  value  upon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prize 
our  good  fortune,  which  exempts  us  from  the  like  cala- 
mities. This  is,  however,  fuch  a  kind  of  pleafure  as  we 
are  not  capable  of  receiving,  when  we  fee  a  perfon  ac- 
tually lying  under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with  in  a 
defcription  ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  the  objeft  preifes  too 
clofe  upon  our  fenfes,  and  bears  fo  hard  upon  us,  that  it 
does  not  give  us  time  or  leifure  to  refleft  on  ourfclves. 
Our  thoughts  are  fo  intent  upon  the  miferies  of  the 
fufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own  happi- 
nefs.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  mif- 
fortuneS  we  read  in  hiitory  or  poetry,  either  as  pa£,  or  as 
fictitious,  fo  that  the  reflection  upon  ourfelves  rifes  in  us 
infenfibly,  and  overbears  the  forrow  we  conceive  for  the 
fuffering's  of  the  afflifted. 

But  becaufe  the  mind  of  man  requires  fomething  more 
perfeft  in  matter,  than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never 
meet  with  any  fight  in  nature  which  fufficiently  anfwers 
its  higheft  ideas  of  pleafantnefs ;  cr,  in  other  words, 
becaufe  the  imagination  can  fancy  to  itfelf  things  more 
great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  than  the  eye  ever  faw,  and  is 
ftill  fenfible  of  fome  defect  in  what  it  has  feen  ;  on  this 
account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  imagina- 
tion in  our  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfefting  na- 
ture where  he  defcribes  a  reality,  ami  by  adding  greater 
beauties  than  are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  de- 
fcribes a  fiftion. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  flow  advances 
which  fhe  makes  from  one  feafon  to  another,  or  to  ob- 
ferve  her  conduct  in  the  fucceffive  production  of  plants 
and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  defcription  all  the 
beauties  of  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole 
year  contribute  fomething  to  render  it  the  more  agree- 
able. His  rofe-trees,  wood-bines  and  jeffamines  may 
flower  together,  and  his  beds  be  cover'd  at  the  fame  time 
with  lilies,  violets  and  amaranths.  His  foil  is  not  re- 
ftrained  to  any  particular  fet  of  plants,  but  is  proper  ei- 
ther for  oaks  or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itfelf  to  the  products 
of  every  climate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh 
may  be  met  with  in  every  hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  it 
proper  to  have  a  grove  of  fpices,  he  can  quickly  com- 
mand 
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rr.and  fun  enough  io  raife  it.  If  all  thi?  will  not  furn'ih 
out  an  agreeable  fcene,  he  cr.n  make  fevcra!  new 
of  ficnvei.-,  whli  richer  fccnls  and  higher  colours  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of"  Nature.  His  concerts 
of"  birds  may  be  as  fail  and  harmonious,  and  his  woods  as 
ti.ick  and  gloomy  as  he  pleafcs.  lie  is  at  no  more  ex- 
pence  in  a  long  villa,  than  a  fhort  one,  and  can  as  eaiily 
throw  his  cafcades  from  a  precipice  of  half  a  mile  high, 
as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has  his  choice  of  the 
winds,  and  can  turn  the  courfe  of  his  rivers  in  all  the 
variety  of 'meanders,  that  are  moft  delightful  to  the  rea- 
der's imagination.  In  a  wcrd,  he  has  the  modelling  of 
nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her  what  charms 
he  pleafes,  provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much, 
and  run  into  abfurdities,  by  endeavouring  to  excel.  O 
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—  mentis  gratijjimus  error.        Her.  Ep.  2.  1.2.  v.  140. 
In  pleafing  error  loft,  and  charmingly  de:e:v'd. 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet 
quite  lofes  fight  of  Nature,  and  entertains  his 
reader's  imagination  with  the  characters  and  adlions 
of  fuch  perfons  as  have  many  of  them  no  exigence,  but 
what  he  belrows  on  them.  Such  are  fairies,  witches, 
magicians,  demons,  and  departed  fpirits.  This  Mr.  Dn>- 
den  calls  The  fairy  tcay  of  writing,  which  is,  indeed, 
more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's 
fancy,  becaufe  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it,  and 
muft  work  altogether  out  of  his  own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this 
fort  of  writing,  and  it  is  impofiible  for  a  poet  to  fucceed 
in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  caft  of  fancy,  and  an 
imagination  naturally  fruitful  and  fuperrtitious.  Befides 
this,  he  ought  to  be  very  well  verfed  in  legends  and  fa- 
bles, antiquated  romances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurfes 

and 
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and  old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our  natural 
prejudices,  and  humour  thofe  notions  which  we  have  im- 
bibed in  our  infancy.  For  olhe-rwife  he  will  be  apt  to 
make  his  fairies  taik  like  people  of  his  own  fpecies,  and 
not  like  other  fets  of  beings,  who  convert  e  with  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  think  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
of  mankind. 

•Sylvis  dctiucii  caveant,  me  judice,  fatmi, 
J\>c  <uclut  innati  tri<viis,  ac  pent  forenfes, 

-tcacris  ju'ventntur  virjiinu  - 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  244. 

A  ••fjityr,  that  comes  flaring  from  the  woods, 
not  at  firit  fpeak  like  an  crator. 


I  do  not  fay,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearfal,  that  Spirits 
muft  not  be  confined  to  fpeak  fenfe,  but  it  is  certain 
their  fer.ie  ought  to  be  a  little  difcolourcd,  that  it  may 
feem  {.articular,  and  proper  to  the  perfon  and  condition 
cf  the  fpeakef. 

Thefe  defcriptions  raife  a  pleafmg  kind  of  horror  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  am  life  his  imagination  \\5th 
the  fir.ingenefs  and  novelty  of  the  perfons  who  r.re  i  e- 
prefcntcd  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our  memcry 
the  ftcries  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood,  and  favour 
tkofe  fecret  terrors  and  appreheofions  to  which  the  i::iiid 
of  man  is  naturally  fubject.  We  arc  pleafc-d.  v.iii.  iur- 
veying  the  difFerent  habits  and  behaviour;  of  : 
countries  ;  how  much  mere  mull  we  be  delighted  <;r,d 
furprifed  when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  cre- 
jiticn,  and  fee  the  peribus  and  manners  of  another  fpcciec  r 
IMen  cf  cold  fancies,  and  philofophical  difpofitions,  ob- 
jtci  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability 
enough  to  affeft  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  we  are  fure,  in  general,  thcrj  :ire 
many  intellectual  beings  in  the  world  befides  ourfelves, 
and  feverai  \\  ecies  of  ipirits,  who  are  fubject  to  diifueiit 
laws  and  oeconomies  from  thofe  of  mankind  ;  when  we 
fee,  therefore,  any  of  tiitfe  reprefented  naturally,  we 
cannot  lock  upon  the  reprcfentaUon  as  altogether  im- 
po£ible  ;  nay,  many  are  prepofleit  with  fuch  falfe  opi- 
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nions,  as  difpofe  them  to  believe  thefe  particular  dehi- 
fions;  at  leall  we  have  all  heard  fo  many  pleahinv  rela- 
tions in  favour  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  feeing 
through  the  falfliood,  and  willingly  give  ourfelves  up  to 
fo  agreeable  an  impofture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  among 
them  ;  for,  indeed,  almoil  the  whole  fabftance  of  it 
owes  its  original  to  the  darknefs  and  fuperliition  of  later 
ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made  ufe  of  to  amuie 
mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a  fenfe  of  their  duty. 
Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more  reve- 
rence and  horror,  before  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
learning  and  philofophy,  and  loved  to  ailonifh  thcmfelves 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms, 
and  inchantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England 
that  had  not  a  ghoft  in  it,  the  church-yards  were  all 
hr.unted,  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  be- 
longing to  it,  and  there  was  fcarce  a  fhepherd  to  be  met 
with  who  had  not  feen  a  fpirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our  Enelijh  are 
much  the  belt,  by  what  I  have  yet  feen  ;  whether  it  be 
that  we  abound  with  more  ftories  of  this  nature,  or 
that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  fort  of 
poetry.  For  the  Englijh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
( ../ten  difpofed  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of 
temper,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  not  lo 
liable. 

Among  the  Englijh,  Shake/pear  has  incomparably  ex- 
celled allcthers.  That  noble  extravagance  of  lancy, 
which  he  had  in  fo  great  perfection,  thoroughly  quali- 
fied him  to  touch  this  weak  fuperititious  part  of  his 
reader's  imagination  ;  and  made  him  capable  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  where  he  had  nothing  to  fupport  him  befides  the 
Hi  ength  of  his  own  ge-nius.  There  is  ibmething  fo  wild 
ar.cl  yet  fo  folemn  in  his  fpceches  of  his  ghoils,  fairies, 
witches,  and  the  like  imaginary  perfons,  that  we  can- 
not forbear  thinking  them  natur.il,  tho'  we  have  no  rule 
by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and  muil  confefs,  if  there 
are  fuch  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable 
they  fliould  talk  and  act  as  he  has  repreiented  them. 

There 
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There  is  another  fort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we 
Ibnffe times  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  author 
reprefents  any  paflion,  appetite,  virtue  or  vice,  under  a 
vilible  fhape,  and  makes  it  a  perfon  or  an  aftor  in  his 
poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  defcriptons  of  Hunger  and 
Envy  in  O-vid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death 
in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the  like  fnadowy 
perfons  in  Sperfar,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in  repre- 
ieritations  of  this  kind.  I  have  difcourfed  of  thefe  em- 
blematical peri  on  s  iri  former  papers,  and  mall  therefore 
only  mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  fee  how  many 
ways  poetry  addiefles  itfelf  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has 
not  only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but 
makes  new  worlds  of  its  own,  mews  us  perfons  who  are 
not  to  be  found  in  being,  and  reprefents  e\  en  the  facul- 
ties of  the  foul,  with  the  feveral  virtues  and  vices,  in  a 
fenfible  mape  and  character. 

•  I  mall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  confider  in  gene- 
ral, how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  pleafe 
the  imagination,  with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this 
effay.  O 
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——^tibcunque  ~jolunt  men  tern  audit  oris  agiinto. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  ico. 

And  raife  mens  pafiions  to  what  height  they  will. 

ROSCOMMON. 

AS  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fi&ion  borrow,  their 
feveral  materials  from  outward  objccls,  and  join 
them  together  at  their  own  pleafure,  there  are  others 
who  are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  clofely,  and  to 
take  intire  fcenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  hiftorians,  na- 
tural philofophers,  travellers,  geographers,  and  in  a 
word,  all  who  defcribe  vifible  objects  of  a  real  exigence. 
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It  is  the  moil  -igreeable  talent  of  an  hirlori.iii  to  be 
able  to  draw  up  his  amiies  and  fight  his  battles  in  pro- 
per expreffiom,  to  let  before  our  eyes  the  diviiions,  ca- 
•:.\  jealoufies  of  great  men,  ro  lead  us  &.rp  .by 
itep  into  the  feu-i.i!  actions  -and  event,  of  his  hiltory. 
We;  love  to  lee  the  fubjec~l  unfolding  itfelf  by  juil  de- 
grees, and  breaking  upon  us  infenfibly,  that  ib  we  may 
t>c  kept  in  a  plc.iiinq;  fufpencc,  and  have  time  given  us 
to  raife  our  expectations,  and  to  fide  with  one  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  relation.  I  confefs  this  fliews 
nore  the  art  than  tli3  veracity  of  this  hiilorian,  but  f 
am  only  to  fpeak  of  kirn  as  he  is  qualified  to  pleife  the 
imagination.  And  in  this  refpecl  Livy  his,  perhaps,  ex- 
celled all  v.ho  went  before  him,  or  ha\-e  written  ilnce 
his  time.  He  defcribes  every  thing  in  ib  lively  a  man- 
ner, that  his  whole  hiilory  is  an  admirable  picture,  and 
touches  on  fach  proper  circumllances  in  every  itory, 
that  hi*  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  fpeftator,  and  feels 
in  himfelf  all  the  \ariety  of  paffions  which  are  corre- 
Ipondent  to  the  feveral  parti  of  the  relations. 

But  among  this  fet  of  writers  there  are  none  who 
more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination,  than  the  au- 
thors ot  the  uew  philoibphy,  whether  we  coniider  their 
theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  difcoveries.  they 
have  made  by  glulfes,  er  any  other  of  their  contempla- 
tions on  nature.  We  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  rind  even' 
green  leaf  iwarm  with  million^,  of  animals,  tkat  at 
their  largcit  g-rovvth  are  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 
There  i;  ibniething  very  engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well 
a:,  to  our  reaion,  in  the  treatifes  of  metals,  minerals, 
pLints,  and  meteors-.  But  when  we  iurvey  the  whol* 
cui  :li  at  once,  and  the  leveral  planets  that  lie  within  its 
neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleating  ultoniili- 
ment,  to  fee  lo  many  woridt  hanging  one  above  ano- 
ther, and  Hiding  round  their  axlea  in  i'uch  an  amazir.s; 
poir.p  and  folemnity.  If,  after  this,  we  contemplate: 
thole  wild  fields  of  lEtber,  that  reach  in  height  as  tar  ru 
from  H  at  urn  to  the  fix'd  ftars,  and  run  abroad  ulmoil  to 
an  infinitude,  our  imagination  finds  its  capacity  iiiled 
with  ib  immenfc  a  proipccl,  and  puts  iticlf  upon  the 
itretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rife  higher,  and 
coniider  the  nx'd  liars  as  fo  many  vail  cceaas  of  flarm-, 

VOL.  VI.  t  that 
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<hat  are  each  of  them  attended  v,:  •" .  t   of 

planets,    iir.d    Itlll  difcover    new  firtti«i         '•  :cw 

lights  that  are  funk  farther  in  thole  unh-h-;  .  :ii- 

t&'xEtber,  Co  as  noc  to  be  feen  by  the  ftrongeit  of  our 
telescopes,  we  are  loll  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  funs  and 
worlds,  and  .confounded  with  the  irnmenfity  and  mag- 
nificence of  nature.  • 

Nothing  is  more  pleafant  to  th :  fancy,  than  to  en- 
Jarge  itfeiV  by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of  the  va- 
rious proportions  which  its  feveral  objefts  bear  to 'each 
other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  earvh,  the  earth  to  the  circle  it  elefcribes 
round  the  fun,  that  circle  to  the  iphere  of  the  nVd 
liars,  the  fphcre  of  the  fix'd  ilars  to  the  circuit  of  the 
whole  creatior.  the  whole  creation  itfelf  to  the  infinite 
fpace  that  is  every  where  ciirniied  about  it  ;  or  when  the 
imagination  works  downward,  and  confiders  the  bulk 
of  a  human  body  in  refpetft  of  an  animal  a  hundred 
times  lefs  than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  fuch  an 
animal,  the  different  fpri-ngs  that  acluate  the  limbs, 
the  fpirits  which  fct  the  fprings  a  going,  and  the  pro- 
portionable minutcnefs  ot  theie  feveral  parts,  before  they 
have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  perfection,  but  if, 
after  all  this,  we  take  the  leail  particle  of  thefe  animal 
fpirits,  and  confider  its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into 
a  world  that  lhall  contain  within  thofe  narrow  dirnen- 
fions  a  heaven  and  earth,  liars  and  planets,  and  every 
different  fpecies  of  1  ving  creatures,  in  the  fame  analogy 
and  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  uni- 
verfe  ;  iuch  a  fpeculation,  bv  reaibn  of  its  nicety,  ap- 
pears ridiculous  to  thofe  who  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  that  way,  though  at  the  fame  time  k  is  founded 
on  no  lefs  than  the  evidence  of  a  demonftration.  Nay,  we 
nay  yet  carry  it  farther,  and  difcovtr  in  the  fmalleit  par- 
fide  of  this  little  wo'ld  a  new  exhauited  fund  of  matter, 
cupable  of  being  fpun  out  into  another  univerfe. 

I  have  uwch  the  longer  on  this  fubjeft,  becaufe  I  think 
it  may  mew  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as  the  de- 
fectivenefs  of  our  imagination  j  how  it  is  confined  to  a 
very  frnail  quantity  of  fpace,  and  immediately  ftopt  in 
its  operation,  when  it  endeavours  to  take  in  any  thing 
that  js  very  great  or  very  little.  Let  a  man  try  ta  con- 
ceive 
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ccive  the  different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty, 
from  another  which  is  an  hundred  times  lefs  thap.  a  mite, 
or  to  compare,  in  his  thoughts  a  length  of  a  thoufand 
diameters  of  the  earth,  with  that  of  a  million,  and  he 
will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different  meafures  in  his 
mind,  adjufted  to  fuch  extraordinary  degrees  of  gran- 
deur or  minutenefe.  The  underilanding,  indeed,  opens 
an  infinite  Ipacc  en  every  fide  of  us,  but  the  imagina- 
tion, after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  immediately  at  a  Itand, 
and  finds  herfelf  fwal  lowed  up  in  the  imrnenfity  of  the 
•void  that  furrounds  it:  Oufrenfon  can  purfue  a  parti- 
cle of  matter  through  an  infinite  variety  of  divisions, 
but  the  fancy  foon  Icfes  fight  cf  it,  and  feels  in  itfelf  a 
kind  of  chairn,  that  wants  to  be  filled  \vith  mutter  of  a 
more  fenfi'ble  bulk.  We  can  neither  widen  nor  contract 
the  faculty  to  the  dimenfion  of  either  extreme.  The  ob- 
ject is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would  compre- 
hend the  circumference  of  a  world,  and  vlvvindlesiutone- 
thiug,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an  atoni. 

It  is  poflible  this  'defect  of  imagination  may  not  be  ia 
the  foul  itfelf,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  die  body. 
Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  fuch  a 
variety  of  imprefiions,  or  the  animal  %irits  may  be  in- 
capable of  figuring  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  excite  fo  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  How- 
ever it  be,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  beings  of  a  higher 
nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this  rcfpcet,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable the  foul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect 
hereafter  in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  reft  ;  info- 
much  that,  perhaps,  the  imagination  will  be  able  ta 
keep  pace  with  the  understanding,  and  to  form  in  itfeif 
dilhnct  idejii  of  all  the  different  modes  and  quantities  of 
fyace.  <* 
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Ignotis  errare  !octs,  ignola  <videre 

Flumina  gaudebat ;  ftudio  minuente  labor  em. 

Ovid  Met.  1.  4.  v.  294. 

He  fought  frefb  fountains  in  a  foreign  foil ; 
The  pleafure  leiTen'3  the  attending   toil. 

AD  D«i  SON. 

THE  plcafures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly 
confined  to  fuch  particular  authors  as  are  con- 
verfant  in  material  objecls,  but  are  often  to  be  met 
\vith  among  the  polite  mailers  of  morality,  criticifm, 
and  other  ipeculations  abttracled  from  matter,  who  tho' 
they  do  not  direftly  treat  of  the  vifible  parts  of  nature, 
often  draw  from  them  their  fimilitudes,  metaphors,  and 
allegories.  By  thcfe  allufions  a  truth  in  the  underiland- 
ing  is  as  it  were  reflected  by  the  imagination  ;  we  are 
able  to  fee  fomething  like  colour  and  majie  in  a  notion, 
and  to  difcover  a  fcheme  of  thoughts'  traced  out  upon 
matter.  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of 
fatisfaclion,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the 
fame  time,  while  the  fancy  is  Jbufy  in  copying  after  the 
underllanding,  and  tranfcribing  ideas  out  cf  the  intel- 
lectual world  into  the  material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  mews  itfelf  in  the  choice 
of  pleafing  allufions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken 
from  the^mr/  or  1:  ant  if  id  works  of  art  or  nature;  for 
though  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to  de- 
light the  imagination,  the  chief  defign  of  an  allufion 
being  to  illuftrate  and  explain  the  pafiages  of  an  author, 
it  mould  be  always  borrowed  from  what  is  more  known 
and  common,  than  the  paffages  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chofen,  are  like  fo  many 
tracks  of  light  in  a  difcourfe,  that  make  every  thing 
about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor, 

when 
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when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  calls  a  kind  of  glory 
round  it,  and  darts  a  lultre  through  a  whole  fcntence. 
Thefe  different  kinds  of  allufion  are  but  fo  many  differ- 
ent manners  of  fimilitude,  and,  that  they  may  pleafe 
the  imagination,  the  likenefs  ought  to  be  very  exacl,  or 
very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  fee  a  picture  where  the 
refemblance  is  juft,  or  the  polture  and  air  graceful. 
But.  v.e  often  find  eminent  writers  very  faulty  in  this  re- 
fpuct  ;  great  fcholars  are  apt  to  fetch  their  comparisons 
and  allulions  from  the  fciences  in  which  they  are  moil 
convcrfant,  fo  that  a  man  may  fee  the  compafb  of  their 
learning  in  a  treatife  on  the  molt  indifferent  fubjedt.  I 
hu.vc  reud  a  difcourfe  upon  love,  which  none  but  a  pro- 
found chymilt  could  underitand,  and  have  heard  many  a 
fennon  that  mould  only  have  been  preached  before  a 
congregation  of  Carte/tans,  On  the  contrary,  your  men 
of  bufinefs  ufually  have  recourfe  to  fuch  inftances  as  are 
too  mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the  rea- 
der into  a  game  of  chefs  or  tennis,  or  for  leading  him 
from  {hop  to  mop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades  and 
employments.  It  is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an  in- 
finite variety  of  very  agreeable  allufions  in  both  thefe 
kinds,  but,  for  the  generality,  the  mod  entertaining  ones 
He  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  ca- 
pacities, and  more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  arts  and  fciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affefting  the  imagination,  that 
gives  an  embellifhrnent  to  good  fenfe,  and  makes  one 
man's  compofitions  more  agreeable  than  another's.  Ic 
lets  off  all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life 
and  higheil  perfection  of  poetry :  where  it  mines  in 
an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preferved  feveral  poems 
for  many  ages,  that  have  nothing  elfe  to  recom- 
mend them  ;  and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are 
prefent,  the  work  appears  dry  and  infipid,  if  this 
fingle  one  be  wanting.  It  has  fomething  in  it  like 
creation  :  It  beftows  a  kind  of  exiitencc,  and  draw.> 
up  to  the  reader's  view  feveral  objects  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature, 
and  gives  greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a  word, 
it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  moft  illuitriou* 
fcenes  in  the  univerfe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  more 
E  3  gloriou* 
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glorious  mows  and  apparitions,  than  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  it. 

We  have  now  difcovered  the  feveral  originals  of  theie 
pkafures  that  gratify  the  fancy*;  and  here,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  caft  under  their  proper 
heads  thofe  contrary  objedls,  which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with 
diftalle  and  terror;  for  the  imagination  is  as  liable  to 
pain  as  pleafure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  acci- 
dent, or  the  mind  dilbrdered  by  dreams  or  ficknels,  the 
fancy  is  over-run  w;th  wild  difmal  ideas,  and  terrified 
with  a  thoufaad  Hideous  monfters  of  its  own  framing. 

Eiintenidum  'velull  demens  videt  agmina  Pentheus, 
El  Jchm  getr.inum,  ^3  duplizss  Je  oftendere  Tbebas  : 
Aut  AgCiincnincnius  Jcenis  agitatus  Qfeftes, 

tan  facibits  matron  &  ferpenttbus  atris 
Llrr.  fugitt  ultriccfque  fedent  in  limine  dirtf. 

Virg.  ISLvi.  4.  v.  46,9. 

Like  Paaheus,  when  difiracled  with  his  fear, 
II  •  :"<uv  two  i'uns,  and  double  Thebes  appear  i 
Or  mad  Oreji-es,  when  his  mother's  gholt 
1-ull  in  his  face  infernal  torches  t:lt, 
And  Ihook  her  fnaky  locks :  he  fnuns  the  fight,     "\ 
Flies  o'er  the  ftage,  furpriz'd  with  mortal  fright ;      > 
The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight.    3 

DKYDEN* 

There  is  not  a  fight  in  nature  Co  mortifying  as  that  of 
a  diftrafted  perfon,  when  his  imagination  is  troubled, 
and  his  whole  foul  difordered  and  confufed.  Batjhn 
in  ruins  is  not  fo  melancholy  a  fpeclacle.  But  to  quit 
fo  difagreeablc  a  fubjecl,  I  mail  only  confider  by  way 
of  conclufion,  what  an  infinite  advantage  this  faculfy 
gives  an  almighty  Being  over  the  foul  of  man,  and  how 

freat  a  mcafure  of  happinefs  or  mifery  we  are  capable 
f  receiving  from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  feen  the  influence  that  one  has 
over  the  fancy  of  anotker,  and  with  what  eafe  he  con- 
veys into  it  a  variety  of  imagery  ;  how  great  a  pewcr 
then  may  we  fuppofe  lodged  in  him,  \vho  knows  all  the 
ways  of  affc&ing  the  imagination,  who  CAU  infuff  whnt 

ideas 
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ideas  he  plrnfes,  and  fill  thofe  ideas  with  terror  and 
delight  to  vsliut  decree  he  think':  fit  ?  He  c:.n  excite 
images  in  the  irind  without  the  help  of  words,  and 
make  fcenei  rile  up  before  us  and  fcem  prcfent  to  the 
eye  without  the  afv.flance  of  bodies  or  exterior  objects,- 
He  can  tranfp  jrt  the  imagination  with  fuch  beautiful  and 
glorious  vifions,  as  cannot  poffibly  enter  into  our.prefent 
conceptions,  or  haurt  it  with  inch  ghalHy  fpeclres  and 
apparitions,  as  \vouLl  make  us  hope  for  annihilation, 
and  think:  exiiicnc;:  no  better  th;.n  a  curfe.  Inihorc,  • 
he  can  fo  exqu'Lu'y  n.vifh  or  torture  the  foul  through 
this  finglc  faculty,  ...s  night  fuffice  to  make  the  whole 
heaven  or  hell  ct  any  iinire  being. 

This  efiay  on  th^  pie.-.uires  of  the  imagination  hav- 
ing been  published  in  iepnrate  papers,  I  Chall  conclude  it 
with  a  table  of  die  principal  contents  of  each  paper. 

The     C  O  N  T  E  N  T  S. 

PAPER    I. 

THE  perfefllon  of  our  Jight  abciie  our  other  fenfe.'.  7'Le 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  arife  originally  from, 
Jigkt,  The  pkafures  of  the  imagination  divided  under  two 
heads.  The  flca.fur.es  of  the  imagination  in  feme  refpeBs 
equal  to  tfrofe  cf  the  under jl a:: ding  The  extent  of  the  plea- 
Jurei  oftbe  imagination.  The  ad-vantages  a  man  receives 
from  a  relifh  of  thefe  pleafures.  In  'what  rcfpeft  they  art 
preferable  to  thofe  of  the  undemanding. 

PAPER    II. 

Three  fources  of  all  the  frlcafures  of  the  imagination f 
in  cur  fur-vey  of  outward  objctts.  Uoio  what  is  great 
pleajes  thj  imagination.  Hsiv  ivbat  is  new  pleafes  the 
imagination.  Hovj  ivhat  is  beautiful  in  our  CIVK  fpecies 
pleajes  the  imagination.  Haiu  ivhat  is  beautiful  in  genera f 
pleajcs  the:  imagination.  What  other  accidental  caufet  may 
contribute  to  the  heightning  of  thsfe  pleafures. 

PAPER     III. 

Why   the  neceflary    caufe    of  our  being  pleafed_  with 
ivh.it  is  great,  aw,  or  beautiful,    unknown,      W~hy  the 
E  4. 
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•final  c 3. life  wore  known  and  more  iijcful.  7't>(  final  caufe 
of  our  bring  pleajcd  <vj!tb  *ivhat  is  great.  The  final  caufe 
of  our  being  pleafed  v.ith  me  hat  is  new.  The  final  caujs'if 
tttr  being pltajed tuitb  what  'is  he:iutiful  in  our  own  ijW- 
cies.  c/ he  final  caufe  of  our  being  frlecijed  i(.'ith  what  is 
beautiful  in  general. 

PAPER     IV. 

The  works  of  nature  mere  pleafant  to  the  imagination 
than  thefe  L^"  art.  The  works  «f  nature  JKll  wore  p  leaf  ant  * 
the  more  they  refemble  tbofe  of  art.  The  works  of  art  more 
pltafant,  the  mare  they  referable  tbofe  of  nature.  Our  Eng- 
LiOi  pJantations  and  gardens  coii/idercd  in  the  foregoing 
tight. 

PAPER     V. 

Of  architecture,  as  it  affetts  the  imagination.  Great- 
ncfs  in  arckite&ure  relates  either  to  the  buik^r  to  the  man- 
ner. (Jreatnejs  of  bulk  in  the  ancient  oriental  buildings. 
The  ancient  accounts  of  thefe  buildings  confirnfd,  I .  Frt/m 
the  advantages  for  retiring  fuch  iuorks,  in  the  firji  ages  of 
the  ^world,  and  in  the  eaftern  climates  :  2 .  From  Jeveral  of 
them  ivhich  are  ft  ill  extant.  Inftances  hciv  greatnefs  of 
manner  affefis  the  imagination.  A  French  authors  ob~ 
fcr<vation  on  this  fubjetJ.  Why  concave  and  convex  figure  s 
git'e  a  greatnefs  of  manner  to  works  of  architeclure-.  Every 
thing  that  plcajes  the  imagination  in  architeclure,  is  either 
great,  beautiful,  er  ne-iv. 

PAPER    VI. 

The  fecondary  pleafurgs  of  the  imagination.  The  fettered 
fr-urcrs  of  tbefe  pleafures,  (ftatuary,  painting,  defcription, 
and  muiic)  compared  together.  The  final  caufe  of  our 
receiving  pleafure  from  thefe  fever  al  fourccs.  Of  delcrip- 
tions  in  particular.  The  power  cfivords  over  the  imagi- 
nation. Why  one  reader  more  pleafed  ivith  dcfcriptions 
than  another. 

PAPER    VII. 

HOVJ   a   nvhole  fet  of  ideas  hang    together,    {5V.      A 
natural  caufe  c.JJigned  for  it.     Hciv  to  perfedl  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  writer.     Who -among  the  ancient  poets  I:  ad  this 
faculty  in  its  greateft  perfection.     Homer  excelled  in  ima- 
gining 
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g:ning  what  is  great ;  Virgil  :n  imagining  what  is  beau- 
tiful ;  Ovid  in  imagining  what  is  new.  Our  own  country- 
man Milton  very  p  erf e£l  in  all  thrfe  three  refpecls. 

PAPER    VIII. 

Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleafant  to  behold,  pleafes  the 
imagination  when  well  defcribed.  Why  the  imagination 
receives  a  mere  exquifete  pleafure  from  the  dcfcription  of 
iv hat  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful.  The  pleafure  Jlill 
heightened,  if  what  is  dcfcribed  raifes  pafflon  in  the  mind. 
Dilagreeable  pajfiions  pica/ing  when  raijcd  ty  apt  dcfcrip- 
tions.  Why  terror  and  grief  are  plea/tug  to  the  mind  when, 
excited  by  dcfcription.  A  particular  ad-vantage  the  wri- 
ters in  poetry  and  fiction  have  to  pleafe  the  imagination. 
What  liberties  are  allowed  them. 

PAPER    IX. 

Of  that  kind  cf  poetry  which  Mr.  Dryden  calls  the 
fairy  way  of  writing.  How  a  poet  Jhould  be  qualified 
for  it.  The  pleafures  cf  the  imagination  that  arife  from 
it*  In  this  refpett  why  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients. 
Why  the  Englifli  excel  the  moderns.  Who  the  left  among 
the  Englifh.  Of  emblematical  perjom. 

PAPER     X. 

What  anthers  pleafe  the  imagination.  Who  ba-ve  no- 
thing to  do  with  fiction.  Hew  hiftory  pleafes  the  imagi- 
nation. How  the  authors  of  the  new  philefophy  pleafe 
the  imagination.  7 he  bounds  and  defects  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Whether  thefe  dcfcfls  are  e/Iential  to  th(  imagination. 

PAPER     XI. 

Hew  thefe  pleafe  the  imagination,  who  treat  of  fiibjefls 
abftrafl  from  matter,  by  allujions  taken  from  it.  What 
alluilons  moji  pleajing  to  the  imagination.  Gnat  writers 
how  faulty  /'/;  this  rtfpefl.  Of  the  art  of  imagining  in 
general.  The  imagination  capable  cf  pain  as  well  as  plea- 
jut  e.  In  what  degree  the  imagination  is  capable  either  cf 
fi'.in  or  fit  afire .  O 
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Hdc  fcripji  nvn  otii  abundant  ia,  fed  amor  it  ergo.  ie. 

Tull.  Epift, 

I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  abundance  of  leifurc, 
but  of  my  affe&ion  towards  you. 

I  Do  not  know  any  tiling  which  gives  greater  diftur* 
bance  to  converfation,  than  the  falfe  notion  which 
people  have  of  raillery.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
f.rft  point  to  be  air&ftd  at  in  fociety,  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  thofe  with  whom  you  converfe.  The  way  to 
that,  is  to  fiiew  you  are  well  inclined  towards  them  ; 
what  then  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fet  up  for  being 
extremely  fharp  and  biting,  as  the  term  if,  in  your  ex- 
prc&ons  to  your  familiars  ?  A  man  who  has  no  good 
quality  but  courage,  is  in  a  very  ill  way  towards  making 
an  agreeable  figure  in  the  world,  becaufe  that  which  he 
has  fuperior  to  other  people  cannot  be  exerted,  without 
raifmg  hiinfelf  an  enemy.  Your  gentleman  of  a  fatirical 
vein  is  in  the  like  condition.  To  fay  a  thing  which  per- 
plexes the  heart  of  him  you  fpeak  to,  or  brings  blufhes 
into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  an 
tripardonable  offence  to  fhew  a  man  you  cro  not  care, 
v.  hcih^r  he  is  pleai'cJ  or  difpleafed.  But  won't  you  then 
take  a  jell  ?  Yes  :  but  pray  let  it  be  a  jefl.  It  is  no  jcft 
to  put  me,  who  am  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  an  "utter  aver- 
sion to  fpeaking  to  more  than  one  man  at  a  time,  under 
a  neceffity  to  explain  myf.jlf  in  much  company,  and  re- 
ducing me  to  fhame  and  derifion,  except  Iperiorm  what 
my  infirmity  of  filencs  diiablcs  me  to  do. 

CcJUfikenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with  that 
quality,  without  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit  at 
all,  a  found"  judgment.  This  gentleman  rallies  the 
belt  of  ar.y  man  I  know,  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon 
a  circumliance  which  you  are  in  your  heart  not  unwil- 
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linr'  to  grant  him,  to  wit,  that  you  are  guilty  of  an  ex- 
cefs  in  fomething  which  is  in  itfelf  laudable.  He  very 
well  underitands  what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear 
your  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much  that 
tiling.  The  generous  will  bear  being  reproached  as  lavifti, 
and  the  valiant  as  rafh,  without  belno  provoked  to  refent- 
ment  againit  their  monitor.  What  has  been  faicl  to  be  a 
mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the  character  of 
a  good  companion.  The  good  writer  makes  his  reader 
better  ple.ifed  with  himfelf,  and  the  agreeable  man 
makes  his  friends  enjoy  themfelves,  rather  than  him, 
while  he  is  in  their  company.  Callijlbtnes  does  this  with 
inimitable  plcafentry.  He  whifpercd  a  friend  the  other 
day,  fo  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young  officer,  who  gave 
fymptoms  of  cocking  upon  the  company,  that  gentle- 
man has  very  much  of  the  air  of  a.general  officer.  Tlte 
youth  immediately  put  on  a  compofed  behaviour,  and 
behaved  himfelf  iuitably  to  the  conceptions  he  believc-i 
the  company  had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  thr.t  Cal- 
lijihenes  will  make  a  man  run  into  impertinent  rel-ttions, 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  o:prcls  the  fatisfadtion  hje 
has  in  his  own  dear  Jelf  tili  he  is  very  .idicalous,  but  iu 
this  cafe  tl»e  man  h  made  a  fo-,1  by  his  own  confent, 
and  not  cxpofcd  as  iuch  whether  he  will  or  no..  I  take 
it  therefore  that,  to  make  raillery  agreeably  a  man  mult 
either  not  know  he  i.->  ntliieci,  of  think  never  theworfe  of 
himfelf  if  he  feet  he  is. 

Acetits  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more  ge- 
nerally admired  than  CalltjUjwcf,  but  net  with  juitice. 
Acetus  has  no  regard  to  the  modeiiy  or  weaknifs  of  the 
pcrfon  he  rallies;  but:  if  tlie  qua.ity  or  humility  gives 
him  any  fuperiority  to  the  man  he  would  fall  upon,  he 
has  no  mercy  on  making  the  onfet.  He  can  be  -pleated, 
to  fee  his  bell  friend  out  of  countenance,  while  the  laugh- 
is  lead  in  his  own  applaufe.  His  raillery  always  puts 
the  company  into  little  divifions  and  feparate  inicnits, 
while  that  of  CtdllftkaK*  cements  it,  and  m.-ikes  cvjry 
ruaii  not  only  better  plsafed  with  himfelf,, but  aiio  wii'i 
all  the  relt  in  the  convcrlatioii. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  neceffary  that  kindnels 
rr.uilrun  tlircuqh  ail  you  jay,  and  you  mull  ever  preu-rvc 
tuc  chariidiej  of  a  iiiclia  co  iupport  your  preu-mloi  s 

to 
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to  be  tree  with  a  man.  Acetus  ought  to  be  banifhcd 
human-  fociety,  becaufe  he  raifes  his  mirth  upon  giving 
pain  to  the-  peribn  upon  whom  he  is  pleafant.  Nothing 
but  the  malevolence,  which  is  too  general  towards  thole 
v<ho  excel,  could  make  his  company  tolerated  ;  but 
they,  with  whom  he  converges,  are  fure  to  fee  fome  man 
fncrificed  where-ever  he  is  admitted,  and  all  the  credit 
he  has.  tor  wit  is  owing  *o  the  gratification  it  gives  to 
other  mens  ill-nature. 

M'inutius  hi .s  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  exerted  againft  his  faults.. 
.He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  perfon  he  rallies  in  coun- 
tenance, by  infmuating  that  he  himfelf  is  guilty  of  the 
fame  imperfection.  This  he  does  with  fo  much  aildrefs,. 
that  he  feems  rather  to  bewail  himfelf,  than  fall  upon 
his  friend. 

-It  is  really  monltrous  to  fee  how  unaccountably  it  pre- 
vails among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of  difpleafing  each 
other.  One  would  think  ibmetimes  that  the  contention 
is,  w.ho  mall  be  moil  difagreeable.  Alluiions  to  pait 
follies,  hints  which  revive  what  a  man  has  a  mind  to 
forget  lor  ever,  and  defires  that  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
fhould,  are  commonly  brought  forth  even«dn  company 
of  men  of  diilinftion.  They  do  not  thrutt  with  the 
Ikill  of  fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the  barbarity  of  butchers. 
It  is,  methinks,  below  the  character  of  men  of  humanity 
and  good-manners,  to  be  capable  of  mirth  vvhilts  there 
is  any  of  the  company  in  pain  and  diforder.  They  who 
have  the  true  taiteof  trueconverfation,  enjoy  thenifelu's 
in  communication  of  each  other's  excellencies,  and  not 
in  a  triumph  over  their  imperfections.  Fortius  would 
have  been  reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  been  a 
fool  in  the  world  ;  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a  beauty, 
but  has  that  natural  pleafure  in  obferving  perfection  in 
others,  that  his  own  faults  are  overlooked  out  of  grati- 
tude by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  thefe  fevtral  characters  of  men  who  fucceed 
or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  reflecl:  a  little 
further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  molt  agreeable  kind  of 
it  ;  and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  fatire  is  directed 
againlt  vice,  with  an  air  of  contempt  of  the  fault,  but 
no  ill- will  to  the  criminal.  Mr.  Ccngreve's  Doris  is  a 
3  mailer- 
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maller-piQce  in  this  kind.  It  is  the  charafter  of  a  wo- 
man utterly  abandoned,  but  her  impudence  by  the  finei? 
piece  of  raillery  is  made  only  geHcrofity. 

Peculiar  therefore  is  her  nva  •, 

Whether  by  nature  taught, 
I  Jhall  not   undertake   to  ft>\\ 

Or  b\   experience  bought  ; 

For  nvho  o'er  night  cbfain'd  her  grace, 

SL't'  can  next  flay  -difoncn, 
And  Jlare  upon  the  ft  range  man's  face, 

As  one  Jbe  ne'er  had  known. 

So  -ivell  flje  can  the  truth  difguife, 

Such  artful  ivonder  frame, 
1'be  lover  or  dijlrujis  his  eyes, 

Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 

Some  cenfure  this  as  le^wct  or  Io!wt 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind  ; 
But  to  forget  'what  it.e  be/foit,', 

Btfptaki  a  notye  mind.  T 
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-  Kufer  idonem.  Hor.  Od.  26.  1.  3.  V.  I« 

Once  fit  myfelf. 

I  Look  upon  myfelf  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  the  fair,. 
and  am  always  watchful  to  obferve  any  thing  which 
concerns  their  intereit.  The  prefent  paper  ihall  be 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  a  very  fine  young  woman  ; 
and  the  admonitions  I  give  her,  may  not  be  unufeful  to 
the  reil  of  her  fex.  Gloriar.a  mall  be  the  name  of  the 
heroine  in-  to-day's  entertainment  j"  and  when  I  have 
told  you  that  fhe  is  rich,  witty,  young,  and  beautiful,  you 

\vill 
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will  believe  fhe  does  not  want  admirers.  She  has  had 
lince  fhe  came  to  town  about  twenty-five  of  thofe  lo- 
vers who  made  their  addreffes  by  way  of  jointure  and 
fettlement.  Theie  come  arid  go  with  great  indifference 
on  both  fides  ;  and  as  beautiful  as  fhe  is,  a  line  in  a 
deed  has  had  exception  enough  againit  it,  to  out- 
weigh the  luflre  of  her  eyes,  the  readinefs  of  her  un- 
deriTanding,  and  the  ir.t.rit  of  her  general  character. 
But  among  the  croud  of  fuch  cool  adorers,  fhe  has  two 
who  are  very  afiiduous  in.  their  attendance.  There  is 
fbmethhig  ib  extraordinary  'and  artful  in  their  man- 
ner of  application,  that  1  think  it  but  -common  juf- 
tice  to  alarm  her  in  it.  I  have  dene  it  in  the  follow- 
ing- letter. 


IHave  for  fome  time  taken  notice  of  two  gentle- 
men \sho  attend  you  in  ail  public  places,  both 
cf  v.  horn  have  alfo  eaiy  actefs  to  you  at  your  own 
hcufc:  But  the  matter  is  adjured  between  them,  and 
Damon,  who  fo  pailioiwtely  addreiTes  you,  has  no 
defign  upon  you  ;  but  Slrepben,  who  leems  to  be  in- 
difFerent  to  you,  is  the  mag,  \vho  is,  as  they  have 
fettled  it,  to  have  you.  The.plct  was  la:d  over  a 
bottle  of  wine  ;  and  Strefihon,  when  he  firlt  thought 
of  you,  propofed  to  Da:..cn  to  be  his  ri\\.r.  The 
manner  cf  his  breaking  .of  it  to  him,  1  was  fo 
place*  at  a  tavc*ni,  thcit  I  could  not  avoid  hearing. 
Daman,  f?.id  he,  with  a  deep  fi^h,  I  have  long 
languished  for  that  miracle  of  beauty  Ghria.-ia,  and 
if  you  will  be  very  itcuf.aUy  ir.y  rival,  I  ihali  cer- 
tainly tbtain  her.  Do  not,  continued  he,  be  offended 
at  this  overture  ;  for  I  go  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vanity 
that  I  fhould  profit  by  any  opposition  of  your  preten- 
fions  to  thofe  of  your  humble  fervant.  Gkriana  has 
very  good  fenle,  a  quick  relifh  of  the  fatisfactioi^s  of 
life,  and  will  not  give  heiielf,  as  the  croud  of  wo- 
men do,  to  the  arms  of  a  in  an  to  whom  fiic  is 
indifferent.  As  Die  is  a  fenfible  woman,  expref- 
fions  cf  rapture  and  adoration  will  not  move  i:cr 
neither  ;  bat  he  tha;  has  her  mull  be  the  object  cjf 

'  her 
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her  dcfire,  not  her  pity.  The  way  tn  this  end  I  take 
to  be,  that  a  man's  general  conduit  fliould  be  agree- 
able,  without  addrcffing  in  particular  to  the  woman* 
he  loves.  Now,  Sir,,  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to 
figh  and  die  for  Glorinna,  I  will  carry  it  with  great 
refpccl  towards  her,,  but  feem  void,  of  any  thoughts 
as  a  lover.  By  this  means  I  fhall  be  in  the  moil 
amiable  light  of  which  1  am  capable  ;  I  mail  be  re- 
ccived  with  freedom,  you  with- referve.  DamoK,  who 
has  hirrrfeif  so  defigns  of  marriage  at  all,  eafily  fell; 
into  the  fcheme  ;  and  you  may  obferve,  that  where 
ever  you  are,  Daman  appears  alib.  You  fee  he  carries 
oa  an  unaffec"led  exaclncfs  in  his  drefs  and  manner,, 
and  llrives  always  to  be  the  very  contrary  of  Stre- 
pijcn.  They  have  already  fircceeded  fo  far,  that  your 
eyes  are  ever  in  fearch  of  Strfpban,  and  turn  them- 
kh'es  of  courie  from  Dxnun.  They  meet  and.  com- 
pare  notes  upon  your  carriage ;  and  the  letter  which 
svas  brought  to  you  the  other  day,  was  a  contrivance 
to  remark  your  refentment.  When  you  faw  the  bil  - 
lettfubfciibed  Damon,  and  turned  away  with  a  fcorn- 
iV.l  ;ur,  aiid  cried  impertinence  !  you  gave  hopes  to 
'  him  that  ihuns  you,  without  mortifying  him  that  lan- 
'  guifhes  for  you. 

'  Whuc  I  am  concerned  for,  Madam,  is,  that  in  the 
'  difpofal  of  your  heart,  you  fhould  know  what  you 
'  are  doing,  and  examine  it  before  it  is  loll.  Strcphon 
'  contradicts  you  in  difcourfe  with  the  civility  of  one 

*  who  has  a  value  for  you,  but  gives  up  nothing  like 
'  one  that  loves  you.     This    fecmiug  unconcern    gives 
'  his  behaviour  the  advantage  oi  fmcerity,  and  infer*- 
'   fibly  obtains  your  good  opinion,  by  appcarirg  dilin-- 
'  terelled  in   the  purchafe  of  it.     If  ">ou  watch  thefc 
'  correfponder.ts  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  Stnphon 

*  makes  his  vifit  of  civility   immediately  after  Damon 
'  has  tired  you  with  one  of  love-    Though   you   are 
'  very   difcrect,    you  wijl  find   it   no   eafy    matter   to 
'  efcape  the  toils   fo  well  laid,  as  when  one  ituoies  to 

*  be  difagrceabie  in  paflion,   thj  other  to   be  pleafmg 

*  without  it.     All  the  turns   of  your   ter.iper  .ore   c;trc- 

*  fully  watched,   and  their  quick   and  faithful  int-^lli- 

*  gtact,  givus  your  lovers  jrrcfillibl$  advantage.     You 

«  will 
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will  pleafe,  Madam,  to  be  upon  your  guard,  and  take 
all  the  neceflary  precautions  againft  one  who  is  amiuble 
to  you  before  you  know  he  is  enamoured. 


•  Madam, 

Tour  mcft  obedient  fervant. 

Strephon  makes  great  progrefs  in  this  lady's  good 
graces,  for  moft  women  bfing  actuated  by  fome  little 
fpirit  of  pride  and  contradiction .  he  has  the  good  effects 
of  both  thofe  motives  by  this  covert-way  of  courtfhip. 
He  received  a  meflage  vefterday  from  Damon  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  fuperfcribec!  Witbfyeed. 

'  ALL  goes  well ;  fne  is  very  angry  at  me,  and  I 
'  2~\.  dare  fo}'  hates  me  in  earneli.  It  is  a  good  time 
«  to  vifit. 

Tours. 

The  comparifon  of  Strcphon's  gaiety  to  Damon's  lan- 
guifhment,  ftrikes  her  imagination  with  a  profpeft  of 
very  agreeable  hours  with  luch  a  man  as  the  former, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  inllpid  profpeft  with  one  like  the 
latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is  difpleafed  with  ano- 
ther, is  to  know  the  beft  time  of  advancing  yourfelf. 
This  method  of  two  perfons  playing  into  each  other's 
hand  is  fo  dangerous,  that  I  cannot  tell  how  a  woman 
could  be  able  to  witMand  fuch  a  fiege.  The  condition 
of  Gliriana,  I  am  afraid,  is  irretrievable,  for  Strepbon 
has  had  fo  many  opportunities  of  pleafjng  without  fuf- 
picion,  that  all  which  is  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring 
him,  now  fne  is  advifed,  to  an  expknation  of  his  pal- 
fion,  and  beginning  again,  if  me  can  conquer  the  kind 
fentiments  me  has  already  conceived  for  him.  When  one 
fhews  himfelf  a  creature  to  be -avoided,  the  other  proper 
to  be  fled  to  for  fuccour,  they  have  the  whole  woman 
between  them,  and  can  occafionally  rebound  her  love 
and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  keep  her  at  a  di:Tance  from  all  the  reilof  the  world, 
and  call  lots  for  the  conquett. 

N.E. 
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N.  B.  I'htfve  many  other  fecrets  ivhich  concern  the  em- 
re of  IO-'CL\  tut  I  conjtdtr  that  ivhilc  I  alarm  >ny  ci^:om£ttt 
n'jiract  >ny  n:cn.  T 
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Ejl  Ulukrisy   animus  Jit   te  ncn  deficit  rcquus. 

Hor.  Ep,  n.  1.  i.  v.  30. 

'Tis  not  the  place  difgufl  or  pleafure  brings  :. 
From  our  own  mind  our  fatisfaclion  fprings. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  London,  June  24. 

, 

A    Man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choofe  his  own 

JL\.  company,  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame 
'  fhould  he  not,  to  the  bell  of  his  judgment,  take 
'  fuch  as  are  of  a  temper  mofl  fuitable  to  his  own  ; 
'  and  where  that  choice  is  wanting,  or  where  a  man 
'  is  miftaken  in  his  choice,  and  yet  under  a  neceflity 

*  of  continuing  in  the  fame  company,  it  will  certainly 
'  be  his  intereil  to  carry  himfe'.f  as  eafily  as  poflible. 

«  In  this  I  am  fenfible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has  been 

«  faid  a  thoufand  tinics,  at  v\  hich  however  I  think   no 

«  body  has  any  title  to  take  exception,   but  they  who 

*  never  failed  to  put  this  in  praftice  -  Not  to  ufe  any 
'  longer  preface,  this  being  the  feafon    of  the   year  in 
«  which  gieat  numbers  of  all  forts  of  people-  retire  from 
'  this  place  of  bufincfs  and  pleafure  to  country  folitude, 
'  I  tliink  it  not  improper  to  advife  them  to  take  with 
1  them  as  great  a  I'u.irk  of  good  humour  as  they  can  ; 
«  for  tho'  a  country   life  is  defcribcd  as  the  moll  plea- 
'  fant  of  all  otlu-ih,  and  though   it  may  in  truth  be  fo, 
'  yet  it  js  To  cnlv  ti:«  tliofc  \vho  know  how  to  enjoy  lei- 
'  fure  and 


.     i-      :;.i.  !(•  >.vh(.  can't   live  without  the  conflam 
!>  of  bulinlfc  •  r  co 


.   let  them  confider,   that 
'  ill 
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in  the  country  there  is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no  play- 
houfcs,  no  variety  of  coJee-houfes,  nor  many  cf  thole 
other  aniufements,  which  ferve  here  a§  fo  many  reliefs 
from  the  repeated  occurrences  in  their  own  families  ; 
but  that  there  the  greatell  part  of  thtir  time  muft  be 
fpent  within  themfelves,  ancl  confequently  it  behoves 
thtm  to  confider  how  agreeable  it  will  be  to  them  be- 
fore they  leave  this  dear  town. 

«  I  remember,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  we  were  very 
well  entertained,  lail  year,  with  the  advices  you  ga\e 
us  from  Sir  ROGER'S  country  feat ;  which  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  'tis  alir.oft  impoffible  not  to  live  plea- 
fantly,  where  the  mailer  cf  a  family  is  fuch  a  one  as 
you  there  defcribe  your  friend,  who  cannot  therefore 
(I  mean  as  to  his  domeltic  character)  be  too  often 
recommended  to  the  imitation  of  others.  How  ami- 
able is  that  affability  and  benevolence  with  which  he 
treats  his  neighbours,  and  every  one,  even  the  meanell 
cf  his  own  family  1  And  yet  how  feldom  imitated  ? 
inllead'of  which  we  commonly  meet  with  ill-natur'd 
expoflulations,  noife,  and  chidingS'  'And  this  I 

hinted,  becaufe  the  humour  and  difpofition  of  the 
head,  is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the  other  parts  of 
a  family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correfpondence  between 
friends  and  acquaintance,  is  the  greateft  pleafure  of 
life.  This  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  yet  any  man 
who  judges  from  the  practice  of  the  world,  will  be  al- 
moft  perfuaded  to  believe  the  contrary  :  for  how  can  we 
fuppofe  people  ihould  be  fo  induftrious  to  make  them- 
fehes  uneafy  ?  What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and 
foment  jealoufies  of  one  another  upon  every  the  leafl 
occafion  ?  Yet  fo  it  is,  there  are  people  uho  (as  it 
mould  feern)  delight  in  being  troublefome  and  vexati- 
ous, who  (as  -fully  fpeakb)  Mira  funt  alac rii ate  ad  lili- 
gandum,  Hai'e  a  certain  cbearfulnefi  in  wraMglitif.  And 
thus  it  happens,  that  there  are  very  few  families  in 
v.  hich  there  are  not  feuds  and  animofities,  tho  'tis. 
every  one's  intereft,  there  more  particularly,  to  avoid 
'em,  becaufe  there  (as  1  would  willingly  hope)  no  one 
gives  another  uneafmefs,  without  feeling  feme  mare  of 
;r.— B-jt  I  am  gone  beyond  what  I  dfl|gned,  and  had 

4  aim  oil 
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almcft  forgot  what  I  chiefly  pi opofed  ;  \vhich  was, 
barely  to  tell  you  how  hardly  we  who  pafs  moft  of  our 
time  in  tcwn  difpenfc  with  a  long  vacation  in  the 
country,  how  uneafy  we  grow  to  ourfelves  and  to 
or£  another  when  our  convcrfation  is  confined,  info- 
much  that  by  Michaelmas,  'tis  odds  but  we  come  to 
downright  fcjtiabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  an- 
other to  our  faces,  as  we  do  with  the  reft  of  the  world 
behind  their  backs.  After  I  have  told  you  this,  I  am 
to  defire  that  you  would  now  and  then  give  us  a  leflbn 
of  good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  fmce  we  are 
all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  may  have  fome  influence 
upon  us. 

4  After  thefe  plain  obfervations,  give  me  leave  to 
give  you  an  hint  of  what  a  fet  of  company  of  my  ac^ 
quaintance,  who  are  now  gone  into  the  country,  ai-.d 
have  the  ufc  of  an  abfent  nobleman's  feat,  have  fet- 
tled among  themfelves,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies 
above-mentioned.  They  are  a  collection  of  ten  or 
twelve,  of  the  fame  good  inclination  towards  each 
other,  but  of  very  different  talents  and  inclinations  : 
from  hence  they  hope,  that  the  variety  of  their  tem- 
pers will  only  create  variety  of  pleafures.  But  as  there 
always  will  arife,  among  the  fame  people,  either  for 
want  of  diverfity  of  objects,  or  the  like  caufes,  a  cer- 
tain fatiety,  which  may  grow  into  ill-humour  or  dif. 
content,  there  is  a  la/ge  wing  of  the  houie  which  they 
defign  to  employ  in  the  nature  of  an  infirmary.  Who- 
ever fays  a  peeviih  thing,  oy  afts  any  thing  which 
betrays  a  foarnefs  or  indiipofition  to  company,  is  inv 
mcdiately  to  be  conveyed  to  his  chambers  in  th«  in- 
firmary ;  fvom  whence  he  is  not  to  be  relieved,  till  by 
his  manner  of  fubmiffion,  and  the  fentimcnts  expref- 
fed  in  his  petition  for  that  purpofe,  he  appears  to  the 
majority  of  the  company  to  be  again  fit  for  fociety. 
You  are  to  understand,  that  all  lil-natured  words  or 
unedy  geftures  are  fufficient  caufe  for  hanilhment  ; 
fpeokmg  impatiently  to  fcrvants,  making  a  man  repeat 
what  he  fays,  or  any  thing  that  betrays  inattention  or 
difhumour,  are  alfo  criminal  without  reprieve  :  But  it 
is  provided,  that  whoever  obferves  the  ill-natured  fit 
»pon  himfclf,  and  voluntarily  retires,  fhall  be 

*  received 
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'  received  at  his  return  from  the  infirmary  with  the  high- 

'  eil  marks  of  elteem.     By  thefe  and  other  wholefome 

*  methods  it  is  expeded  that  if  they  cannot   cure  one 

*  another,  yet  at  lead  they  have  taken  care  that  the  ill- 

*  humour  of  one  mail  not  be  troublefome  to  the  reft  of 
'  the  company.     There  are  many  other  rules  which  the 
«  fociety  have  eftabliihed  for  the  prefervation  of  their  eafe 
'  and  tranquillity,  the  effedls   of  which,   with  the  inci- 
'  dents  that  arife  among  them,   mail  be  communicated 
'  to  you  from  time  to  time  for  the  public  good,  by, 


Tour  mcjt   bumble  Jer-vcvit, 
T  R.  O. 

#&&&^^ 
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Frigera  mitefcunt  zephyris  }  ver  preterit  tsjlas 

Interitura,  Jimul 
Pomifer  autumnus  fruges  effiiderit ;  £ff  max 

Bruma  recurrit  inert,  Hor.  Od.  7.  1.  4.  v.  9. 

The  cold  grows  foft  with  weftern  gales, 
The  fumtner  over  fpring  prevails, 

But  yields  to  autumn's  fruitful  rain, 
As  this  to  winter  ftorms  and  hails ; 

Each  lofs  the  hailing  moon  repairs  again. 

Sir  W.  TEMPLE. 

Mr.  S  P  E  c  TAT  O-R, 

T""11  HERE  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  more 
J_  fenfible  delight,  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool 
ftill  evening  after  the  uneafmefs  of  a  hot  fultry 
day.  Such  a  one  I  pafTed  not  long  ago,  which  made 
me  rejoice,  when  the-  hour  was  come  for  the  fun  to 
fet,.  that  I  might  enjoy  the  frelhnefs  of  the  even- 
ing  in  my  garden,  which  then  affords  me  the  plea- 
fantelt  hours  I  pafs  in  die  wh,ole  four  and  twenty.  I 
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immediately  rofe  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into 
it.  You  defcend  at  iirft  by  twelve  Hone  iteps  into  a 
large  fquare  divided  into  four  grafs-plots,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  ilatue  of  white  marble.  This  is  feparatcd 
from  a  large  parterre  by  a  low  wall,  and  from  thence 
thro'  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led  into  a  long  broad 
walk  of  the  finell  turf,  fet  on  each  fide  with  tall  yews, 
and  on  either  hand  bordered  by  a  canal,  which  on  the 
right  divides  the  walk  from  a  wildernefs  parted  into 
variety  of  allies  and  arbours,  and  on  the  left  form  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  great 
number  of  oranges  and  myrtles.  The  moon  {hone 
bright,  and  feemcd  then  moft  agreeably  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  fun,  obliging  me  with  as  much  light  as 
was  neceflary  to  difco'vcr  a  thoufand  pleaiing  objects, 
and  at  the  lame  time  diveiled  of  all  power  of  hear. 
The  reflexion  of  it  in  tlve  water,  the  fanning  of  the 
wind  ruftling  on  the  leaves,  the  finging  of  the  thrum, 
and  nightingale,  and  thecoolnefs  of  the  walks,  all  con- 
fpircd  to  make  me  lay  afide  all  difpleafing  tho.ughts, 
and  brought  me  into  luch  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  is 
I  believe  the  next  happinefs  to  that  of  hereafter.  In 
this  fweet  retirement  i  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition 
of  feme  lines  out  of  a  poem  of  Mi  I/on*  s,  which  he  in- 
titles  11  Penferofo,  the  ideas  of  which  were  exquilitely 
fuited  to  my  prefent  v.andrings  of  thought. 

S--vea  bird!  that  fiun'jl  the  noife  of  fully ', 
Mnft  mujtcftl  !   >;:c/t  melancholy  ! 
T/jee,  chauntrej:,   oft,   the  -woods  among , 
/  iv oo  to  hear  tbj  tvening  Jong  : 
And  mijflrtg  tba,  I  ivalk  unjeen 
On  the  dry  fmooth-Jha-jcn  green, 
¥0  iehold  the  wandrhig  moon, 
Riding  near  her  high.ft  noon, 
Lite  one  that  hath  been  led  aftray, 
Thro'  the  Heaii'ns  ivit/e  pathlejs  nvayt 
And  oft,  as  if  her  bead  Jhe 
Stooping  thro'  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Then  let  feme  ftrange  myftcrious  dream 
Wa-ue  with  itt  ivings  in  airy  JireaTn. 
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Of  lively  portraiture  (Hjplaj^, 
Scfih  on  my  e^t'lids  laid  .• 
And  as  I  •-!'_•<?/&•,  facet  vinjic  breath: 
jlbo^je,  al'CHt,   or  nnncrn:atb, 
Sent  by  /pirits   to  mortals  good, 
Or  the  tin/ecu  genius  of  the  wood. 

'  I  reflefted  then  upon  the  fweet  viciflhudes  of  night 
and  day,  on  th«  charming  difpofition  of  the  fcalSns, 
and  their  return  again  in.  a  perpetual  circle  :  And  oh  \ 
faid  I,  that  I  could  from  thefe  my  declining  years  re- 
turn ac;ain  to  myt  firi:  fprin";  of  youth  and  vigour  ; 
bi-t  that  alas  \  is  impofiible  :  All  that  remains  within 
my  power,  is  to  foftcn  the  inconveniences  I  feel, 
with  an  eafy  contented  mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
fuch  delights  as  this  folitude  affords  me.  In  this 
thought  I  fat  me  down  on  a  bank  cf  flowers  and 
dropt  into  a  flumbcr,  which  whether  it  were  the  efTeft 
of  fumes  and  vr.pours,  or  my  prefent  thoughts,  I 
know  not ;  but  mctheught  the  genius  of  the  garden 
f;ood  before  me,  ?.nd  introduced  into  the  walk  where 
I  lay  this  drama  and  different  fcenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year,  which  whilit  I  then  faw,  even  in 
my  dream,  I  refolved  to  write  down,  and  fend  to  the 
SPECTATOR. 

*  The  firlt  perfon  whom  I  faw  advancing  towards 
me,  was  a  youth  of  a  mofl  beautiful  air  and  fhape, 
tho'  he  feemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exact  proportion 
and  fymmetry  of  parts  which  a  little  more  time 
would  have  given  him  ;  but  however,  there  was  fuch  a 
bloom  in  his  countenance,  fuch  iatisfaction  snd  joy, 
that  I  thought  it  the  molt  deiirable  form  that  I  had 
ever  feen.  He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of 
green  filk,  interwoven  with  flowers  :  He  had  a  chap- 
let  of  rcfes  on  his  head,  and  a  KarciJJiis  in  his  hand  ; 
primrofes  and  violets  fprang  up  under  his  feet,  and  ell 
nature  was  cheer'd  at  his  approach,  fhra  was  on 
one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other  in  a  robe  of 
changeable  iilk.  After  this  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  fihe 
moon-beams  reflected  with  a  fudden  glare  from  ar- 
mour, and1  to  fee  a  man  compleatly  armed  advancing 
with  his  fword  drawn.  I  was  foon  informed  by  the 

*  gam-us 
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genius  it  was  Mars,  \\ho  had   long  ufurped  a  pla^.e 
among  the  attendants  of  the  fpring.  He  made  way  for 
a  fofter  appearance  :    It  was  P'enus,  \\ithout  any  orna- 
ment but  her  own  beauties,   not   fo  much  as  her  own 
ceftus,  with  which  me  had  cncompafs'd  a  globe,  which 
me  held  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  me  had  a 
fccpter  of  gold.     After  her  followed  the  (traces  with 
thoir  ?.rms  entwined  within  one  another:   their  girdles 
were  looted  and  they  moved  to  the  found  of  (bit  mu- 
fic,    linking   the  ground  alternately   with    their  feet. 
Then  came  up  the  three  mouths  which  belong  to  this 
feafon.      As  March  advanced  towards  me,   there  wa* 
mctnought  in  his  look  a  louring  roughncfs,  which  ill 
befitted  3.  month  which  was  ranked  in  fo  loft  a  feafon  ; 
but  as  he  came  forwards  his  features  became  infen- 
fibly  more  mild  and  gentle  :  He  fmooth'd  his  brow, 
and  looked  with  fo  fwcet  a  countenance  that  I  could 
not  but  lament  his  departure,  though  he  made  way  for 
dpril.    He  appeared  in  the  greatell" gaiety  imaginable, 
and  had  a  thoufand  pleafures  to  attend  him  :    His  look 
was  frequently  clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its 
firlt  compofure,  and  remained  fixed  in  a  fmilc.    Then 
came  May,   attended  by  Cupid,  with  his  bow  {trung, 
and  in  a  poiture  to  let  fly  -an  arrow  :   As  he  pa/Ted  by, 
methought  I  heard  a  confufed  noife  of  foft  complaints, 
gentle  extafies,   and   tender  flghs  of  lovers ;  vows  of 
confta'ncy,  ;tnd  as  many  complainings  of  perfidiouf- 
nefs ;  all  which  the  winds  watted  away  as  foon  as  they 
had  reached  rny  hearing.     After  thcfe  1  faw  a  man  ad- 
vance in  the  full  prime  and  vigour  cf  his  as^' :  his -com- 
plexion was  ifiHguine  and  ruddy,   his  hai.   blxck,  and 
fell  down  in  beautiful  ringlets  beneath   his  moulders ; 
a  mantle  of  hair-coloured  lilk  hung  looKrly  upon  him  : 
He  advanced  with  a  hafly  Hep  after   the  Spring,  and 
fought  out  the  fhade  and  cool  fountains  which  play'd 
in  the  garden.    He  was  particularly  well  pleafed  whoa 
a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with  their  wings  :  He 
had  two  companions  who  walked  on  each  fide,   that 
made  him  appear  the    moft  agreeable,  the  one  was 
Aurora  with  fingers   of  rcfes,    and   her  feet  dewy,  at- 
tired in  grey  :  The  other  was  fej^cr  in  a  robe  of  azure 
bdet   with  drops  of  gold,  whole   breath  he   caught 
i  •  whiUi 
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whilfl  it  parted  over  a.  bundle  of  honey-fuckles,  and 
tuberofes  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Cera 
followed  them  with  four  reapers,,  who  danced  a  mor- 
rice  to  the  found  of  oaten  pipes  and  cymbals.  Then 
came  the  attendant  months.  "June  retained  ftill  fomc 
fmall  likt-nt-fs  of  the  Spring  ;  but  the  other  two  teemed 
to  llep.-.with  a  lefs  vigorous  trend,  especially  A'tguJ!,- 
who  ic-c'm'd  ahnoic  to  faint,  whiift  for  hajf  the  iteps  he 
took  the  dog- liar  levelled  his  ra\s  full  at  his  head: 
They  pafied  on  and  made  way  for  a  perfon  that  feemcd 
to  bend  a  little  under  the  weight  of  years  ;  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  were  full  grown,  werecompoied  of  an 
equal  number  of  black  and  grey  ;  he  wore  a  robe 
which  he  had  girt  round  him  of  a  yellowiih  caft,  not 
unlike  the  colour  of  fallen  leaves,  which  he  walked 
upon.  I  thought  lie  hardly  made  amends  for  expelling 
the  foregoing  fcene  by  the  large  quantity  of  fruits 
which  he  bore  in  his  hands.  Phnty  walked  by  his  fide 
with  an  healthy  frefh  countenance,  pouring  out  froim 
an  horn  all  the  various  products  of  the  year.  Pomona 
followed  with  a  ghfs  of  cider  in  her  hand,  with  Bac- 
cfju!  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied  by:a 
whole  troop  of  fatyrs,  fauns,  and  fylvans.  Septfin&tr, 
who  came  next,  feem'd  in  his  looks  to  promile  a  new 
Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of  thofe  months.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  month  was  all  foiled  with  the  juice  of  grapes, 
as  if  he  had  juii  come  from  the  v.  ine-prefs.  N&vetttoer, 
though  he  was  in  this  divifion,  yet  by  the  many  Hops 
he  made  feemed  rather  inclined  to  the  Winter,  which 
followed  clcfe  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in  the  fhape 
of  an  old  man  in  the  extremity  of  age:  The  hair  he 
had  was  fo  very  white  it  feem'd  a  real  fnow  ;  his  eyes 
were  red  and  piercing,  and  his  beard  hung  with  a  great 
quantity  of  ificles  :  He  was  wrapt  up  in  furrs,  but 
yet  fo  pinched  with  excefs  of  cold  that  his  limbs  were 
all  contrafted,  and  his  body  bent  to  the  ground,  fo 
that  he  could  not  have  fuppor.ted  himfelf  "had  it  not 
been  for  Ccmus  the  god  of  revels,  and  Necejify  the 
mother  of  Fate,,  who  fuitained  him  on  each  fide.  The 
ihapeand  mantle  of  Ci-mus  was  one  of  the  things  that 
moll  furprifed  me  ;  as' he  advanced  towards  me,  his 
countenance  feemed  the  molt  defirable  I  had  ever  icon  : 

•  On 
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On  the  fore-part  of  his  mantle  was  pictured  joy,  de- 
light and  fatisfaftion,  with  a  thouland  emblems  of 
merriment,  nnd  jdh  with  faces  looking  two  ways  at 
once  ;  but  as  he  paffed  from  me  Fwas  amazed  at  a  fcape 
fo  little  correfpondent  to  his  face :  Hij  head  was  bald, 
and  all  the  relt  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  deformed. 
On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mantle  was  reprefented  Mur- 
der with  dilheveled  hair  and  a  dagger  all  bloody,  An- 
ger in  a  robe  of  fcarlet,  and  Sufpicion  fquinting  with 
both  eyes;  but  above  all  the  moil  confpicuous  was  the 
battle  of  the  Lapitb<e  and  the  Centaurs.  I  detefted  fo 
hideous  a  fhape,  and  turned  ray  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who 
was  Healing  away  behind  him  with  a  fc)  the  in  one  hand 
and  an  hour-glafs  in  t'other  unobferved.  Behind  Necejjity 
was  Fefta  the  goddefs  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which  was 
perpetually  fupplied  with  oil,  and  whoie  flame  was 
eternal.  She  cheer'd  the  r,ugged  brow  of  Necffity,  and 
warmed  her  fo  far  as  almoft  to  make  her  aflume  the  fea- 
tures and  likenefs  of  Choice.  December,  January,  and 
February,  paffed  on  after  the  relt  all  in  furrs;  there  was 
little  diltinilion  to  be  made  amonglt  them,  and  they 
were  more  or  lefs  difpleafing  as  they  difcovered  more  or 
lefs  haltc  towards  the  grateful  return  of  Spring.  Z 
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-Qiid  nou  mortalia  peflora  cogis, 


Auri  facra  fames  ? Virg.  /Ln.  3.  v.  56. 

O  facred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  ! 

What  bands  cf  faith  can  impious  lucre  held  ! 

D  R  Y  D  E  N . 

A  Very  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  car- 
rying- me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dinner, 
fill  into  diicourfe  concerning   the  care  of  parents  due 
to  their  children,    and  the   piety  cf  children  towards 
their  parents.     He  was  refle&ing  upon  the  fucceJlion  of 
particular  virtues  and  qualities  there  might  be  prefcrvcd 
VOL.  VI.  F  from 
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from  one  generation  to  another,  if  thefe  regards  were 
reciprocally  held  in  veneration  :  But  as  he  never  fails  to 
mix  an  air  of  mirth  and  good-humour  with  hisgood  fenfe 
and  reafoning,  he  entered  into  the  following  relation. 

I  Will  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or  under 
what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of  mutual 
confidence  and  right  underftanding  between  father  and 
fon  was  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Valentines  in  Germany. 
Bafilius  Valentinus  was  a  perfon  who  had  arrived  at  the 
utmoft  perfection  in  the  hermetic  art,  and  initiated  his 
fon  Alexandrinus'vn.  the  fame  myfteries:  but  as  you  know 
they  are  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  painful,  the  pious, 
the  chafte,  and  pure  of  heart,  Bajtlius  did  not  open 
to  him,  becaufe  of  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too 
natural  to  it,  the  greatelt  fecrets  of  which  he  was  matter, 
as  well  knowing  that  the  operation  would  fail  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  fo  liable  to  errors  in  life  as  Alexandrinui. 
But  believing,  from  a  certain  indifpofition  of  mind  as 
well  as  body,  his  diflblution  was  drawing  nigh,  he  called 
Ahxandrinus  to  him,  and  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,  over- 
-  againft  v/hich  his  fon  was  feated,  and  prepared  by  fend- 
ing out  fervants  one  after  another,  and  admonition  to 
examine  that  no  one  overheard  them,  he  revealed  the 
moil  important  of  his  fecrets  with  the  folemnity  and 
language  of  an  adept.  My  fon,  faid  he,  many  have 
been  thewatchings,  long  the  lucubrations,  conltant  the 
labours  of  thy  father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and 
plentiful  eltate  to  his  poilerity,  but  alfo  to  take  care  that 
he  fhould  have  no  polterity.  Be  not  amazed,  my  child, 
I  do  not  mean  that  thou  malt  be  taken  from  me,  but 
that  .1  will  never  leave  thee,  and  confequently  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  pofterity.  Behold,  my  deareit  Akx- 
cndrinus,  the  efFedl  of  what  was  propagated  in  nine 
months:  We  are  not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to  follow 
and  to  help  her  ;  juft  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb 
of  its  parent,  fb  long  are  thele  medicines  of  revivification 
in  preparing.  Obferve  this  fmall  phial  and  this  Hide  gal- 
lipot, in  this  an  unguent,  in  the  other  a  liquor.  In 
thefe,  my  child,  are  collected  fuch  powers,  as  mall  re- 
,vive  the  iprings  of  life  when  they  are  yet  but  juit  ceaied, 
and  give  new  ftrength,  new  Ipirits,  and,  in  a  word, 

wholly 
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wholly  reftorc  all  the  organs  -and  fenfes  of  the  huroaa 
body  to  as  great  a  duration,  as  it  had  before  enjoyed 
from  its  birth  to  the  day  of  the  application  of  thefe  my 
medicines.  But,  my  beloved  fon,  care  muit  be  taken 
to  apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the  breath  is  out  of 
the  body,  while  yet  the  clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and 
yet  capable  of  reftifcitation.  I  knd  my  frame  grown 
crazy  with  perpetual  toil  and  meditation  ;  and  I  conjure 
you,  as  foon  as  I  am  dead,  to  anoint  me  with  this  un-- 
guent  ;  and  when  you  fee  me  begin  to  move,  pour  into 
my  lips  this  ineilimable  liquor,  elfe  the  force  of  the 
ointment  will  be  ineffectual.  By  this  means  you  will 
give  me  life  as  I  have  you,  and  we  will  from  that  hour 
mutually  lay  afide  the  authority  of  having  beftowed  life 
on  each  other,  but  live  as  brethren,  and  prepare  new 
medicines  againft  fuch  another  period  of  time  as  will 
demand  another  application  of  the  fame  refloratives.  In 
a  few  days  after  thefe  wonderful  ingredients  were  de- 
livcijed  to  Alexandrinus,  Bajllius  departed  this  life.  But 
fuch  was  the  pious  forrow  of  the  fon  at  the  lofs  of  fo 
excellent  a  father,  and  the  firft  tranfports  of  grief  had 
fo  wholly  difabled  him  from  all  manner  of  bufmefs,  that 
he  never  thought  of  the  medicines  till  the  time  to  which 
his  father  had  limited  their  efficacy  was  expired.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Akxandrinus  was  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
fure,  and  confidered  his  father  had  lived  out  his  natural 
time,  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  fuitable  to  the  re- 
gularity of  it ;  but  that  he  himfelf,  poor  finner,  wanted 
a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto  ;  and  in 
the  examination  of  his  heart,  refolv'd  to  go  on  as  he  did 
with  this  natural  being  of  his,  but  repent  very  faithfully, 
and  fpend  very  pioufly  the  life  to  which  he  mould  be 
reitored  by  application  of  thefe  rarities,  when  time 
Ihould  come,  to  his  own  perfon. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Providence  frequently  pu- 
niflies  the  felf-love  of  men,  who  would  do  immoderately 
for  their  own  offspring,  with  children  very  much  below 
their  characters  and  qualifications,  infomuch  that  they 
only  tranfmit  their  names  to  be  borne  by  thofe  who  give 
daily  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

F  2  It 
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It  happen'd  thus  in  the  family  of  Ba/ilius  ;  fcr  Alex- 
andrians began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune  in  all  the  extre- 
mities of  houfholdexpence,  furniture,  and  infolent equi- 
page ;  and  this  he  purfued  till  the  day  of  his  own  depar- 
ture began,  as  he  grew  fenfible,  to  approach.  As  Bajiliui 
was  punifhed  with  a  fon  very  unlike  him,  Alexandrinus 
was  vilited  by  one  of  his  own  difpofition.  It  is  natural 
that  ill  men  fhould  be  fufpicious,  and  Alexandrinus,  be- 
fides  that  jeafoufy,  had  proofs  of  the  vicious  difpofition 
of  his  fon  Renatus,  for  that  was  his  name. 

Alexandrians,  as  I  have  obferved,  having  very  good  rea- 
fons  for  thinking  it  unfafe  to  trtiit  the  real  fecret  of  his 
phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living,  projected  to  make 
fure  work,  and  hope  for  his  fuccefs  depending  from  the 
avarice,  not  the  bounty  of  his  benefadlor. 

With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  bed-fide, 
and  befpoke  him  in  the  moft  pathetic  gt-iture  and  ac- 
cent. As  much,  my  fon,  as  you  have  been  addifted  to 
vanity  and  pleaiure,  cs  I  alib  have  been  before  you, 
you  nor  I  could  efcape  the  fame,  or  the  good  effects  of 
the  profound  knowledge  of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned 
Bcifilius.  His  fymbol  is  very  well  known  in  ihe  philo- 
fophic  world,  and  1  (hall  never  forget  the  venerable 
air  of  his  countenance,  when  he  let  me  into  the  pro- 
found myftcries  of  the  fmaragdine  talk  rf  Hermes.  // 
is  true,  laid  he,  at; d  far  removed  from  all  colour  of  de- 
ceit ;  that  which  is  iiij  crier  is  like  that  v:bicb  is  Jupericrt 
fy  which  are  acquired  and  fcrfutcd  all  the  miracles  of  a 
certain  ~c.-crk.  The  father  u  .'/,'  Jun,  the  mother  the 
tnccn,  1  he  land  is  ,,.,rtb  is  the  nurfe  of 

it,  and  mother  of  all  t"rf';<^;cv.  All  this  mnjt  he  received 
with  rrcc'tjfy  and  wijdom.  The  chymical  people  carry  in 
ail  their  jargon  a  whimfical  fort  of  piety -which  is  ordi- 
nary with  gieat  lovers  of  money,  and  is  no  more  but 
deceiving  themfelves,  that  their  regularity  and  tlriclneis 
of  manners  for  the  end's  of  this  world,  has  ib:i:c  ajiinity 
to  the  innocence  of  heart  which  rnuil  recommend 
them  to  the  next.  Rena:;ts  wondered  to  hear  his  father 
talk  folike  an  adept  and  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  piety, 
while  Alexandrmus  obferving  his  attention  fixed,  pro- 
ceeded:  This  phial,  child,  and  this  little  earthen  pot 
will  add  to  thy  eilate  To  much,  as  to  make  thee  the 

richett 
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ri  heft  man  in  the  Get-men  empire.  I  am  going  to  inv 
long  home,  but  fhall  not  retum  to  common  dult.  Then 
he  refumed  a  countenance  of  alacrity,  anu  told  him, 
that  if  within  an  hour  after  hi:,  death  he  anointed  his 
whole  body,  and  poured  down  hii,  throat  that  liquor 
which  he  had  from  old  .&7/f//aj,  the  corps  would  be  con- 
verted into  pure  gold.  I  will  not  pretend  to  exprefs  to 
you  the  unfeigned  tendernefs  that  pafled  between  thefe 
two  (.vtraordinary  perfons  ;  but  if  the  father  recom- 
mended the  care  of  his.  remains  with  vehemence  and 
affection,  the  Ton  v/r.s  net  behind-hand  in  profefiing  that 
he  would  net  cut  the  leafl  bit  off  him,  but  upon  the 
ufmoft  extremity,  or  to  provide  for  his  younger  brothers 
and  filters. 

Well,  Alixandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his  body  (as 
our  teun  is)  could  not  furbtar  in  the  wantonne/Tes  of  his 
heart,  to  meafure  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  be- 
loved father,  and  cail  up  the  enfuing  value  of  him  before 
he  proceeded  to  operation.  When  he  knew  the  immenfe 
reward  of  his  pains,  he  began  the  work  :  But  lo  !  when 
he  had  anointed  the  corps  all  over,  and  began  to  apply 
the  liquor,  the  body  itirred,  and  Renafus,  in  a  fright, 
broke  the  phial.  T 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx^ccc  •< 

N°42;  Thurfclay,  July  10. 


Quantum  a  rerum  turpitudir.e  aba ,  tantum  te   a  <verbo- 
rum  liber t  ate  fejungas.  TULL. 

We  (hou'd  be  as  careful  of  our  words,  as  our  adlions ; 
and  as  far  from  fpeaking,  as  from  doing  ill. 

IT  is  a  certain  fign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to 
defamation.    They  who  are  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
can  have  no  gratification  that  way  ;  but  it  ever  ariles 
from  a  negleft  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  felf,  and 
an  impatience  of  feeing  it  in  another.    Elfe  why  fhould 
F  3  viitue 
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virtue  provoke?  Why  mould  beauty  difplcafe  in  fuch  a 
degree,  that  a  man  given  to  fcandal  never  lets  the  men- 
tion of  either  pafs  by  him  without  offering  fomething  to 
the  diminution  of  it?  A  lady  the  other  day  at  a  vifit 
being  attacked  fomewhat  rudely  by  one,  whofe  own  cha- 
rafter  has  been  very  rudely  treated,  anfwered  a  great 
deal  of  heat  and  intemperance  very  calmly,  Good  Ma- 
dam/pare me,  n:-ho  am  none  of  your  match  ;  I  fpeak  ill  of 
no  body,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to  be  fpoken  ill  of.  Lit- 
tle minds  think  fame  confilts  in  the  number  of  votes  they 
have  on  their  fide  among  the  multitude,  whereas  it  is 
really  the  in  feparable  follower  of  good  and  worthy  actions. 
Fame  is  as  natural  a  follower  of  merit,  as  a  fhadow  is 
of  a  body.  It  is  true,  when  crouds  prefs  upon  you, 
this  fhadow  cannot  be  feen,  but  when  they  feparate 
from  around  you,  it  will  again  appear.  The  lazy,  the 
klle,  and  the  froward,  are  the  perfons  who  are  moil 
rk.-.fed  with  the  little-  tales  which  pafs  about  the  town 
to  the  difadxantage  of  the  relt  of  the  world.  Were  ic 
not  for  the  pleafure  of  fpeaking  ill,  there  are  numbers 
«f  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own 
houfes,  and  too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in  con- 
verfation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the  other  day  to 
tbferve  a  lady  reading  a  poft-letter,  and  at  thefe  words, 
jifttr  all  her  airs,  he  has  heard  fome  fiory  or  other,  and 
the  match  it  broke  off,  gives  orders  in  the  midft  of  her 
reading,  Put  to  the  horjes.  That  a  young  woman  of  me- 
rit had  mifled  an  advantageous  fettleinent,  was  news 
not  be  delayed,  left  fomebody  elfe  fhould  have  given 
her  malicious  acquaintance  that  fatisfaftion  before  her. 
The  unwillingnefs  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality 
as  infeparable  from  a  fcandal-bearer,  as  the  readinefs  to 
divulge  bad.  But,  alas!  how  wretchedly  low  and  con- 
temptible is  that  ftate  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleafed 
but  by  what  is  the  fubjcft  of  lamentation.  T hit  tem- 
per has  ever  been  in  the  higheft  degree  odious  to  gallant 
fpirits.  The  Perjian  foldier,  who  was  heard  reviling 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  well  admoniih'd  by  his  officer, 
Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fght  againft  Alexander,  and  nit  to 
rail  at  him. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  his  client 
from  general  fcandal,  fays  very  handfomdy,  and  with 

much 
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much  reafcn,  There  are  ir.a-»iy  who  ha<ve  particular 
meats   to   the  prrfccutor :    'There  are  ina>:\  who  arc  /f/.ii-.-.v 
to  ha-Tje  ill-will  to  him  for  whom  I  appear  ;  there  ate  many 
who  are  naturally  addicted  to  defamation,  and  cn-ijicus  if 
any  good  to  any  man,  who  may  have  contributed  to  fpread 
reports  rf  this  kind :  For  re  thing  is/o/wiff  as  fcandal,  no- 
thing is  mere  eaji ly  fent  aoroad,  nothing  received  w  -itb  more 
welccme,  nothing  dijf'itft's  it  ft  If  fa  uniiierfally .      I  fball  not 
dcfire,    that   if  any    report    to    cur  difad-vantage  has    ct-y 
ground  for  it,  you  would  overloc-k   or  extenuate  it  :   But  if 
there  be  a-iv  thin?  advanced,  without  a  perjon  who  can  Jriy 
•whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attefted  by  one  who  forgot  who 
told  him  it,   or  who  had  it  from  one  of  Jo  lift  If  confide  rat  tin 
that  hi:  did  net  then  think  it  worth  bis  notice,  all  juch  tefti- 
monies  as  ibefc,    1  know,  yen  luill  think  too  JHf-bt  to  ba-~'f 
any  credit  agalnji  the  i since t nee  and  honour   cf  your  fellow- 
citizens.     When   an  ill   icport  is  traced,  ir  very  olten 
vanifties  among  fuch  as  the  orator  has  here  recited.  And 
how  defpicable  a  creature  muft  that  be,  who  is  in  pain 
for  what  palfes  among  fo  frivolous  a  people  ?  There  is  a 
town  in  Wurwickjhlre  of  good  note,  and  formerly  pretty 
fhmo.!S   for   much  animofity  and   diftenfion,   the  chk-f 
families  of  which  have  now  turned   all  their  whiiper-, 
backbitings,  envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and 
entertainment,  by  means  of  a  peevifh  old  gentlewoman, 
known  by  the   title  of  the  lady  Bluemantle.     This  he- 
roine had  for  many  years   together  out-done  the  whole 
filterhood  of  goflips,  in  invention,  quick  utterance,  and 
unprovoked  malice.     This   good  body    is  of  a  lulling 
conllitution,  though  extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and 
decrepid  in  her  feet.     The  two  circumltanceb  of  being 
always   at  home  from  her  lamenefs,  and  very   attentive 
from  her  blindnefs,  make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle 
of  all  that  paffes  in  town,   good   or   bad ;    but  for  the 
latter  me  feems   to  have  the  better  memory.     There  is 
another  thing  to  be  noted  of  _her,  which  is,  That  as  it 
is  uiual  with  old  people,  ihe  has  a  livelier  memory  of 
things  which  patted  when  me  was  very  young,  than  of 
late  years.     Add  to  all  this,  that  me  does  not  only  not 
love  any  body,  but  fhe  hates  every  body.     The  itat'ue  in 
Rene  does  not  ferve  to  vent  malice  half  fo  well,  as  this 
ela  lady  does  to  difappoint  it.     She  does  not  know  the 
F  4  author 
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author  of  any  thing  that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  re- 
peat the  matter  itfelf ;  therefore,  though  fhe  expoies  all 
the  whole  town,  ihe  offends  no  one  body  in  it.  She  is 
10  exquilltely  reitlefs  and  peevifh,  that  ihe  quarrels  with 
all  about  her,  and  fometimes  in  a  freak  will  inftantly 
change  her  habitation.  To  indulge  this  humour,  fhe  is 
Leu  about  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  fame  houfe  fhe 
is  in,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  ihe  is  to  remove,  being 
in  the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her  own  chamber 
ag;ain.  At  ftated  times,  the  gentlewoman  at  whofe  houfe 
fiie  fuppofcs  ihe  is  at  the  time,  is  fent  for  to  quarrel  with, 
according  to  her  common  cuftom  :  When  they  have  a 
mind  to  drive  the  jell,  fne  is  immediately  urged  to  that 
utgree,  that  Ihe  will  board  in  a  family  with  which  fhe 
has  never  yet  been  ;  and  away  fhe  will  go  this  inilant, 
and  tell  them  all  that  the  reft  have  been  laying  of  them. 
By  this  means  fhe  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  every  houfe 
in  the  place  without  furring  from  the  fame  habitation  : 
and  the  many  ftories  which  every  body  furnifhes  her  with 
to  favour  that  deceit,  make  her  the  general  intelligencer 
cf  the  town  of  all  that  can  be  faid  by  one  woman  againit 
another.  Thus  groundlefs  fiories  die  away,  and  lome- 
times  truths  are  (mothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  difcountenance  a  thing,  Oh  !  that 
L  in  my  lady  Bltumaat/e's  memoirs. 

Whoever  receives  impreffions  so  the  difadvantage  of 
others  without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in  no  other 
credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good  lady  Bluemantle, 
who  is  fubjefted  to  .have  her  ears  impofed  upon  for  want 
cf  other  helps  to  better  information.  Add  to  this,  that 
other  fcandal-bearers  fufpend  the  ufe  of  thefe  faculties 
which  fhe  has  loft,  rather  than  apply  them  to  do  juflice 
to  their  neighbours  ;  and  I  think,  for  the  fervice  of  my 
fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary 
lady  Blutmantle  at  every  vifit  in  town.  T 
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N°423  Friday,  July  n. 

Oceupet  extremum  fcabies Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  417. 

The  Devil  take  the  hindmoft  !         [Englifli  Proverb.] 

IT  is  an  impertinent  and  unreafonable  fault  in  con- 
verfation,  for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  difcourfe. 
It  may  poffibly  be  objected  to  me  myfelf,  thafl  nm 
guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every  day, 
and  not  giving  fo  many  able  perfons  who  have  it  more 
in  their  power,  and  as  much  in  their'inclination,  an 
opportunity  to  oblige  mankind  with  their  thought?. 
Refutes,  faid  one  whom  1  overheard  the  other  day,  why 
muft  this  paper  turn  altogether  upon  topics  oflearmng 
and  morality  *  Why  mould  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  hu- 
mour, or  the  like  \  Things  which  are  ufeful  only  to 
amufe  men  of  literature  and  fuperior  education.  I  would 
have  it  confift  alfo  of  all  things  which  may  be  necefHu-y. 
or  ufeful  to  any  part  of  fociety,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
fhould  have  their  place  as  well  as  die  liberal.  The  tyays 
of  gain,  hufbandry,  and  thrift,  will  ferve  a  prcr.ter 
number  of  people,  than  difcourfes  upon  what  wab  well 
faid  or  done  by  fuch  a  pKilofopher,  hero,  general,  or 
poet.  I  no  fooner  heard  this  critic  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  faid  ;  and  from  that  inftanc 
refolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  fpeculations,  by  giving 
notice  to  all  perfons  of  all  orders,  and  each  fex,  that  if 
they  are  pleafed  to  fend  me  difcourfes,  with  their  names 
and  places  of  abode  to  them,  fo  that  I  can  be  fatisfird 
the  writings  are  authentic,  fuch  their  labours  fhcll  be 
faithfully  inferted  in  this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much 
more  confequence  to  a  youth  in  his  apprenticeship,  to 
know  by  what  rules  and  arts  fuch  a  one  became  Uierirr" 
of  the  city  of  Louden,  than  to  fee  the  fign  of  one  of  his 
own  quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  each  hand.  The 
world  indeed  isenchanted  with  romantic  and  improbable 
F  5  atchievc-: 
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atchicvements,  when  the  plain  path  to  refpe&ive  great- 
nefs  and  fuccefs  in  the  way  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly 
overlooked.     Is    it  pcfiible  that  a  young  man    at  pre- 
fent  could   pafs  his    time  better,  than   in  reading  the 
hiftory  of  flocks,  and  knowing   by  what  fecret  fprings 
they  have  had  fuch  fudden  afcents  and  falLs  in  the  lame 
day  r  Could  h^  be  better  conducted  in  his  way  to  wealth, 
which    is  the  great  article    of  life,  than  in    a   treatife 
dated  from  Change- Alley   by   an  able  proficient  there  ? 
Nothing  certainly  could  be  more   ufeful,   than    to    be 
well  inftrudted  in  his  hopes  and  fears  ;  to  be  diffident 
when  others  exult,  and  with  a  fecret  joy  buy  when  others 
think  it  their  intereft  to  fell.     I  invite  all  perfons  who 
have   any  thing  to  fay  for  the  profitable  information 
of  the  public,  to  take  their  turns  in  my  paper  :    They 
are  welcome,  from  the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  longi- 
tude, to  the  humble  author  of  ftrops  for  razors.     If  to 
carry  mips  in  fafety,  to  give  help  to  people  toft   in   a 
troubled  fea,  without  knowing  to  what  ihore  they  bear, 
what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coaft   to  pray  for  in  their 
extremity,  be  a  worthy  labour,   and  an  invention  that 
deferves  a  ftatue  ;  at  the  fame  t;me,   he  who  has  found 
a  means  to  let  the  inflrument  which  is  to   make  your 
vifage  lefs  horrible,  and  your  perfon  more  iinug,  eaiyin 
the  operation,  is  worthy  of  fome  kind  of  good  recep- 
tion :    If  things  of  high  moment  meet  with  renown, 
thofe  of  little  cenfideration,  fince  of  any  consideration, 
are  not  to  be  defpifed.     In  order  that  no  merit  may  lie 
hid,  and  no  art  unimproved,  I  repeat  it,   that   I  call  ar- 
tificers, as  well  as  philofophers,  to  my  affiftance  in  the 
public  fervic.     It  would  be  cf  great  ufe  if  we  had  an. 
exaft  hiilory  of  the  fuccefles  of  every  great  Ihop  with- 
in the  city-walls,  what  tradb  of  land  have  been  par- 
chafed  by    a    conftant    attendance  within    a    walk   of 
,    thirty  foot.     If  it  could  alfo  be  noted  in  the  equipage 
of  thole  who  are  afcended  from  the  fuccefsful  trade  of 
their  anceftors  into  figure  and  equipage,  fuch  accounts 
would  quicken  induftry  in   the  puriuit  of  fuch  acqui- 
fitions,  and  difcountenance  luxury  in  the  enjoyment  ef 
them. 

To  diverfify  thefe  kinds  of  informations,  the  induftry 
of  the  female  world  is  noi  to  be  unobferved ;    She  to 

whole 
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whofe  hou (hold-virtues  it  is  owing,  that  women  do  ho- 
nour to  her  hufband,  fhould  be  recorded  with  venera- 
tion ;  (he  who  has  wafted  his  labours,  with  infamy. 
When  we  are  come  into  domeitic  life  in  this  manner, 
to  awaken  caution  and  attendance  to  the  main  point,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  give  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
tragedy,  and  defcribe  that  moft  dreadful  of  all  human 
conditions,  the  cafe  of  bankruptcy  ;  how  plenty,  credit, 
chearfulnefs,  full  hopes,  and  eafy  polTellions,  are  in 
an  inflant  turned  into  penury,  faint  afpefts,  diffidence, 
forrow,  and  mifery ;  how  the  man,  who  with  an  open 
hand  the  day  before  could  adminilter  to  the  extremities 
of  others,  is  munn'd  to-day  by  the  friend  of  his  bofom. 
It  would  be  ufcful  to  (hew  how  juft  this  is  on  the  negli- 
gent, how  lamentable  on  the  induftrious.  A.  paper 
written  by  a  merchant,  might  give  this  ifland  a  true 
fenfe  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  his  character  :  It 
might  be  vifible  from  what  he  could  fay,  That  no  fol- 
dicr  entring  a  breach  adventures  more  for  honour,  than 
the  trader  does  for  wealth  to  his  country.  In  both 
cafes  the  adventurers  have  their  own  advantage,  but  I 
know  no  cafes  wherein  every  body  elfe  is  a  iliarer  iu 
the  fuccefs. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  hiftory,  that  the  battles 
in  thofe  narrations  are  fcarce  ever  to  be  underlloou. 
This  misfortune  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
hUrorians  in  the  methods  of  drawing  up,  changing  the 
forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enemy  retreating  from,  as 
well  as  approaching  to,  the  charge.  But  in  the  dif- 
courfes  from  the  correfpondents,  whom  I  now  invite,  the 
danger  will  be  of  another  kind  ;  and  it  is  neceflUry  to 
caution  them  only  againft  uling  terms  of  art,  and  de- 
fcribing  things  that  are  familiar  to  them  in  words  un- 
known to  the  reader.  1  promife  myielf  a  great  har- 
velt  of  new  circumftances,  perfons  and  things  from 
this  propofal ;  and  a  world,  which  many  think  they  are 
well  acquainted  with,  difcovered  as  wholly  new.  This 
iort  of  intelligence  will  give  a  lively  image  of  the  chain 
and  mutual  dtpendance  of  human  focicrly,  take  oft"  im- 
pertinent prejudice.'-,  enlarge  the  minds  of  thoib,  whi.fc 
\unvb  are  confined  to  their  own  circumftances ;  and  in 
IWt,  if  live  knowing  in  1'cvcniL  iirti,  profeflions,  and 

tradcs 
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trades  will  exert  themielves,  it  cannot  but  produce  a  new 
field  of  diverfion,  and  inftrudion  more  agreeable  than 
has  yet  appeared.  T 

^^€^€*€*0^€*€ 
Saturday,  July  12. 


Populumque  folfes  dcdccct  uti 
Voribus Hor.  Od.  2.  1.  2.  v.  19. 

From  cheats  of  words  the  croud  fhe  brings 

To  real  eftimate  of  things.  CREECH* 

Mr.   Sp  E  e  TAT  OR, 

'  O  INCE  I  gave  an  account  of  an  agreeable  fet  of 

'  tj  company  which  were  gone  down  into  the  country, 

'  I  have  received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  inflitution 

'  of  an  infirmary  for  thofe  who  mould   be  out  of  hu- 

'  mour  has  had  very  good  efFe&s.     My  letters  mention 

4  particular  circumftances  of  two  or  three  perfons,  who 

*  had  the  good  fenfe  to  retire  of  their  own  accord,  and 

*  notified  that  they  were  withdrawn,  with  the  reafons  of 

*  it  to  the  company,  in  their  refpedtive  memorials. 

T&e  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dainty,  Spinjler, 

Humbly  meweth, 

*  '"T"VHAT  confcious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ac- 

*  JL      companied  with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  ihe 

*  had  gone  into  exile  of  her  own  accord.     , 

'  She  is  feniible,  that  a  vain  perfon  is  the  moft  infuf- 
'  ferable  creature  living  in  a  well-bred  affembly. 

*  That  fhe   defired,   before  (he  appeared  in  public 

*  again,  me  might  have  affurances,  that  tho'  me  might 

*  be  thought  handfome,  there  might  not  more  addrefs 
'  of  compliment  be  paid  to  her,  than  to  the  reft  of  the 

*  company. 

«  That  ihe  conceived  it  a  kind  of  fuperiority,  that  one 

*  pciion.  mould  take  upon  him  to  commend  another. 

•  Lallly, 
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'  LalUy,  That  fhe  went  into  the  infirmary,  to  avoid  a 
particular  perfon  who  took  open  him  to  profefs  an 
admiration  of  her. 

4  She  the.cfore  praved,  that  to  applaud  out  of  due 
place  might  be  declared  an  offence,  and  punimed  in 
the  fame^  manner  with  detraction,  in  that  the  latter 
did  but  report  perfons  defective,  and  the  former  made 
them  fo. 

All  which  is  fubmitted,  £sV. 

There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  fincerity  in  this  memo- 
rial very  uncommon,  but  my  friend  informs  me,  that 
the  allegations  of  it  were  groundlefs,  infomuch  that  this 
declaration  of  an  averfion  to  being  praifed,  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  no  other  than  a  fecret  trap  to  purchafe  it, 
for  which  reafon  it  lies  ilill  on  the  table  unanfwered. 

The  bumble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia  Loller, 

Sheweth, 

'   >~T~NHAT  the  Lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of  quality  ; 
'      JL      married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

'  That  (lie  finds  herfelf  neither  well  nor  ill. 

*  That  her  hulband  is  a  clown. 

4  That  Lady  Lydia  cannot  fee  company. 

'  That  me  defires  the  infirmary  may  be  her  apart- 
'  ment  during  her  ftay  in  the  country. 

'  That  they  would  pleafe  to  make  merry  with  their 
'  equals. 

4  That  Mr.  Loller  might  ftay  with  them  if  he  thought 
4  fit. 

It  was  immediately  refolved,  that  Lady  Lydia  was  flill 
at  London, 

The  humble  Memorial  of  Thomas  Sudden,  Efo   of  the 
Inner-Temple, 

Sheweth, 

'  A~I~A  HAT  Mr.  Sudden  is  confcious  that  he  is  too 
*      J[      much  given  to  argumentation. 

*  That  he  talks  loud. 

3  «  That 
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'  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of  debate. 

«  That  he  flayed  behind  in  W eft  minfter -ball,  when 
«  the  late  (hake  of  the  roof  happened,  only  becaufe 
«  a  counftl  of  the  other  fide  alferted  it  was  coming 
'  down. 

'  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  confent  to  any  thing. 

4  That  he  ftays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  himfelf. 

'  That  as  foon  as  he  has  forgot  himfelf,  he  will  wait 
«  on  the  company. 

His  indifpofition  was  allowed  to  be  fufficient  to  re- 
quire a  ceffation  from  company. 


The  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly, 

Sheweth, 

HAT  he  hath  put  himfelf  into  the  infirmary,  in 
regard  he  is  feniible  of  a  certain  ruftic  mirth 
'  which  renders  him  unfit  for  polite  converfation. 

'  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himfelf  by  abftinence 
4  and  thin  diet  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

4  That  at  prefent  he  comes  into  a  room,  as  if  he  were 
'  an  exprefs  from  abroad. 

'  That  he  has  chofen  an  apartment  with  a  matted 
'  anti-chamber,  to  practife  motion  without  being  heard. 

'  That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps  him- 
«  felf  before  a  glafs,  to  learn  to  acl  with  moderation. 

'  That  by  reafon  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is  oppref- 
*  five  to  perfons  of  compoled  behaviour. 

'  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  word  pjharwy 
f  j>fia--w. 

1  That  he  is  alfo  weaning  himfelf  from  his  cane. 

'  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  faid 
f  cane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company,  c^V. 
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The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  Efy, 
Sheweth, 
4    '~T~*  H  AT  your  petitioner  has  reared    to  the  infir- 

*  mary,  but  that  he   is   in  perfedl  good  health, 
'  except  that  he  has  by  long  ufe,  and  for  want  of  dif- 
4  courfe,  contracted  an  habit  of  complaint  that  he  is 

•  fick. 

'  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  fun,  but  what 
'  to  fay,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  unhappy  ma- 
4  lady  of  complaining  that  he  is  fick. 

4  That  this  culiom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own 
'  confeffion,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore  he 
4  has  not  waited  for  being  fentenced  to  it. 

4  That  he  is  confcious  there  is  nothing  more  improper 
4  than  fuch  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in  that  they 
4  mult  pity,  whether  they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not ; 
4  and  that  the  complainant  muft  make  a  filly  figure, 
4  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

4  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays,  that  he  may  have 
4  time  to  know  how  he  does,  and  he  will  make  his 
'  appearance. 

'  The  Valetudinarian  was  likewife  eafily  excufed  :  and 
'  this  fociety  being  refolved  not  only  to  make  it  their 
4  bufinels  to  pafs  their  time  agreeably  for  the  prefent  fea- 

*  fon,  but  alfo  to  commence  fuch  habits  in  themfelves  as 

*  may  be  of  ufe  in  their  future  conduft  in  general,  are 
4  very  ready  to  give  into  a  fancied  or  real  incapacity  to 
'  join  with  their  meafures,  in  order  to  have  no  humourilt, 
'  proud  man,  impertinent,  or  fu-fficient  fellow,  break  in 
4  upon  their  happinefs.     Great  evils  feldom  happen  to 

*  difturb  company  ;  but  indulgence  in  particularities  of 

*  humour,  is  the  feed  of  making  half  our  time  hang  in, 
'  fufpence,  or  \vafte  away  under  real  difcompofures. 

4  Among  other  things  it  is  carefully  provided,  that 
4  there  may  not  be  diiagreeable  familiarities.  No  one  is. 
4  to  appear  in  the  public  rooms  undrefled,  or  enter 
4  abruptly  into  each  other's  apartment,  without  intima- 
4  tion.  Every  one  has  hitherto  been  fo  careful  in  his 
«  behaviour,  that  there  has  but  one  offender  in  ten  days 
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*  time  been  fent  into  the  infirmary,  and  that  was  for 
«  throwing  away  his  cards  at  whift. 

*  He  has  offered    his    fubmiffion   in    the    following 

*  terms. 

The  bumble  Petition  of  Jeoffry  Hotfpur,  Efq; 

Sheweth, 

«  '"T"^  HOUGH  the  petitioner  fwore,  llamped,  and 
«  JL  threw  down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable 
'  refpecl:  for  the  ladies,  and  the  whole  company. 

1  That  he  humbly  defiresit  may  be  confidered,  in  the 

*  cafe  of  gaining,  there  are  many  motives  which  pro- 

*  voke  to  diforder. 

'  That  the  defire  of  gain,  and  the  defire  of  victory, 
'  are  both  thwarted  in  lofmg. 

*  That  all  converfations  in  the  world  have  indulged 
'  human  infirmity  in  this  cafe. 

'  Your  pe  itiener  therefore  moft  humbly  prays,  that  he 
'  may  be  rellcred  to  the  company,  and  he  hopes  to  bear 
4  ill  fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  the  future,  and  to  de- 

*  mean  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  no  more  than  chearful  when 
'  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  lofes.  T 


N°  430          Monday,  July  14 


^Uffre  peregrinum  vicinia  roue  a  reclamat. 

Hor.  Ep.  17.  1.  i.  v.  6z» 

The  croud  replies 

Go  feek  a  ftranger  to  believe  thy  lies.  CREECH. 

SIR, 
A    S  you  are  a  Spectator-general,  you   may  with 

*  J~\   authority  ceniure  whatfoever  Icoks  ill,  and  is 
'  offenfive  to  the  fight  j    the  worft  nufance  of  which 
'  kind,  methinks,  is  the  fcandalous  appearance  of  poor 

*  in  all  parts  of  this  wealthy  city.     Such  miferable  ob- 

*  jeds  afted  the  cpmpaffionate  beholder  with  difmal 

«  ideas, 
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ideas,  difcompofe  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  pleafure  that  he  might  othervvife 
take  in  furveying  the  grandeur  of  our  metropolis. 
Who  can  without  remorfe  fee  a  difabled  failor,  the 
purveyor  of  our  luxury,  deftitute  of  neceiTarics  ? 
Who  can  behold  an  honelt  foldier,  that  bravely  with- 
itocd  the  entn:y,  proUrate  and  in  want  among  his 
friends  r  It  were  endkfs  to  mention  all  the  variety  of 
wretchednefs,  and  the  numl-erieis  poor  that  not  only 
fmgly,  but  in  companies,  implore  your  charity.  Spec- 
tacles of  this  nature  every  where  occur ;  and  it  is  un- 
accountable, that  amongft  the  many  lamentable  cries 
that  infeit  this  town,  your  Comptroller- General  ihould 
not  take  notice  of  the  moil  ihocking,  i-ix.  thoie  of  the 
needy  and  afflicted.  1  can't  but  think  he  wav'd  it 
meerly  out  of  good  breeding,  chufing  rather  to  itifle 
his  refinement,  than  upbraid  his  countrymen  with  in- 
humanity ;  however,  let  not  charity  be  facrificed  to 
popularity,  and  if  his  cars  were  deaf  to  their  com- 
plaint, let  not  your  eyes  overlook  their  perfons.  There 
are,  I  know,  many  impoftures  among  them.  Lamenefs 
and  blindnels  are  certainly  very  often  acted ;  but  can 
thofe  that  have  their  fight  and  limbs,  employ  them 
better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are  counterfeited 
or  not:  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  mifapplies  his 
fcnfes  moft,  he  who  pretends  himfelf  blind  to  move 
compaffibn,  or  he  who  beholds  a  miferable  object 
without  pitying  it.  But  in  order  to  remove  fuch  im- 
pediments, I  wim,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  you  would 
give  us  a  difcourfe  upon  beggars,  that  we  may  not  pafs 
by  true  objedcs  of  charity,  or  give  to  impoitors.  1  looked 
out  of  my  window  the  other  morning  earlier  than 
ordinary,  and  faw  a  blind  beggar,  an  hour  before  the 
paffage  he  Hands  in  is  frequented,  with  a  needle  and 
thread,  thriftily  mending  his  llockings  :  My  altonim- 
ment  was  Hill  greater,  when  I  beheld  a  lame  fellow, 
whofe  legs  were  too  big  to  walk  within  an  hour  after, 
bring  him  a  pot  of  ale.  I  will  not  mention  the 
makings,  dillortions  and  convuifions,  which  many  of 
them  praclife  to  gain  an  alms  :  but  fure  I  am,  they 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  condition,  either  by 
the  beadle  or  the  magiftrate.  They,  it  feems,  relieve 

«  their 
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their  ports,  according  to  their  talents.  There  is  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  never  begins  to  beg  till  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  then  fhe  is  deftitute  of  lodging, 
turned  out  for  want  of  rent,  and  has  the  fame  ill  for- 
tune every  night  in  the  year.  You  fhould  employ  an 
officer  to  hear  the  diftrefs  of  each  beggar  that  is  con- 
ftant  at  a  particular  place,  who  is  ever  in  the  fame 
tone,  and  fucceeds  becaufe  his  audience  is  continually 
changing,  tho'  he  does  not  alter  his  lamentation.  If 
we  have  nothing  elfe  for  our  money,  let  us  have  more 
invention  to  be  cheated  with.  All  which  is  fubmitted 
to  your  fpectatorial  vigilance :  and  I  a:a, 

SIR, 

Tour  moji  bumble  fervant* 


SIR, 

I  Was  laft  Sunday  highly  tranfported  at  our  parim- 
church  ;  th«  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  pleaded  mo- 
vingly in  behalf  of  the  poor  children,  and  they  for 
themfelves  much  more  forcibly  by  finging  an  hymn  : 
and  I  had  the  happinefs  to  be  a  contributor  to  this 
little  religious  inftitution  of  innocents,  and  am  fure  I 
never  dilpofed  of  money  more  to  my  fatisfaftion  and 
advantage.  The  inward  joy  I  find  in  myfelf,  and 
the  good-will  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me  heartily 
wifti  thofe  pious  works  may  be  encouraged,  that  the 
prefent  promoters  may  reap  the  delight,  and  pofterity 
the  benefit  of  them.  But  whilft  we  are  building  this 
beautiful  edifice,  let  not  the  old  ruins  remain  in  view 
to  fully  the  profpeft :  Whilft  we  are  cultivating  and 
improving  this  young  hopeful  offspring,  let  not  the 
ancient  and  helplefs  creatures  be  fhamefully  neglected. 
The  crouds  of  poor,  or  pretended  poor,  in  every 
place,  are  a  great  reproach  to  us,  and  eclipfe  the  glory 
of  all  other  charity.  It  is  the  utmoft  reproach  to  fo- 
ciety,  that  there  mould  be  a  poor  man  unrelieved  or 
a  pool  rcvgue  unpunifhed.  I  hope  you  will  think  no 
part  of  human  life  out  of  your  confideration,  but 

1  will, 
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4  will,  at  your  leifure,  give  us  the  hiflcry  of  plenty  and 
'  want,  and  the  natural  gradations  towards  themj  cal- 
'  culated  for  the  cities  of"  London  and  Weftminjler. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  humble  feri'ant, 

T.  D. 

Mr.    SP  E  CTAT  0  R, 

I  Beg  you  would  be  pleafed  to  take  notice  of  a  very 
great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  common, 
though,  I  think,  never  yet  under  your  cenfure.  It  is, 
Sir,  the  ftrange  freedoms  fome  ill-bred  married  people 
take  in  company  :  The  unfeafonable  fondnefs  of  fome 
huibands,  and  the  ill-timed  tendernefs  of  fome  wives. 
They  talk  and  ;i<5t  as  if  modeity  was  only  fit  for  maids 
and  batchelors,  and  that  too  before  both.  I  was  once, 
Mr.  SPECTATOR,  where  the  fault  I  fpeak  of  was  fa 
very  flagrant,  that  (being,  you  muftknow,  a  very  bafh- 
ful  fellow,  and  feveral  young  ladies  in  the  room)  I  pro- 
teft  I  was  quite  out  of  countenance.  Lucina,  it  feems, 
was  breeding,  and  fhe  did  nothing  bnt  entertain  the 
company  with  a  difcourfe  upon  the  difficulty  of  reckon- 
ing to  a  day,  and  faid  fhe  knew  thofe  who  were  certain 
to  ah  hour ;  then  fell  a  laughing  at  a  filly  unexperienced 
creature,  who  was  a  month  above  her  time.  Upon, 
her  hulband's  coming  in,  fhe  put  feveral  queftions  to 
him  ;  which  he  not  caring  to  refolve,  Well,  cries  Lu- 

cina,  I  fhall  have  'em  all  at  night. But  left  I  mould 

feem  guilty  of  the  very  fault  1  write  againft,  I  mall 
only  in  treat  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  to  correct  fuch  mil- 
demeanors. 

For  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
And  with  mylierious  reverence,  1  deem. 

lam,  SIR, 

Tour  humble  fer-v  ant  t 
T  T.  MeanwelL 

Tuefday, 
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Quid  dulcius  hominum  ger.eri  a  natura   datum   eft  quam 
fui  cuique  liber  i  ?  T  u  L  L . 

What  is  there  in  nature  fo  dear  to  a  man  as  his  own 
children. 

I  Have  lately  been  casing  in  my  thoughts  the  feveral 
unhappinefTes  of  life,  and  comparing  the  infelici- 
ties of  old  age  to  thoie  of  infancy.  The  calamities 
of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence  and  mifconduft  of 
parents,  thcfe  of  age  to  the  pa.it  life  which  led  to  it. 
I  have  here  the  hiftory  of  a  hoy  and  girl  to  their  wedding- 
day,  and  think  I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  livelier  image 
of  the  iniipid  way  which  time  uncultivated  paffes,  than 
by  entertaining  him  with  their  authentic  epiitks,  ex- 
preffing  all  that  was  remarkable  in  their  lives,  'till  the 
period  of  their  life  above-mentioned.  The  fentence  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  which  is  only  a  warm  inter- 
rogation, What  is  there  in  nature  Jo  dear  as  a  rnan's  own 
children  to-him  ?  Is  all  the  reflexion  I  mail  at  prefent 
make  on  thofe  who  are  negligent  or  cruel  in  the  educa- 
tion of  them. 

Mr.   SP  E  C  TAT  OR, 

I  Am  now  entring  into  my  one  and  twentieth  year, 
and  do  not  know  that  I  had  one  day's  thorough 
fatisfadlion  fince  I  came  to  years  of  any  reflexion, 
'till  the  time  they  fay  others  lofe  their  liberty,  the 
day  of  my  marriage.  1  am  fon  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  great  eftate,  who  refolv'd  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  vices  of  the  age  ;  and  in  order  to  it  never  let  me 
fee  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me  the  leafl 
pleafure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a  grammar- 
fchool,  where  my  mafter  received  orders  every  poll  to 
ufe  me  very  feverely,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  ha- 
ving a  great  eitate.  At  fifteen  I  was  removed  to  the 

'  Univerfity, 
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Univerfity,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my  fad-.er's  great  dif- 
cretion,  in  fcandalous  poverty  and  want,  'till  I  was  big 
enough  to  be  married,  and  I  was  fent  for  to  fee  the 
lady  who  fends  you  the  underwritten.  When  we 
were  put  together,  we  both  confidered  that  we  could 
not  be  woric  than  we  were  in  taking  one  another,  and, 
out  of  a  defire  of  liberty  entered  i/ito  wedlock.  My 
father  fays  I  am  now  a  man,  and  mUy  fpeak  to  him 
like  anodier  gentleman. 

/  am,  SI R, 

Tour  moft  bumble  fer<vant, 

Richard  Rentfree. 
Mr.  SPEC. 

I  Grew  tail  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a  gay 
widow,  and  did  not  care  for  fhewing  me,  till 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago  ;  at  which  time  my 
guardian  uncle  fent  me  to  a  boarding-fchool,  with 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had  been 
mifufed  enough  already.  I  had  not  been  there  above  a 
month,  when  being  in  the  kitchen,  I  faw  fome  oat- 
meal on  the  drefTer ;  I  put  two  or  three  corns  in  my 
mouth,  liked  it,  ftole  a  handful,  went  into  my  cham- 
ber, chewed  it,  and  for  two  months  after  never  failed 
taking  toll  of  every  pennyworth  of  oatmeal  that  came 
into  the  houfe  :  but  one  day  playing  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe  between  my  teeth,  it  happened  to  break  in  my 
mouth,  and  the  fpitting  out  the  pieces  left  fuch  a 
delicious  roughnefs  on  my  tongue,  that  I  could  not 
be  fatisfied  'till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  part 
of  the  pipe.  I  forfook  the  oatmeal,  and  ftuck  to  the 
pipes  three  months,  in  which  time  I  had'difpenfed 
with  thirty-feven  foul  pipes,  all  to  the  bcles  ;  they  be- 
longed to  an  old  gentleman,  father  to  my  governefs, 
— lie  locked  up  the  clean  ones.  I  left  off  eating  of 
pine.;,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk.  I  was  focn  tired 
of  this  ;  1  then  nibbled  all  the  red  wax  of  our  laft  ball- 
tickets,  and  three  weeks  after,  the  black  wax  from  the 
bury  ing-tickets  of  the  old  gentleman.  Two  months 
after  this  I  lived  upon  thunder-bolts,  a  certain  long 
round  bluifh  ftone,  which  I  found  among  the  gravel 
in  our  garden.  I  was  wonderfully  delighted,  with  this ; 

•  but 
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'  but  thunderbolts  growing  fcarce,  I  faften'd  tooth  and 
'  nail  upon  our  garden-wall,  which  I  ftuck  to  almoit  a 
'  twelvemonth,  and  had  in  that  time  peeled  and  de- 
'  voured  half  a  foot  towards  our  neighbour's  yard.  I 
'  now  thought  myfelf  thehappieft  creature  in  the  world, 
'  and  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  I  had  eaten  quite 
'  through,  had  I' had  it  in  my  chamber  ;  but  now  I 
'  became  lazy  and  unwilling  to  ftir,  and  was  obliged  to 
«  feek  food  nearer  home.  I  then  took  a  ftrange  han- 

*  kering  to  coals ;  I  fell  to  fcranching  'em,  and  had  al- 
'  ready  confumed,  I  am  certain,  as  much  as  would  have 
'  drafted  my  wedding  dinner,  when  my  uncle  came  for 
'  me  home.     He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my  governefs 

*  when  I  was  called  down.    I  went  in,  fell  on  my  knees, 
'  for  he  made  me  call  him  father  ;  and  when  I  expected 
'  the  bleffing  I  afked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  fur* 

*  prife,  turns  himfelf  to  my  governefs,  and  afks,  Whe- 
'  ther  this,  (pointing  to  me)  was  his  daughter  ?    This 
'   (added  he)  is  the  very  pifture  of  death.     My  child 
«  was  a  plump-fac'd,  hale,  frem-colour'd  girl ;   but  this 

*  looks  as  if  ihe  was  half-itarv'd,  a  mere  (keleton.     My 
'  governefs,  who  is  really  a  good  woman,  affured  my 
'  father  I  had  wanted  for  nothing;  and  withal  told  him 
'  I  was  continually  eating  fome  tram  or  other,  and  that 
'  I  was  almoft  eaten  up  with  the  green-ficknefs,  her  or- 
'  ders  being  never  to  crofs  me.     But  this  magnified  but 
«  little  with  my  father,  who  prefently  in   a  kind  of  pet, 
«  paying  for  my  board,  took  me  home  with  him.    I  had 
'  not  been  long  at  home,   but'  one   Sunday  at  church  (I 
'  fhall  never  forget  it)  I  faw  a  young  neighbouring  gen- 
'  tleman  that  pleafed  me  hugely  ;  I  liked  him  of  all  men 
'  I  ever  faw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wifh  I  could  be  as 

*  pleating  to  him.     The  very   next  day  he  came,  with 
'  his  father,  a  vifiting  to  our  houfe :  We  were  left  alone 
«  together,  with  directions  on  both  fides  to  be  in  love 
'  with  one  another,   and  in  three   weeks  time  we  were 
'  married.     I  regained  my  former  health  and  complec- 
'  tion,  and  am  now  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.    Now, 

*  Mr.  SPEC,  I  defire  you  would  find  out  fome  name  for 

*  thefe  craving  damfels,  whether  dignified  or  diftinguilh- 

*  ed  under  fome  or  all   of  the    following  denomina- 
'  tions,    to  wit,  Tra/h-eaters,  Oat-meal  che-iven,    Pipe- 

'  (hampers, 
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champers,  Chalk-lickers,  Wax-Kibblers,  Coal-fcrancbcrst 
Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel-diggers  :  And,  good  Sir,  do 
your  utmoit  endeavour  to  prevent  (by  expofmg)  this 
unaccountable  folly,  fo  prevailing  among;  the  young 
ones  of  our  fex,  who  may  not  meet  with  fuch  ludden 
good  luck  as, 

SIR, 

Tour  conftant  reader , 

and  •very  humble  /ervant, 

Sabina  Green, 
Now  Sabina  Rentfrce. 


Wednefday,  July   16. 


— Inter  ftrepit  anfer  olores.  Virg.  Eel.  9.  v.  36. 

He  gabbles  like  agoofe,  amidft  the  fwan-like  quire. 

D  R  v  D  E  N. 

Mr.  S  P  ECTATOR,  O>:ford,  July  14. 

ACCORDING  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of 
your  papers  to  eveiy  man  who  pleafes  to  write, 
I  have  fent  you  the  following  more  differtation 
againil  the  vice  of  being  prejudiced. 

Tour  moft  humble  fer--vant. 

MAN  is  a  fociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of  glory; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  feveral  peribns  arc 
united  in  the  fame  fociety,  they  are  iludious  to  lelfen 
the  reputation  of  others,  in  order  to  raife  their  own. 
The  wife  are  content  to  guide  the  fprings  in  filence, 
and  rejoice  in  fecret  at  their  regular  progrefs :  To  prate 
and  triumph  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  trifling  and  fu- 
perficial  :  The  geefe  were  providentially  ordained  to 
fave  the  Capitol.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  invention  of 
marks  and  devices  to  dillinguifli  parties,  is  owing  to 
the  beaux  and  belles  of  this  ill^nd.  Hats  moulded  into 

«  different 
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*  different  cocks  and  pinches,  have  long  bid  mutual  de- 
«  fiance;  patches  have  been  fet  againit  patches  in  battle- 
'  array  ;  itocks  have  rifen  and  fallen  in  proportion  to 

*  head-drefies ;  and  peace  or  war  been  expected,  as  the 
4  nvbite  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevailed.     T-hefe  are  the 
4  ftandard-bearers  in  our  contending  armies,  the  dwarfs 
'  and  fqaires  who  carry  the  impreifes  of  the  giants  or 
«  knights,  not  born  to  fight  themfelves,  but  to  prepare 

*  the  way  for  the  enfuing  combat. 

'  It  is  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  far  men  of 
'  weak  underilanding  and  flrong  fancy  are  hurried  by 
'  their  prejudices,  even  to  the  believing  that  the  whole 
4  body  of  the  adverfe  party  are  a  band  of  villains  and 
'  demons.  Foreigners  complain  that  theEaglijb  are  the 
4  proudeft  nation  under  Heaven.  Perhaps  they  too  have 
«  their  mare  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  general  charges 
'  againft  bodies  of  men  is  the  fault  I  am  writing  againit. 

*  It  mutt  be  own'd,    to  our  fhame,  that  our  common 

*  people,   and  molt   who   have  not  travelled,  have  an 
4  irrational  contempt  for  the  language,  drefs,  cuitoms, 
«  and  even  the  fhape  and  minds  of  other  n'ations.    Some 
4  men,  otherwife   of  fenfe,    have  wondered  that  a  great 
4  genius  mould  fpring  out  of  Ireland ;  and  think  you 

*  mad  in  affirming,  that  fine  odes  have  been  written  in 
4  Lapland. 

'  This  fpirit  of  rival/hip,  which  heretofore  reigned  in 

'  the  two  Uni verities,  is  extinft,  and  almoft  over  be- 

'  twixt  college  and  college  :  In  parifhes  and  fchools  the 

'  thirft   of  glory  itill  obtains"     At  the  feafons  of  foot- 

4  ball  and  cock-fighting,   thefe  little  republics  reaffume 

*  their  national  hatred  to  each  other.     My  tenant  in  the 
4  country  is  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  parim    of  the 

*  enemy  hath  not  one  honelt  man  in  it. 

'  I  always  hated  fatires  againft  women,  and  fatires 
4  againit  men  ;  I  am  apt  to  iufpect  a  ftranger  who  laughs 

*  at  the  religion  of  :lbe  faculty :    My  fpleen  riles  at  a 

*  dull  rogue,  who  is  fevere  upon  mayors  and  aldermen  ; 
'  and  was  never  better  pleaftd  than  with  a  piece  of  ju- 
'  ftice  executed  upon  the  body  of  a  templar,  who  was 
'  very  arch  upon  paribns. 

*  The  neceiiities  of  mankind  require  various  employ- 
4  ments ;  and  whoever  excels  in  his  province  is  wor- 

•  thy 
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thy  of  praife.  All  men  are  not  educated  after  the  fame 
manner,  nor  have  all  the  fame  talents.  Thofe  \vli9 
are  deficient  deferve  our  compaffion,  and  have  a  title 
to  our  affiitance.  All  cannot  be  bred  in  the  fame 
place  ;  but  in  all  places  there  arife,  at  different  time«, 
fuch  perfons  as  do  honour  to  their  focicty,  which  may 
raife  envy  in  little  fouls,  but  are  admired  andcherifhed 
by  generous  fpirits. 

4  It  is  certainly  a  great  happinefs  to  be  educated  in 
focietics  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their  infractions 
and  examples  are  of  extraordinary  advantage.  It  is 
highly  proper  to  inftil  fuch  a  reverence  of  the  govern- 
ing perfons,  and  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  place, 
as  may  fpur  the  growing  members  to  worthy  purfuits 
and  honeil  emulation  :  But  to  l\vell  young  minds  with 
vain  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  brother- 
hood, by  debasing  and  vilifying  all  ethers,  doth  them 
a  real  injury.  By  this  means  I  have  found  that  their 
efforts  have  become  languid,  and  their  prattle  irlcfome, 
as  thinking  it  fufficient  praife  that  they  are  children 
of  fo  illuilrious  and  ample  a  family,  t  mould  think 
it  a  furer  as  well  as  more  generous  method,  to  fet  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  youth  fuch  perfons  as  have  made  a 
noble  progrefs  in  fraternities  lefs  talk'd  of ;  which 
feems  tacitly  to  reproach  their  floth,  who  loll  fo  heavi- 
ly in  the  feats  of  mighty  improvement :  Active  fpi- 
rits hereby  would  enlarge  their  notion;,  whereas  by  a. 
fervile  imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men, 
in  their  own  body,  they  can  only  gain  a  fecondary 
and  derivative  kind  of  fame.  Thefe  copiers  of  men, 
like  thofe  of  authors  or  painters,  run  into  affectations 
of  fome  oddnefs,  which  perhaps  was  not  difagreeable 
in  the  original,  but  fits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow- 
foul'd  tranfcriber. 

'  By  fuch  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys  ar« 
growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not  to 
cenfure  lu-perficially ;  but  imbibe  thole  principles  of 
general  kindnefs  and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make 
them  eafy  to  themfelves,  and  beloved  by  others. 
*  Reflexions  of  this  nature  have  expunged  all  pr?- 
judice  out  of  my  heart,  infomuch  that  tho'  I  am 
VOL.  VI.  G  '  a  firm 
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'  a  firm  proteftant,  I    hope  to  fee   the  pope  and  car- 

*  dinals   with  violent   emotions  ;     and    though   I  am 

*  naturally  grave,  I  expecl  to  meet  good  company  at 

*  Pans. 

I  am,    SIR, 

Tour  obedient  fer*vant. 

Mr.  SP  E  CTATO  R, 

*  T  Find  you  are  a  general  undertaker,   and  have  by 

*  J    your  ccrrefpondents  or  felf  an   infight  into   moll 
'  things  ;  which  makes  me  apply  myfelf  to  you  at  pre- 
«  fen  t  "in  the  foreft  calamity  that  ever  befel  man.     My 

*  wife  has  taken  fomething  ill  of  me,  and  has  not  fpoke 
1  one  word,  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body   in  the 
«  family,  fince  Friday  was  feven-night.     What  muft  a 
'  man  do  in  that  cafe  f  Your  advice  would  be  a  great 

*  obligation  to, 


Tour  mo/i  humble  fervant, 

Ralph  Thimbleton. 
Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

•  *  r  7  H  E  N  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in 
'  VV  inferring  this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on 

Tour  humble  fer<vant, 
July  l5/£, 

1712.  OLIVIA. 

Dear  Olivia, 

*'  YT  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the  happinefs  of 
"  X  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  prefent  I 
"  received  the  fecond  of  April.  I  am  heartily  forry  it  did 
"  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before  ;  for  I  can't  but  think 
"  it  very  hard  upon  people  to  lofe  their  jeft,  that  offer 
"  at  one  but  once  a  year.  I  congratulate  myfelf  how- 
•"  ever  upon  the  earnoft  given  me  of  fomething  further 
*'  inteiided  in  my  favour  ;  for  I  am  told,  that  the 
•"'  man  who  is  thought  worthy  by  a  lady  to  make 
*'  a  fool  of,  llands  tV.ir  enougo  in  her  opinion  to  be- 
»'c  come  one  day  her  Imflwnd.  'rfill  fuch  time  as  I 

««  have 
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««  have  the  honour  of  being  fworn,  I  take  leave  to  fub- 
««  fcribe  myfelfr 

Dear  Olivia» 

Your  fool  deft, 


N°  433.          Thurfday,  July  17. 


Perlege  Mteonio  cantatas  carmine  ranas> 
Et  frontem  nugis  fuliiere  difce  mezs*. 

Mart.  Epig.  183.  1.  14. 

To  banifn  anxious  thoughts,  and  quiet  pain. 
Read  Homer's  frogs,  or  my  more  trifling  lirain. 

THE  moral  world,  as  confiding  of  males  and  fe- 
males, is  of  *  mixt  nature,  and  filled  with  feveral 
culloms,  fafhions  and  ceremonies,  which  would  have  no 
rlacc  in  it,  were  there  but  one  fex.  Had  our  fpecies  no 
females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  creatures 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent ;  their  endeavours  to 
pleafe  the  oppofite  fex  polifhes  and  refines  them  out 
\jf  thofe  manners  which  are  moft  natural  to  them,  and 
often  fets  them  upon  modelling  themfelves,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  their  own 
opinions,  but  according  to  thofe  plans  which  they  think 
are  molt  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In  a  word,  maa 
would  not  only  bean  unhappy,  but  a  rude  unfinifhed 
creature,  were  he  converfant  with  none  but  thofe  of  his 
own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  fide,  are  apt  to  form  themfelves 
in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reafon- 
able  creatures,  with  whom  they* are  here  blended  and 
confufecl ;  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned  upon  appearing 
amiable  to  the  other  fex ;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  fmilc, 
with  a  defign  upon  us ;  every  feature  of  their  faces, 
every  part  of  their  drefs  is  filled  with  fnares  and  allnre- 
G  z  mcnts. 
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ments.  There  would  be  no  fuch  animals  as  prudes  or 
coquettes  in  the  world,  were  there  not  fuch  an  animal 
as  man.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to 
womankind,  that  produces  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace 
in  their  motions,  a  foftnefs  in  their  voices,  and  a  deli- 
cacy in  their  complexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  fexes  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  obferve 
that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal 
natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  things  as  wo- 
men in  the  world ;  as  on  the  contrary,  women,  who 
have  an  indifference  or  averfion  for  their  counter-parts 
in  human  nature,  are  generally  four  and  unamiable, 
fluttilh  and  cenforious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manu- 
fcript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  I 
fhall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  fome 
other  curious  pieces  of  the  fame  nature,  without  troubling 
him  with  any  inquiries  about  the  author  of  it.  It  con- 
tains a  fummary  account  of  two  different  ftates  which 
bordered  upon  one  another.  The  one  was  a  common- 
wealth of  Amazons,  or  women  without  men  ;  the  other 
was  a  republic  of  males  that  had  not  a  woman  in  their 
whole  community.  As  thefe  two  ftates  bordered  upon 
one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  feems,  to  meet  upon 
their  frontiers  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  where  thofe 
among  the  men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any 
former  meeting,  affociated  themfelves  with  particular 
women,  whom  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  look 
upon  as  their  wives  in  every  one  of  thefe  yearly  ren- 
counters. The  children  that  fprung  from  this  alliance, 
if  males,  were  fent  to  their  refpedlive  fathers  ;  if  females, 
continued  with  their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniver- 
fary  carnival,  which  lafled  about  a  week,  the  common- 
wealths were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  fupplied 
with  their  refpe&ive  fubje&s. 

Thefe  two  ftates  were  engaged  together  in  a  per- 
petual league,  offenfive  and  dcfenfive,  fo  that  if  any 
foreign  potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of  them,  both 
the  iexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brought  him 
to  rcafon.  It  was  remarkable  that  for  many  ages  this 
agreement  continued  inviolable  between  the  two  ftates, 
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notwithftanding,  as  was  faid  before,  they  were  hufbands 
and  wives :  but  this  will  not  appear  fo  wonderful,  if  we 
confider  that  they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in 
a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male 
republic,  there  were  feveral  cuftoms  very  remarkable. 
The  men  never  fhaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their  nails 
above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting  upon  their  fron- 
tiers. I  find  the  name  of  a  minifter  of  ftate  in  one 
part  of  thair  hiftory,  who  was  fined  for  appearing  too 
frequently  in  clean  linen;  and  of  a  certain  great  general 
who  was  turned  out  of  his  poft  for  effeminacy,  it  having 
been  proved  upon  him  by  icveral  credible  witnefles  that 
he  waflied  his  face  eveiy  morning.  If  any  member  of 
the  commonwealth  had  a  foft  voice,  a  fmooth  face,  or 
a  fupple  behaviour,  he  was  banifhed  into  the  common- 
wealth of  females,  where  he^was  treated  as  a  flave,  dref- 
ied  in  petticoats,  and  fet  a  fpinning.  They  had  no  ti- 
tles of  honour  among  them,  but  fuch  as  denoted  fome 
bodily  ftrength  or  perfection,  as  fuch  an  one  the  iallt 
fuch  an  one  the  Jiocky,  fuch  an  one  the  gruff.  Their 
public  debates  were  generally  managed  with  kicks  and 
cuffs,  infomuch  that  they  often  came  from  the  council- 
table  with  broken  fhins,  black  eyes,  and  bloody  nofes. 
When  they  would  reproach  a  man  in  the  molt  bitter 
terms,  they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white,  or 
that  he  had  a  fair  flcin,  and  a  foft  hand.  The  greatell 
man  I  meet  with  in  their  hiftory,  was  one  who  could  lift 
five  hundred  weight,  and  wore  fuch  a  prodigious  pair 
of  whiflcers  as  had  never  been  feen  in  the  common- 
wealth before  his  time.  Thefe  accoraplifhments  it  feems 
had  rendered  him  fo  popular,  that  if  he  had  not  died 
very  feafonably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  inflaved 
the  republic.  Having  made  this  fhort  extract  out  of 
the  hiitory  of  the  male  commonwealth,  I  mail  look  into 
the  hiflory  of  the  neighbouring  ftate  which  confilted  of 
females,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  in  it,  will  not  fail  to 
communicate  it  to  the  public.  C 
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Thre'iciee,  cumfitmina  fbermaaoontis 
Puifant,  y  fi&is  bettantur  Jlmaxdnes  armis  : 
Seu  circum  Hippolyjen,  feu  cum  fe  Martia  curru 
Penthefilea  refert,  magnoq^ue  ululante  tumultu 
Foe minea,  exultant  lunatis  agmina  pelt  is* 

Virg.  Mn.  11.  v.  660, 

So  march'd  the  Thracian  A>nax,ons  of  old, 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roll'd  ; 
Such  troops  as  thefe  in  fhining  arms  were  feen, 
When  Tbifeus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Pentkeplea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  fuch  return'd  triumphant  from  the  war, 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car  : 
They  claih  with  manly  force  their  moony  fhields  ; 
With  female  fhouts  refound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

DRYDEN, 

HAVING  carefully  perufed  the  manufcript  I  men- 
tioned in  my  yefterday's  paper,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  feveral  particulars 
which  may  very  well  deierve  the  reader's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  fix  to  twelve  years  old, 
were  put  to  public  fchools,  where  they  learned  to  box 
and  play  at  cudgels,  with  feveral  other  accompliihments 
of  the  lame  nature  ;  fo  that  nothing  was  more  ufual 
than  to  fee  a  little  mifs  returning  home  at  night  with 
a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of 
her  head.  They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horfe,  to  fhoot,  dart,  or  fling,  and  lilted  into 
leveral  companies,  in  order  to  perfect  themfelve*  in  mili- 
tary exercifes.  No  woman  was  to  be  married  'till  fne 
had  killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of  faJhion  ufed  to  play 

with 
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/.ing  lions  inftead  of  lap-dogs,  and  when  they 
made  any  parties  of  diverfion,  in  Ac  ad  of  entertaining 
.re  and  piquet,  they  would  wrelHe  and 
pitch  the  bor  for  a  \vhole  afternoon  together.  There 
\\-z-,  ncv\ :  .::  .  fueh  thing  as  a  blufh  feen,  or  a  figh  heard, 
io  the  co;  .  .unwealth.  The  women  never  dreffed  but 
to  look  terrible,  to  which  end  they  would  fometimes  af- 
ter a  battle  paint  their  cheeks  with  the  blood  of  their 
enemies.  For  this  reafon  likewife  the  face  which  had 
the  moil  fears  was  looked  upon  as  the  moil:  beautiful.  If 
they  found  lace,  jewels,  ribbands,  or  any  ornaments  in 
filver  or  "old  among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken, 
ti.cy  uk-d  to  drefs  their  horfes  with  it,  but  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  wearing  it  themfelves.  There  were 
particular  rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any  member 
of  the  commonwealth,  who  was  a  mother  of  three 
daughters.  The  fenate  was  made  up  of  old  women  ; 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  country  none  was  to  be  a  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate  that  was  not  pail  child-bearing.  They 
uied  to  boalt  their  republic  had  continued  four  thoufand 
years,  which,  is  altogether  improbable,  nnlefs  we  may 
fupi do,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they  mea- 
fured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this 
female  republic,  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  king,  who 
had  made  war  upon  them  feveral  years  with  various 
fuccefs,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great 
battle.  This  defeat  theyafcribe  to  feveral  caufea  ;  ibme 
fay  that  the  fecretary  of  ftate  having  been  troubled  with 
the  vapours,  had  committed  fume  fatal  miftakesin  feveral 
difpatches  about  that  time.  Others  pretend,  that  the 
firlt  miniiler  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the 
public  affairs,  as  ib  great  an  exigency  of  ftate  required  ; 
but  this  1  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  fince  it 
feems  to  contradict  a  fundamental  maxim  in  their  go- 
vernment, which  I  have  before  mentioned.  My  author 
gives  the  rnoil  probable  reafon  of  this  great  difalter  ;  for 
Re  aflirms  that  the  general  was  brought  to  bed,  or  (as 
others  fay)  mifcarried  the  very  night  before  the  battle  : 
However  it  was,  this  fmgle  overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  male  republic  to  their  affiltance;  but  not- 
withitanding  their  common  efforts  to  repulfe  the  vido- 
G  4  rioua 
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rious  enemy,   the  war  continued  for  many  years  before 
they  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a.  happy  conclufion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  fexes  paficd  together, 
made  them  fo  well  acqadrted  with  one  another,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the 
beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  feparate  camps,  but  af- 
tenvr.rds,  as  they  grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  their 
tents  promifcuoufly. 

From  this  time  the  armies  being  checkered  with  both 
fexes,  they  poiimed  apace.  The  men  ufed  to  invite 
their  fellow  foldiers  into  their  quarters,  and  would  drefs 
their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for  their  reception. 
If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more  than  another,  they 
would  be  cutting  her  name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out 
her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of 
rapturous  language,  which  by  degrees  improved  into 
verfe  and  fonnet.  Thefe  were  as  the  firit  rudiments  of 
architecture,  painting  and  poetry,  among  this  favage 
people.  After  any  advantage  over  the  enemy,  both 
fexes  ufcd  to  jump  together  and  make  a  clattering  with 
their  fwords  and  fhieids,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years 
produced  feveral  regular  rants  and  fet  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  thefe  occafions,  the 
women  complained  of  the  thick  bufhy  beards  and  long 
nails  of  their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care  to 
prune  themfelves  into  fuch  figures  as  were  moil  pleafmg 
to  their  female  friends  and  allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  fpoils  from  the  enemy, 
the  men  would  make  a  prefent  of  every  thing  that  was 
rich  and  ihowy  to  the  women  whom  they  moft  ad- 
mired, and  would  frequently  drefs  the  necks,  or  heads, 
cr  arms  of  their  miftrefles  with  any  thing  which  they 
thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  The  women  obfervir.g 
that  the  men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them,  when 
they  were  adorned  with  fuch  trappings  and  gewgaws, 
fet  their  heads  at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and 
to  outijiine  one  another  in  all  councils  of  war  or  the  like 
folemn  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  obferving 
how  the  vvcmcns  hearts  were  fet  upon  finery,  begun 
to  embellim  themfelves,  and  look  as  agreeable  as  they 
could  in  the  eyes  of  their  aiTociates.  In  fhcrt,  after  a 
few  years  converting  together,  the  women  had  learnt  to 

fmile, 
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fmile,  and  the  men  to  ogle,  the  women  grew  foft,  and 
the  men  lively. 

When  they  had  thus  infenfibly  formed  one  another, 
upon  finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  en- 
tire conqueft  of  their  common  enemy,  the  Colonels  in 
one  army  married  the  Colonels  in  the  other;  the  Cap- 
tains in  the  fame  manner  took  the  Captains  to  their  wives: 
The  whole  body  of  common  foldiers  were  matched,  af- 
ter the  example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means  the  two 
republics  incorporated  with  one  another,  and  became 
the  moft  flourishing  and  polite  government  in  the  part 
of  the  world  which  they  inhabited.  C 


435  Saturday  July  19. 


Nee  duofunt,  at  forma  duplex,  nee  fcemina  did 

Nee  puer  ut  poffint,  neutrumque  &  utrumque  <videntur. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  4.  v.  ^78. 

Both  bodies  in  a  Single  body  mix, 

A  iingle  body  with  a  double  fex.  A  D  D  i  s  o  N. 

MOST  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  written 
on  fubjedts  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixt 
and  immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more  ferious 
c flays  and  difcourfes ;  but  there  is  another  fort  of  fpe- 
culations,  which  1  confider  as  occafional  papers,  that 
take  their  rife  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and  ca- 
price of  the  prefent  age.  For  I  look  upon  myfelf  as  one 
fet  to  watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  rny  country- 
men and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark  down  every  ab- 
furd  falhion,  ridiculous  cultom,  or  affected  form  of 
fpeech  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world,  during 
the  courfe  of  thefe  my  fpeculations.  The  petticoat  no 
fooner  begun  to  fwell,  but  1  obierved  its  motions.  The 
party-patches  had  not  time  to  mufter  themfelves  before 
I  detected  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the  coloured 
hood  the  very  firft  time  it  appeared  in  a  public  affem- 
bly.  I  might  here  mention  ieventl  other  the  like  con- 
G  5  unseat 
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tingent  fubje&s,  upon  which  I  have  beftowed  diftinft 
papers.  By  this  means  I  have  fo  effectually  quamed 
thofe  irregularities  which  gave  occafion  to  'em,  that  I 
am  afraid  pofterity  will  fcarce  have  a  fufficient  idea  of 
them  to  relifh  thofe  difcourfes  which  were  in  no  little 
vogue  at  the  time  when  they  ^vere  written.  They  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  famions  and  culloms  I  attacked 
were  fome  fantaftic  conceits  of  my  own,  and  that  their 
great  grandmothers  could  not  be  fo  whimfical  as  I  have 
reprefented  them.  For  this  reafon,  when  I  think  on, 
the  figure  my  feveral  volumes  of  fpeculations  will  make 
about  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  confider  them  as  fo  ma- 
ny pieces  of  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regard- 
ed, but  the  falhion  loft. 

Among  the  feveral  female  extravagancies  I  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  ftill  keeps 
its  ground.  I  mean  that  of  the  ladies  who  drefs  them- 
felves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  3  riding-coat  and  a  perriwig, 
or  at  leaft  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or  ribbon,  in  imi- 
tation of  the-fmart  part  of  the  oppofite  fex.  As  in  iny 
yellerday's  paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of 
two  fexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I  mail  here  take  no- 
tice of  this  mixture  of  two  fexes  in  one  perfon.  I  have 
already  fhewn  my  diilike  of  this  immodeft  cuftom  more 
than  once  ;  but  in  contempt  of  every  thing  I  have 
hitherto  faid,  I  am  informed  that  the  highways  about 
this  great  city  are  ftill  very  much  infefted  with  thefe 
female  cavaliers. 

1  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  ROGER  DE 
COVER  LEY'S  about  this  time  twelve-month,  an  eque- 
ftrian  lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which 
Jay  at  a  dillance  from  his  houfe.  I  was  at  that  time 
walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend ;  and  as  his 
tenants  ran  out  on  every  fide  to  fee  fo  ftrange  a  fight,. 
Sir  ROGER  afked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us  what  it 
was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  reply'd,  'Tis  a 
gentlewoman,  faving  your  worship's  prefence,  in  a 
coat  and  hat.  This  produced  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at 
the  Knight's  houfe,  where  we  had  a  ftory  at  the  fame 
time  of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this  gen- 
tleman-like lady  on  the  highway,  was  afked  by  her 
that  <uas  Coverley-Hall  ?  the  honeil  man  feeing 
I  only 
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only  the  male  part  of  the  querift,  replied,  Yes,  Sir ; 
but  upon  the  fecond  quellion,  ivbetAtr-StrRoQi,*.  DE 
COVERLET  <v.-as  a  married  man,  having  dropped  his 
eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed  his  note  into  No*. 
Madam. 

Had  one  of  thefe  hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Ju~ 
•venal's  days,  with  what  an  indignation  mould  we  have 
feen  her  defcribed  by  that  excellent  fatirilt  ?  He  would 
have  reprefented  her  in  a  riding  habit,  as  a  greater 
monfter  than  the  centaur.  He  would  have  called  for 
facrifices  of  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  the  r.ppearance 
of  fuch  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the  fliades 
of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  fee  into  what  the  Roman  ladies 
had  transformed  themfelves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  fex  with, 
greater  tendernefs,  and  have  all  along  made  ufe  of  the 
moil  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off  from  any  little 
extravagance  into  which  they  are  fometimes  unwarily 
fallen  :  I  think  it  however  abfolutely  neceflary  to  keep  up 
the  partition  between  the  two  fexes,  and  to  take  notice 
of  the  fmalleft  incroachments  which  the  one  makes  upon, 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  fhall  not  hear  any  more 
complaints  on  this  fubjeft.  I  am  fure  my  me  difciples 
who  perufe  thefe  my  daily  leclures,  have  profited  but. 
little  by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  fuch  an 
amphibious  drefs.  This  I  mould  not  have  mentioned, 
had  not  1  lately  met  one  of  thefe  my  female  readers  in. 
id, de-Park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  mafculine  af- 
farance,  and  cocked  her  hat  fulLin  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behar 
viour  of  the  fair  fex.  When  i  fee  them  iingular  in  any 
part  of  their  drefs,  I  conclude  it  is  not  without  fome 
evil  intention  j  and  therefore  queihon  not  but  the  defigu 
of  this  ftrange  fafhion  is  to  fmite  more  effectually  their 
male  beholders.  Now  to  fet  them  right  in  this  particu- 
lar, 1  would  fain  have  them  confider  with  theinfelves 
whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  itruck  by  a  fi- 
gure entirely  female,  than  with  fuch  an  one  as  we 
may  fee  every  day  in  our  glaifes  :  Or,  if  they  pleafe, 
let  them  reflect  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think  how 
they  would  be  affefted  mould  they  meet.  2,  man  on 
hoifeback,  in  his  breeches  and  Jack- boots,  and  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  drafted  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night- 
raile. 

I  mufl.  obferve  that  this  fafhion  was  firft  of  all  brought 
to  us  from  France,  a  country  which  has  infecled  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  its  levity.  I  fpeak  not  this  in  de- 
rogation of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than  once  found 
fault  with  thofe  general  reflexions  which  ftrike  at  king- 
doms or  commonwealths  in  the  grofs  :  A  piece  of  cruel- 
ty, which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  compares  to 
that  of  Caligula,  who  wimed  the  Roman  people  had  all 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow. 
I  ftiall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  livelinefs  and 
affurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  qualifications  of 
the  French  nation,  the  fame  habits  and  cuftoms  will  not 
give  the  fame  offence  to  that  people,  which  they  produce 
among  thofe  of  our  own  country.  Modefty  is  our  dif- 
tinguiihing  character,  as  vivacity  is  theirs  :  And  when 
this  our  national  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty, 
for  which  our  Britijh  ladies  are  celebrated  above  all  o- 
thers  in  the  univerie,  it  makes  up  the  moft  amiable  ob- 
jeft  that  the  eye  of  man  can  poffibly  behold.  C 
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-Verfo  pollice  <vulgi 


Quemlibet  occidunt  pcpulariler 

Juv.  Sat.  3.  v.  36. 

With  thumbs  bent  back  they  popularly  kill. 

D  R.  Y  D  E  N . 

BEING  a  perfon  of  infatiable  cunofity,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  on  Wednefday  laft  to  a  place  of  no 
fmall  renown    for    the    gallantry    of  the    lower  order 
of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley  in  the 
Hole  -,  where  (as  a  whitifh   brown  paper,   put  into  my 
hands  in  the  Itreet,  informed  me)  there  was  to  be  a  trial 
of  feill  to  be  exhibited  between  two  mailers  of  the  no- 
ble fcience  of  defence,  at  two  of  the  clock  precifely, 
3  I  wan 
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I  was  not  a  little  charm'd  with  the  folemnity  of  the 
challenge,  which  ran  thus  ; 

/James  Miller,  Serjeant  (lately  come  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal)  majler  of  the  nobh  fcience  of  defence* 
hearing  in  mojl  places  'where  I  have  been  of  the  great 
fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London,  majler  of  the  f aid 
fcience,  do  invite  him  to  meet  me,  and  excrcife  at  the  fe~ 
vcral  weapons  fdlo<wing,  viz. 

Back  favor  d,  Single  falchion, 

S-ivord  and  dagger,  Cafe  of  falchions, 

Sword  and  buckler,  .     Quarter  Jlaff. 

If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to  difpute  the 
reputation  of  Timothy  Buck,  had  fomething  refembling 
the  old  heroes  of  romance,  Timothy  Buck  return'd  an- 
fwer  in  the  fame  paper  with  the  like  fpirit,  adding  a  lit- 
tle indignation  at  being  challenged,  and  feeming  to  con~ 
defcend  to  fight  "James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Miller 
himfelf,  but  in  that,  as  the  fame  went  about,  he  had 
fought  Parkes,  of  Coventry.  The  acceptance  of  the 
combat  ran  in  thefe  words : 

1  Timothy  Buck,  ^Clare-Market,  Majler  of  the  nolle 
fcienre  of  defence,  hearing  he  did  Jight  Mr.  Parkes,  of 
Coventry,  'will  not  fail  (God  'willing)  to  meet  this  fair 
inviter  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  defiring  a  clear 
Jic.ge  and  no  favour. 

Vivat  Regina. 

I  mall  not  here  look  back  on  the  fpe&acles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind,  butmuft  believe  this  cuf- 
tom  took  its  rife  from  the  ages  of  knight-errantry  ; 
from  thofe  who  lov'd  one  woman  fo  well,  that  they 
hated  all  men  and  women  elfe  ;  from  thofe  who  would 
fight  you,  whether  you  were  or  were  not  of  their  mind  ; 
from  thofe  who  demanded  the  combat  of  their  contem- 
poraries, both  for  admiring  their  miftrefs  or  difcom mend- 
ing her.  I  cannot  therefore  but  lament,  that  the  terrible 
part  of  the  ancient  fight  is  preferved,  when  the  amorous 
fide  of  it  is  forgotten.  We  have  retained  the  barbarity, 
but  loft  the  gallantry  of  the  old  combatants.  I  could 
wifh,  methinks,  thefe  gentlemen,  had  confuked  me  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  conflict.  I  was  obliged  by  a 
,  fair 
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fair  young  maid  whom  I  underflood  to  be  called  Eliza- 
beth Prcjtcn,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  with 
a  glafs  of  water  ;  whom  1  imagined  might  have  been, 
for  form's  fake,  the  general  reprefentative  of  the  lady 
fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty  the  proper  Amarillis  on 
theie  occafions.  it  would  have  ran  better  in  the  chal- 
lenge, /  James  Miiler,  Serjeant,  --who  have  travelled  parts 
abroad,  and  came  lajt  from  the  frontiers  of  Poi  tugal,  for 
the  love  of  Elizabeth  Prelton,  do  ajjcrt,  that  the  Jaid  Eli- 
zabeth is  the  faireii  of  women.  Then  the  anfwer  ;  / 
Timothy  Buck,  ivho  have  flay1  d  in  Great  Britain  during 
all  the  ivar  in  foreign  parts,  for  the  Jake  of  Sufanna 
Page,  do  deny  that  Llizabeth  Preilon  is  fo  fair  as  the 
faid  Sufanna  Page.  Let  Sufanna  Page  look  on,  and  I 
defire  of  Jama  hLiller  no  favour. 

This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  turn;  and 
a  proper  itation  for  the  ladies,  whofe  complexion  was 
difputed  by  the  fvvord,  would  animate. the  difputants- 
with  a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the  expectation  of 
money  from  the  fpeflators ;  tho'  I  would  not  have  that, 
neglecled,  but  thrown  to  that  fair  one,  whofe  lover 
was  approved  by  che  donor. 

Yet,  confidering  the  thing  wants  fuch  amendments, 
it  was  carried  wuh  great  order.  James  Miller  came  on 
firft  j  preceded  by  two  difabled  drummers,  to  mew,  I 
fuppofej  that  the  profpeft  of  maimed  bodies  did  not  in- 
the  leail  deter  him.  There  afcended  with  the  daring 
Miller  a  gentleman,  whofe  name  I  could  not  learn, 
with  a  dogged  air,  as  unfatisfied  that  he  was  not  prin- 
cipal. This  fon  of  anger  lowered  at  the  whole  aifem- 
bly,  and  weighing  himlelf  as  he  marched  around  from 
fide  to  fide,  with  a  ftifF  knee  and  moulder,  he  gave 
intimations  of  the  purpofe  he  fmothered  till  he  faw  the 
iiTue  of  this  encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue  ribbon  tied 
round  the  fword  arm ;  which  ornament  I  conceive  to. 
be  the  remain  of  that  cuftom  of  wearing  a  miitrefs's 
favour  on  fuch  occafions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  fix  foot  eight  inches  height, 
of  a  kind  but  bold  afpeft,  well  faihioned,  and  ready 
of  his  limbs  ;  and  fuch  readinefs  as  fpoke  his  eafe  in 
them,  was  obtained-froia  a  habit  of  motion  ia  military 
exercife. 

The 
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The  expectation  of  the  fpcftators   was   now    almoft 
at  its  height,  and  the   croud  prefiing  in,   fevcral  aftive 
perfons  thought  they  were  placed  rather  according   to 
their  fortune  thaa  their  merit,  and  took  it  in  their  heads 
to  prefer  themfelves  from   the  open   area  or  pit,,  to  the 
galleries.      The  difpute    between    defert  and  property 
brought  many  to  the  ground,  and  raifed   others  in  pro- 
portion to  the  higheft  feats  by  turns,  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck  came  on,   and  the  whole 
aflembly  giving  up  their  difputes,  turned  their  ey.es  upoit 
the  champions.    Then  it  was  that  every  man's  affection, 
turned  to  one  or  the  other   irrefiilibly.      A  judicious 
gentleman,  near  me  faid,  /  could  mtthinks  be   MillerV 
fefcnJ,  but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for  mine.    Miller  had 
an   audacious  look,  that  took   the  eye  :    Buck  a  perfeft. 
compofure,  that  engaged  the  judgment.    Buck  came  on< 
in  a  plain  coat,   and  kept  all   his  air  till  the  inilant  of 
engaging;  at  which  time  he  undrefs'd  to  his  fhirt,.  his 
arm  adorned  with  a  bandage  of  red  ribbon..    No  one- 
can  defcribe  the  fudden  concern  in  the  whole  aflembly  ;, 
the  moft  tumultuous   croud   in  nature  was  as  ftill  and 
as  much  engaged,  as  if  all  their  lives  depended  on  the. 
firft  blow.     The  combatants  rnet  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sage,  and  making  hands  as  removing  all  malice,  they 
retired  with  much  grace  to  the  extremities  of  it  ;  from 
whence  they  immediately  faced  about,   and  approached: 
each  other,  Miller  with  an  heart  full  of  refolution,  Buck 
with  a  watchful  untroubled  countenance;   Buck  regard- 
ing principally  his  own  defence  ;  Miller  chiefly  thought- 
ful of  annoying  his  opponent.     It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe- 
the  many  efcapes  and  imperceptible   defences  between 
two  men   of  quick  eyes  and  ready  limbs  ;    but  Miller's* 
heat  laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  calm  Buck,  by  a 
Large   cut  on    the  forehead.     Much   effufion   of  blood 
covered  his  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas  of  the 
eroud  undoubtedly  quickened  the  an^,uim.    The  aifem- 
bly  was  divide<linto  parties  upon  their  different  ways  of 
fighting  ;  while  a  poor  nymph  in  one  of  the  galleries 
apparently  fuffered  for  Miller,  and  bunt  into   a  flood 
of  tears.     As  foon  as  hib  wound  was  wrapped  up,  he 
came  on  again  with  a  little  rage,  which  ;'.il!   diiabled 
him  further.      But  what  brave  man  can  be  wounded 

into 
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into  more  patience  and  caution  ?  The  next  was  a  warm 
eager  onfet,  which  ended  in  a  decifive  ftroke  on  the  left 
leg  of  Miller.  The  lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this 
fecond  ftrife,  covered  her  face  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  moftly  employed  on 
the  confideration  of  her  unhappy  circumftance  that  mo- 
ment, hearing  die  clafli  of  fwords,  and  apprehending 
life  or  vidtory  concerned  her  lover  in  every  blow,  but 
not  daring  to  fatisfy  herfelf  on  whom  they  fell.  The 
wound  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight 
in  it,  and  fewed  up  on  the  ftage.  The  furly  fecond  of 
Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that  he  would  that  day 
fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  fame  weapons,  declaring 
himfelf  the  matter  of  the  renowned  Gorman  ;  but  Buck 
denied  him  the  honour  of  that  courageous  difciple,  and 
aflerting  that  he  himfelf  had  taught  that  champion,  ac- 
cepted the  challenge. 

There  is  fomething  in  nature  very  unaccountable  on 
fuch  occafions,  when  we  fee  the  people  take  a  certain 
painful  gratification  in  beholding  thefe  encounters.  Is 
it  cruelty  that  adminiilers  this  fort  of  delight?  Or  is 
it  apleaiure  which  is  taken  in  the  exerciie  of  pity  r  It 
was  meihought  pretiy  remarkable,  that  the  bafinefs  of 
the  day  being  a  trial  of  Jkill,  the  popularity  did  not 
run  fo  high  as  one  would  have  expected  on  the  fide 
of  Buck.  Is  it  that  people's  paiTions  have  their  rife 
in  felf-love,  and  thought  themfelves  (in  fpite  of  all 
the  courage  they  had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Milter, 
but  could  not  fo  eafily  think  tliemfelves  qualified  like 
Buck  ? 

T'ully  fpeaks  of  this  cuftom  with  lefs  horror  than  one 
would  expect,  though  he  confefies  it  was  much  abufed 
in  his  time,  and  feems  directly  to  approve  of  it  under 
its  firft  regulations,  when  criminals  only  fought  before 
the  people.  Crudele  gladiatorum  fpe&aculum  £ff  inku- 
inanum  nonnullis  <videri  fclet  ;  &  baud  fcio  annou  it  a  Jit 
ut  nunc  fa  ;  cum  'verb  fcntes  ferro  depugnabant,  auribui 
fortaffe  multa,  ecu/is  quidem  nulla,  poterat  ejje  fortior  con- 
tra ddorem  &  mortem  difciplina.  '  The  Jbews  of  gladia- 

*  tors  May  be  thought  barbarous  and  inhumane,  and  I  knoia 

*  not  but  it  is  fo  as  it  is  amv  prafiifed  ;  but  in  thcfe  times 
'  'when  only  criminals  were  combatants^  the  ear  perhaps 

«  might 
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'  might  receive  many  tetter  injlruflions%  but  it  is  impcjjible 
'  that  any  thing  which  affects  our  eyes,  Jbould  fortify  us  fo 
*  ivell  againjl  pain  and  death,'  T 


Tucfday,  July  22. 


V'utie  impune  b<?c  facias  ?  Tune  hie  homines  adolefcentuhsy 
Imperitos  rerum,  educlos  liber'e,  in  fraudem  illicis  ? 
Sollicitan-do  £ff  pollicitando  ecrum  animas  lattas  ? 
jtfc  meretricios  amcres  nuptiis  conglutinas  ? 

Ter.  Andr.  Aft.  5.  Sc.  4. 

Shall  you  efcape  with  impunity ;  you  who  lay  fnares  for 
young  men,  of  a  liberal  education,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and,  by  force  of  importunity  and  pro- 
mifes,  draw  them  in  to  marry  harlots  ? 

TH  E  other  day  pafled  by  me  in  her  chariot  a  lady 
with  that  pale  and  wan  complexion,  which  we 
fometimes  fee  in  young  people,  who  are  fallen  into 
forrow,  and  private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate 
age  and  ficknefs.  It  is  not  three  years  ago,  fince  me  was 
gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  libertine  in  her  carriage; 
but,  methought,  I  eafily  forgave  her  that  little  infolence, 
which  me  fo  feverely  pays  for  in  her  present  condition. 
F/aviJIa,  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  is  married  to  a  fullen 
fool  with  wealth  :  Her  beauty  and  merit  are  loft  upon 
the  dolt,  who  is  infenfible  of  perfection  in  any  thing. 
Their  hours  together  are  cither  painful  or  infipid  :  The 
minutes  me  has  to  herfelf  in  his  abfence  are  not  fufti- 
cient  to  give  vent  at  her  eyes  to  the  grief  and  torment 
of  his  lalt  converfation.  This  poor  creature  was  facri- 
ficed  with  a  temper,  (which  under  the  cultivation  of  a 
man  of  fenfe,  would  have  made  the  moft  agreeable 
companion)  into  the  arms  of  this  loathfome  yoke-fellow 
by  Sempronia.  Sempronia  is  a  good  lady,  who  fupports 
herfelf  in  an  affluent  condition,  by  contracting  friend- 
(hip  with  rich  young  widows,  and  maids  of  plentiful 

fortunes 
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fortunes  at  rheir  own  difpofal,  and  beftowing  Her  friends 
upon  worthlefs  indigent  fellows  ;  on  the  other  fide, 
fhe  infnares  inconiiderate  and  rafh  youths  of  great  eflates 
into  the  arms-  of  vicious  \vomen.  For  this  purpofe, 
file  is  accompliihed  in  all  the  arts  which  can  make 
her  acceptable  at  impertinent  vifits  ;  fhe  knows  all  that 
pafTes  in  every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  favourite  fervants,  bafy-bodies,  dependants,  and 
poor  relations  of  all  perfons  of  condition  in  the  whole 
town.  At  the  price  of  a  good  Aim  of  money,  Sem- 
pronia,  by  the  mitigation  of  Flavtttofs  mother,  brought 
about  the  match  for  the  daughter,  and  the  reputation 
of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in  point  of  fortune,  more 
than  Fhwilla  could  expert,  has  gained  her  the  vifits  and 
frequent  attendance  of  the  croud  of  mothers,  who  had 
rather  fee  their  children  miferable  in  great  wealth,  than, 
the  happieft  of  the  race  of  mankind  in  a  lefs  confpicuous 
ftate  of  life.  When  Sempronia  is  fa  well  acquainted 
with  a  woman's  temper  and  circuraftances,  that  fhe 
believes  marriage  would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  man  who  mail  get  her,  her  next 
ftep  is  to  look  out  for  feme  one,  whofe  condition  has 
fome  fecret  wound  in  it,  and  wants  a  fum,  yet,  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  not  unfuitable  to  her.  If  fuch 
is  not  eafily  had,  fhe  immediately  adorns  a  worfolefs 
fellow  with  what  eftate  fhe  thinks  convenient,  and 
adds  as  great  a  mare  of  good  humour  and  fobriety 
as  is  requifite  :  After  this  is  fettled,  no  importunities, 
arts,  and  devices  are  omitted,  to  haften  the  lady  to 
her  happinefs.  In  the  general  indeed  fhe  is  a  perfon 
of  fo  rlricl  juftice,  that  fhe  marries  a  poor  gallant  to 
a  rich  wench,  and  a  moneylefs  girl  to  a  man  of  for- 
tune. But  then  fhe  has  no  manner  of  confcience  irt  the 
difpariry,  when  fhe  has  a  mind  to  impofe  a  poor 
rogue  for  one  of  an  eftate  :  She  has  no  remorfe  in  ad- 
ding to  it,  that  he  is  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  unfafhi- 
oned  ;  but  makes  thofe  imperfections  arguments  of 
the  truth  of  his  wealth,  and  will,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  with  a  very  grave  face,  charge  the  people  of 
condition  with  negligence  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Exception  being  made  t'other  day  againft  an 
ignorant  booby  of  her  own  clothing,  whom  fhe  was 

putting 
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putting  off  for  a  rich  heir,  Madam,  faid  he,  you  know 
{/•ere  is  no  making  of  children,  *vjho  knotu  they  have  eftatcfy. 
attend  their  books, 

Sempronia,  by  thefe  arts,  is  loaded  with  prefents,. 
importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  by 
thole  who  do  not  know  the  firft  taite  of  life,  as  a 
woman  of  exemplary  good- breeding.  But  lure,  to 
murder  and  to  rob  are  lefs  iniquities,  than  to  raife 
profit  by  abufes,  as  irreparable  as  taking  away  life  ;. 
but  more  grievou^  as  making  it  lallingly  unhappy. 
To  rob  a  lady  at  play  of  half  her  fortune,,  is  not  fo? 
ill,  as  giving  the  whole  and  herfelf  to  an  unworthy 
.hufband.  But  Sempronia  can  adminiiler  confolation  to 
an  unhappy  fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to  an,  agree- 
able galant  elfewhere.  She  then  can  preach  the  general 
condition  of  all  the  married  world,  and  tell  an  unexpe- 
rienced young  woman  the  methods  of  foftening  her  af- 
fliction, and  laugh  at  her  fimplicity  and  want  of  know- 
ledge, with  an  Oh  !  my  dear,  you  ivill  knonu  better* 

The  wickednefs  of  Sempronia,  one  would  think,  mould 
be  fuperlative ;  but  \  cannot  but  efteem  that  of  fojne 
parents  esj*al  to  it  j  I  mean  fuch  as  facrifice  the  greatell 
endowments  and  qualifications  to  bafe  bargains.  A 
parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberal  and  ingenious 
fpirit  into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or  a  blockhead,  obliges 
her  to  a  crime  too  odious  for  a  name.  It  is  in  a  de- 
gree the  unnatural  conjunction  of  rational  and  brutal 
Beings.  Yet  what  is  there  fo  common,  as  the  bellow- 
ing an  accomplished  woman  with  fuch.  a  difparity  ? 
And  I  could  name  crouds  who  lead  rriiferable  lives  for 
want  of  knowledge,  in  their  parents,  of  this  maxim, 
thiit  good  fenfe  and  good  nature  always  go  together. 
That  which  is  attributed  to  fools,,  and  called  good- 
nature, is  only  an  inability  of  obferving  what  is  faulty,, 
which  turns  in  marriage,  into  a  fulpicion  of  every 
thing  as  iuch,  from  a  confcioufaefs  of  that  inability. 
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Mr.  SPEC  TAT  o  R, 

I  AM  intirely  of  your  opinion  with  relation  to  the 
equeftrian  females,  who  affeft  both  the  mafculine 
and  feminine  air  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  cannot  for- 
bear making  a  prefentment  againft  another  order  of 
them,  who  grow  very  numerous  and  powerful  ;  and 
fince  our  language  is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 
pound wordr,  I  muft  be  contented  to  call  them  only 
the  Naked  Shouldered.  Theie  beauties  are  not  con- 
tented to  make  lovers  wherever  they  appear,  but  they 
muft  make  rivals  at  the  fame  time.  Were  you  to  fee 
Gatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  mall,  you  would  expedl 
thofe  who  followed  her  and  thofe  who  met  her  would 
immediately  draw  their  fwords  for  her.  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  will  provide  for  the  future,  that  women  may  flick 
to  their  faces  for  doing  any  further  mifchief,  and  not 
allow  any  but  direct  traders  in  beauty  to  expofe  more 
than  the"  fore  part  of  the  neck,  unlefs  you  pleafe  to 
allow  this  after-game  to  thofe  who  are  very  defective 
in  the  charms  of  the  countenance.  I  can  fay,  to  my 
forrow,  the  prefent  practice  is  very  unfair,  when  to 
look  back  is  death ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  our  beau- 
ties, as  a  great  poet  did  of  bullets, 

They  kill  and  'wound  like  Parthians  as  they  fy. 

'•  I  fubmit  this  to  your  animadverfion  j  and  am  for  the 
«  little  while  I  have  left, 

Tour  bumble  fervant, 
The  languijhing  PHILANTHUS. 

P.  S.  Suppofe  you  mended  my  letter,  and  made   a  foniie 
about  the  Porcupine,  but  I  fubmit  that  aljo. 


Wedncfday, 
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N°4s8        Wednesday,  July  23. 


1    'Animum  rege,  quiy   nifi  paret, 
Imperat- Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  I.  v.  62. 

Curb  thy  foul, 

And  check  thy  rage,  which  muft  be  rul'd  or  rule. 

CREECH. 


IT  is  a  very  common  expreffion,  That  fuch  a  one  is 
very  good  natur'd,  but  very  paflionate.  The  ex- 
preffion indeed  is  very  good  natur'd,  to  allow  paflionate 
people  fo  much  quarter:  But  I  think  a  paffionate  man 
deferves  the  leail  indulgence  imaginable.  It  is  faid,  it  is 
foon  over  ;  that  is,  all  the  mifchief  he  does  is  quickly 
difpatched,  which,  I  think,  is  no  great  recommendation 
to  favour.  I  have  known  one  of  thofe  good-natured 
paffionate  men  fay  in  a  mix'd  company,  even  to  his  own 
wife  or  child,  fuch  things  as  the  moil  inveterate  ene- 
my of  his  family  would  not  have  fpoke,  even  in  imagi- 
nation. It  is  certain  that  quick  feniibiiity  is  infeparable 
from  a  ready  undemanding ;  but  why  mould  not  that 
good  under-Handing  call  to  itfelf  all  its  force  on  fuch  oc- 
casions, to  mailer  that  fudden  inclination  to  anger  ?  One 
of  the  greateft  fouls  now  in  the  world  is  the  moil  fub- 
jeft  by  nature  to  anger,  and  yet  fo  famous  for  a  con- 
quell  of  himfelf  this  way,  that  he  is  the  known  exam- 
ple when  you  talk  of  temper  and  comm:ind  of  a  man's 
fclf.  To  contain  the  fpirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthieft 
difcipline  we  can  put  ourfelves  to.  When  a  man  has 
made  any  progrefs  this  way,  a  frivolous  fellow  in  a  paf- 
fion,  is  to  him  as  contemptible  as  a  froward  child,  It 
ought  to  be  the  iludy  of  every  man,  for  his  own  quiet 
and  peace.  When  he  ftands  combuftible  and  ready  to 
flame  upon  every  thing  that  touches  him,  life  is  as  un- 
eafy  to  himfelf  as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Sjncropius  leads 
of  all  men  living,  the  moll  ridiculous  life  ;  he  is  ever 
offending,  and  begging  pardon.  If  his  man  enters  the 

room 
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Toom  without  what  he  was  fent  for,  Tbat  blockhead,  begins 
hz— Gentlemen,  I  ajk  your  pardon,  bul  fer-vants  noiv  a  days 
— The  wrong  plates  are  laid,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  his  wife  ftands  by  in  pain  for  him, 
•which  he  fees  in  her  face,  and  anfwers,  as  if  he  had 
heard  all  Ihe  was  thinking:  Why,  'v.-hat  the  de<vil !  Why 
•don  t  you  take  care  to. give  orders  in  thtye  things?  His  friends 
fit  down  to  a  taftelefs  plenty  of  every  thing,  every  mi- 
nute expecting  newinfults  from  his  impertinent  pailions. 
In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  vifit  Syncrcpius,  is  no  other 
than  going  to  fee  him  exercife  his  family,  exercife  their 
patience,  and  his  own  anger. 

It  is  monftrous  that  the  fliame  and  confufion  in  which 
this  good  natur'd  angry  man  muft  needs  behold  hia 
friends,  while  he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give 
him  fo  much  reflexion  as  to  create  an  amendment.  This 
is  the  moft  fcandalous  difufe  of  reafon  imaginable  ;  all 
the  harmlefs  part  of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  bull- 
xlog,  they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not  offended. 
One  of  thefe  good-natur'd  angry  men  ihall,  in  an  in- 
ilant,  afTemble  together  fo  many  alluiions  to  fecret  cir- 
•cumitances,  as  are  enough  to  diffolve  the  peace  of  all  the 
families  and  friends  he  is  acquainted  with,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  yet  the  next  moment  be  the  belt  natured 
man  in  the  whole  world.  If  you  would  fee  paffion  in  its 
purity,  without  mixture  of  reafon,  behold  it  represented 
in  a  mad  hero,  drawn  by  a  mad  poet.  Nat.  Lee  makes 
liis  Alexander  fay  thus  : 

Away,  begone,  and  give  a  <ivlrirl<wind  rocmt 

Or  I  will  blcvj  you  up  like  duft  !  A<vant  \ 

Madnefs  but  meanly  reprejents  my  toil. 

Eternal  dijcord  ! 

Fury  !  revenge  !  difdain  and  indignation  ! 

Tear  my  Jkvolu  breaji,  ma/m  -u.>«j  jor  fire  and  tempeft* 

My  brain  is  burft,  debate  aud  reajon  queue b''d; 

The  Jiorm  is  up,  and  ,--y  :.•-'  '-kea--  ^  heart 

Splits  with  the  rack,  while  pafficns,  tiL*  t'm  mjindt 

Rife  tip  to  hea^n,  and  put  out  all  the  jiars. 

Every  paffionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the  day  with 
as  little  confiftency,  and  threatens  things  as  much  out' 
of  his  powerf 

'The 
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The  next  difagreeable  perfon  to  the  outrageous  gen- 
tleman, is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger,  and  he 
is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peevifli  fellow.  A  peeviflj 
fellow  is  one  who  has  fome  realbn  in  himfelf  for  being 
out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight, 
and  therefore  diflurbs  all  who  are  happier  than  himfelf 
with  pimes  andpfhaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjections, 
At  every  thing  that  is  faid  or  done  in  his  prefence. 
There  mould  ne  phyfic  mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which 
thefe  fellows  eat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of 
anger  paffes,  forfooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  jvidgment,  that 
won't  admit  of  being  eafily  pleafed  ;  but  none  above  the 
character  of  wearing  a  peevifh  man's  livery,  ought  to 
bear  with  his  ill  manners.  All  things  among  men  of 
fenfe  and  condition  mould  pafs  the  cenfure,  and  have 
the  protection  of  the  eye  of  reafon. 

No  man  ought  to  b«  tolerated  in  an  habitual  hu- 
mour, whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who 
do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.  Next  to  the  peevilh 
fellow  is  the  fnarler.  This  gentleman  deals  mightily 
in  what  we  call  the  irony,  and  as  thofe  fort  of  people 
exert  themfelves  moil  againlt  thofe  be-low  them,  you 
fee  their  humour  beft,  in  their  talk  to  their  fervants. 
That  is  fo  like  you,  you,  you  area  fine  fellow,  Thou  art 
the  quickell  head-piece,  and  the  like.  One  would 
think  the  hectoring,  the  florniing,  the  fulkn,  and  all 
the  different  fpecies  and  fubordi nations  of  the  angry 
Ihould  be  cured,  by  knowing  they  live  only  as  pardoned 
men  ;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  being  only 
fuffered  ?  But  I  am  interrupted  by  the  pleafantelt  fcentf 
of  anger  and  the  diiappointment  of  it  that  I  have  ever 
known,  which  happened  while  I  was  yet  writing,  and  I 
overheard  as  I  fat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French  book- 
feller's.  There  came  into  the  mop  a  very  learned  man 
with  an  eredt  folemn  air,  and  though  a  perfon  of  great 
parts  otherwife,  How  in  underilanding  any  thing  which 
makes  againil  himfelf.  The  compofure  of  the  faulty 
man,  and  the  whimfical  perplexity  of  him  that  was 
juitly  angry,  is  perfectly  new  :  After  turning  over  many 
volumes,  laid  the  feller  to  the  buyer,  Sir,  you  kno<va  I 
have  long  ajked  j/ou  to  fend  mt  btuk  the  frji  volume  of 

FrenJy 
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French  Sermons  I  formerly  lent -you;  Sir,  faid  the  chap- 
man, I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it3  it  is 
certainly  loll,  snd  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it,  it  is 
fo  many  years  ago  ;  Then,  Sir,  here  is  the  other  volume, 
ril  fend  you  home  that,  and  pleafe  to  pay  for  bolh.  My 
friend,  reply'd  he,  canft  thou  be  fo  fenielefs  as  not  to 
know  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfcft  in  my  library  as  in 
your  fliop  ?  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  you  have  lojl  the  firjt 
^volume,  &nd  to  be  Jbort,  I  it;///  be  paid.  Sir,  anfvvered 
the  chapman,  you  are  a  young  man,  your  book  is 
loll,  and  learn  by  this  little  lofs  to  bear  much  greater 
adverfities,  which  you  muft  expeft  to  meet  with.  Yes, 
I'll  bear  ivben  I  mvft,  but  I  have  ntt  loft  noiv,  for  1 
fay  you  have  it  and  Jhall  pay  ?ne.  Friend,  you  grow 
warm,  I  tell  you  the  bock  is  loft,  and  I  forefee  in  the 
courfe  even  of  a  profperous  life,  that  you  will  meet 
afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this 
trifle.  Sir,  there  is  in  this  cafe  no  need  of  bearing, 
fcr  you  have  the  book.  I  fay,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  book. 
But  your  paflion  will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be 
informed  that  I  have  it  not.  Learn  refignation  of 
yourfelf  to  the  diitreffes  of  this  life  :  Nay  do  not  fret 
and  fume,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  of  an 
impatient  fpirit,  and  an  impatient  fpirit  is  never  with- 
out woe,  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this  ?  Yes,  Sir,  there 
have  been  many  things  like  this.  The  lofs  is  but  a 
trifle,  but  your  temper  is  wanton,  and  incapable  of 
the  leait  pain  ;  therefore  let  me  advife  you,  be  patient, 
the  book  is  loft,  but  do  not  you  for  that  reafon  lofe 
yoarieif.  T 


Thurfday, 
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^^^&& 
Thurfday,  July  24. 


Hi  narrata  fcritiit  a  I  To  ;  moijurc.r^ue  jifti 
Crefcit ;  &  audit: V  atiquid  NWUS  adjicit  auflor. 

Ovid.  Met.  1. 12.  v.  57. 

Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  derife  j 
Each  hdion  ftill  improv'J  with  added  lies. 

OVID  defcribes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  fituated  in 
the  very  center  of  the  univerfe,  and  perforated 
with  fo  many  windows  and  avenues  aj  gave  her 
the  fight  of  every  thing  that  wa>  done  in  the  heavens, 
in  the  earth,  and  in  the  fea.  The  itruclure  of  it  wa* 
contrived  in  fo  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echo'd 
e\ery  word  which  was  fpoken  ia  the  whole  compafs  of 
nature ;  fo  that  the  palace,  fayi  the  poet,  was  always 
filled  with  a  confuted  hubbub  of  low  dying  found.1-, 
the  voices  being  almoft  fpent  and  worn  ouc  before 'they 
arrhed  at  this  general  rendezvous  of  ipeeches  and 
whifpers. 

1  coniider  courts  with  the  fame  regard  to  the  govern- 
ments which  they  fuperintend,  as  -Ovid's  palace  of  fame 
with  regard  to  the  univerfe.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful 
minilter  run  through  the  whole  people.  There  is  fcarce 
a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does  not  reach  his  ears. 
They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers  diflributed 
into  their  fevcral  walks  and  quarters,  who  bring  in  their 
refpe&ive  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
difcourfe  and  converfation  of  the  whole  kingdom  or 
cemmonwealth  where  they  are  employed.  The  wifeft 
of  kings,  alluding  to  theie  iuvifible  and  tmfufpeckd 
fpies,  who  are  planted  by  kings  and  rulers  over 
their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  thofe  voluntary 
informers,  that  are  buzzing  about  the  ears  of  a  great 
man,  and  making  their  court  by  fuch  fecret  methods 
of  intelligence,  has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caut  ;/n  : 
Curfe  not  the  kinr.  tN  not  in  thy  thought*  a/id  (urf-  n,  t 

You  VI.  H  the 
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the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber  :  For  a  bird  of  the  air  /ball 
carry  the  'voice,  and  that  'which  hath  wings  Jkall  tell  the 
matter. 

As  it  is  absolutely  necefiary  for  rulers  to  make  ufe  of 
other  people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  fhotild  take  particular 
care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  not  bear  too 
hard  on  the  perfon  whofe  life  and  converfation  are  in- 
quired into.  A  man  who  is  capable  of-fo  infamous  a  cal- 
ling as  that  of  a  fpy,  is  not  very  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
He  can  have  no  great  ties  of  honour,  or  checks  of  con- 
icience,  to  reftrain  him  in  thofe  covert  evidences,  where 
the  perfon  accufed  has  no  oppportunity  of  vindicating 
himfelf.  He  will  be  more  induitrious  to  carry  that  which 
is  grateful  than  that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no 
occafion  for  him  if  he  does  not  hear  and  iee  things  worth 
difcovery  ;  fo  that  he  naturally  inilames  every  word  and 
circumitance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty,  perverts  what  is 
good,  and  mifreprefents  what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted  but  that  fuch  ignominious  wretches  let 
their  private  paffions  inU>  thefe  their  clandestine  informa- 
tions, and  often  wreck  their  particular  fpite  and  malice 
againll  the  perfcn  whom  they  are  fet  to  watch.  It  is  a 
pleafant  fcene  enough,  which  ,an  Italian  author  defcribes 
between  a  fpy  and  a  cardinal  who  employed  him.  The 
cardinal  is  reprefented  as  minuting  down  even,'  thing  that 
is  told  him.  The  fpy  begins  with  a  low  voice.  Such  an 
one,  the  advocate,  whifpered  to  one  of  his  friends,  with- 
in my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was  a  very  great 
poltron  ;  and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take 
it  down,  adds,  that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  raf- 
cal  in  a  public  converfation.  The  cardinal  replies,  Very 
well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  fpy  proceeds  and  loads 
him  with  reports  of  the  fame  nature,  till  the  cardinal 
rifes  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  fcoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  obierved  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they 
have  not  only  {hewn  a  particular  difregard  to  thofe  un- 
merited reproaches  which  have  been  cait  upon  'em,  but 
have  been  altogether  free  from  that  impertinent  curiofity 
cf  enquiring  alter  them,  or  the  poor  revenge  of  refent- 
ing  them.  The  hiltories  of  Alexander  and  Ctefar  are  full 
of  this  kind  of  instances.  Vulgar  fouls  are  of  a  quite 

contrary 
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contrary  chara&er.  Dionyjtus,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a 
dungeon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture  ; 
and  of  which  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  ftill  to  be 
ieen  fome  remains  in  that  ifland.  It  was  called  Diony- 
fas's  ear,  and  built  with  feveral  little  windings  and  la- 
byrinths in  the  form  of  a  real  ear.  The  ftruclure  of  it 
made  it  a  kind  of  whifpering  place,  but  fuch  a  one  as 
gathering  the  voicd  of  him  who  fpoke  into  a  funnel, 
which  was  placed  at  the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant 
ufed  to  lodge  all  his  ftate  criminals,  or  thofe  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  be  engaged  together  in  any  evil  defigns  up- 
on him,  in  this  dungeon.  He  had  at  the  fame  time  an 
apartment  over  it,  where  he  ufed  to  apply  himfelf  to 
the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  overheard  every  thing 
that  was  whifpered  in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  a  Csefar  or  nn  Alexander  would 
have  rather  died  by  the  treafon,  than  have  ufed  fuch  dif- 
ingenuous  means  for  the  detecting  it. 

A  man,  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquifitive  after 
every  thing  which  is  fpoken  ill  of  him,  pafles  his  time 
but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow 
that  is  mot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  in- 
fignificant  enemy  to  difquiet  him.  Nay,  he  will  fuffer 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten 
by  thofe  who  faid  or  heard  it.  For  this  reafon  I  could 
never  bear  one  of  ihofe  officious  friends,  that  would  be 
telling  every  malicious  report,  every  idle  cenfure  that 
p.ifTed  upori  me.  The  tongue  of  man  is  fo  petulant, 
and  his  thoughts  fo  variable,  that  one  mould  not  lay  too 
great  a  ftrels  upon  any  prefent  fpeeches  and  opinions. 
Vraife  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the 
fame  mouth  upon  the  fame  perfon,  and  upon  the  fame 
occafion.  A  generous  enemy  will  fometimes  beftow 
commendations,  as  the  dearell  friend  cannoc  fometimes 
refrain  from  fpeaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent 
in  either  of  thefe  refpecls,  gives  his  opinion  at  random, 
and  praifes  or  difapproves  as  he  finds  himfelf  in  humour. 
I  lhall  conclude  this  eflay  with  part  of  a  character, 
which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the 
firft  book  of  his  hiftory,  and  which  gives  us  the  lively 
picture  of  a  great  man  teazing  himfelf  with  an  abfurd 
curiofitr. 

H  2  •  He 
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'  He  had  not  that  application  and  fubmiflion,  and 
reverence  fcr  the  queen  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  wiiclom  and  breeding  ;  and  often  crofted  her 
pretences  and  defires  with  more  rudenels  than  was  na- 
tural to  him.  Yet  he  was  impertinently  folicitous  to 
know  what  her  majefty  faid  of  him  in  private,  and 
what  refentments  me  had  towards  him.  And  when 
by  fome  confidents,  who  had  their  ends  upon  him 
from  thofe  offices,  he  was  informed  of  fome  bitter  ex- 
preffions  fallen  from  hermajefty,  he  was  fo  exceedingly 
afflifted  and  tormented  with  the  fenfeof  it,  that  Some- 
times by  paffionate  complaints  and  representations  to 
the  King;  fometimes  by  more  dutiful  addrefles  and 
expoflulations  with  the  Queen  in  bewailing  his  mil- 
fortune  ;  he  frequently  expofed  himfelf,  and  left  his 
condition  worfe  than  it  was  before,  and  theeclaircilTe- 
ment  commonly  ended  in  the  difcovery  ©f  the  perfons 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  moil  fecret  intelli- 
gence. C 


Friday,  July  25. 


Vi-vere  Jt  retfi  nefcis,   difcede  feritis. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  v.  213. 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will.      POPE. 

I  Have  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  fet 
of  merry  fellows  who  are  paffing  their  fummer  to- 
gether in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great  houfe 
where  'there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apartment  for 
e\ery  particular  perfon,  but  a  large  infirmary  for  the 
reception  of  fuch  of  them  as  are  any  way  indifpofed  or 
out  of  humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter  from 
the  fecretary  of  the  fociety,  by  order  of  the  whole 
fraternity,  which  acquaints  me  with  their  behaviour 
during  the  laft  week,  I  Jhali  here  make  a  prcfent  of  it 
to  the  i  ublic. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WE  arc  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  theeftablifh- 
ment  which  we  have  here  made  for  the  re- 
trieving of  good  manners  and  agreeable  con verfat ion, 
and  fhall  ufe  our  belt  endeavours  Ib  to  improve  on rfelves 
in  this  our  fummer  retirement,  that  we  may  next 
winter  ferve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end 
that  this  our  inlUtution  mny*be  no  lefs  advantageous  to 
the  public  than  to  ourfelves,  we  fhall  communicate  to 
you  one  week  of  our  proceedings,  defiring  you  at  the 
fame  time,  if  you  fee  any  thing  faulty  in  them,  to  fa- 
vour us  with  your  admonitions.  For  you  muil  know, 
Sir,  that  it  has  been  propofed  amongft  us  to  choofc  you 
for  our  vifitor ;  to  which  1  mull  further  add,  that  one 
of  the  college  having  declared  laft  week,  he  did  not 
like  the  Spectator  of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to 
affign  any  juft  reafons  for  fitch  his  diflike,  he  was 
lent  to  the  infirmary  Nemine  Contraciiccntc. 
•  On  Monday  the  aflembly  was  in  very  good  humour, 
having  received  fome  recruits  of  Frtnck  claret  that 
morning:  when  unluckily,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
dinner,  one  of  the  company  fwore  at  his  fcrvant  in 
a  very  rough  manner,  for  having  put  too  much  water 
in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  prefident  of  the  day, 
who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the  company,  after  having 
convinced  him  of  the  impertinence  of  his  paiiion,  and 
the  infult  he  had  made  upon  the  company,  ordered 
his  man  to  take  him  from  the  table  and  convey  him 
to  the  infirmary.  There  was  but  one  more  fent  away 
that  day;  this  was  a  gentleman  who  is  reckoned  by 
fome  perfons,  one  of  the  greateft  wits,  and  by  others 
one  of  the  greatelt  boobies  about  town.  This  you 
will  fay  is  a  ftrange  character,  but  what  makes  it 
ibrangcr  yet,  is  a  verv  true  one,  for  he  is  perpetually 
the  reverfe  of  himfelf,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to 
excels.  We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which 
he  did  very  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavifhed  away 
as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney  coach- 
man as  might  have  ferved  him  during  his  whole  ilay 
here,  had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpifh 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  fo  far  connived  at,  in 
II  3  '  hopes 
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Tiopes  of  recovery,  that  we  difpatched  one  of  the  briflc- 
eft  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the  infirmary, 
for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was  not  merry.  But 
our  prefident  obferving  that  he  indulged  himfelf  in 
this  long  fit  of  flupidity,  and  conflruing  it  as  a  con- 
tempt of  the  college,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the 
place  prepared  for  fuch  companions.  He  was  nofooner 
got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth  returned  upon  him 
in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that  he  fliook  the  whole  infir- 
mary with  the  noife  of  it,  and  had  fo  good  an  effect 
upon  the  reft  of  the  patients,  that  he  brought  them  all 
out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

'  On  Tiufday  we  were  no  fooner  fat  down,  but  one  of 
the  company  complained  that  his  head  aked  -r  upon 
which  another  afked  him  in  an  infolent  manner,  what 
he  did  there  then  ;  this  infenfibly  grew  into  fome  warm 
words ;  fo  that  the  prefident,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace, 
gave  directions  to  take  them  both  from  the  table,  and 
lodge  them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  another 
of  the  company  telling  us,  he  knew  by  a  pain  in  his 
moulder  that  we  mould  have  fome  rain,  the  preftdent 
ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  placed  as  a  weather- 
glafs  in  the  .apartment  above-mentioned. 

'  On  Wedr.ejday  •&  gentleman  having  received  a  ktter 
written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  changing  colour 
twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  defired  leave  to  retire  into 
the  infirmary.  The  prefident  confented,  but  denied 
him  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till  fuch  tome  as 
he  had  flept  upon  it.  One  of  the  company  being 
feated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  discovering 
his  fecret  difcontent  by  finding  fault  with  every  difh 
that  was  ferved  up,  and  refufing  to  Hugh  at  any  thing 
that  was  faid,  the  prefident  told  him,  that  he  found  he 
was  in  an  uneafy  feat,  and  defired  him  to  accommodate 
himfelf  better  in  the  infirmary.  After  dinner  a  very 
honeft  feilow  chanced  to  let  a  pun  fall  from  him,  his 
neighbour  cried  out,  To  the  infirmary  ;  at  the  fame 
time  pretending  to  be  fick  at  it,  as  having  the  fame 
natural  antipathy  to  a  pun,  which  fome  liave  to  a 
cat.  This  produced  a  long  debate.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  punfter  was  acquitted,  and  his  neighbour  fent 
off. 

'  Oa 
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*  Oi>  Tlurfday  there  was  but  one  delinquent.  This, 
was  a  gentleman  of  ftrong  voice,  but  weak  under- 
ftanding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged  himfelf  in  a  dif- 
pute  with  a  nan  of  excellent  fenfe,  but  of  a  modeil' 
elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every  aufwer 
of  his  antagpniil  with  a  louder  note  than  ordinary, 
and  only  raifed  his  voice  when  he  mould  have  enforced 
his  argument..  Finding  himfelf  at  length  driven  to 
an  absurdity,  he  (till  reafoned  in  a  more  clamorous, 
and  confufed  manner,  and  to  make  the  greater  im- 
preffion  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump- 
upon  the  table.  The  prefident  immediately  ordered* 
him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with  water-gruel, 
till  fuch  time  as  he  mould  be  fufHciently  weakened: 
for  converfation. 

«  On  Trulay  there  pafTed  very  little  remarkable,  fav- 
ing  only,  that  feveral  petkions  were  read  of  the  per- 
fons  in  cuftody,  defiling  to  be  releafed  from  their  con- 
finement, and  vouching  for  one  another's  good  be- 
haviour for  the  future. 

'  On  Saturday  we  received  many  excufes  from  perfons 
who  had  found  themfelves  in  an  unfociable  temper,, 
and  had  voluntarily  (hut  themfelves  up.  The  infir- 
mary was  indeed  never  fo  full  as  on  this  day,  which  I 
was  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for,  till  upon  my  going 
abroad  I  obferved  that  it  was  an  eaiterly  wind.  The 
retirement  of  moft  of  my  friends  has  given  me  oppor- 
tunity and  leifure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I 
mult  not  conclude  without  alfuring  you,  that  all  the 
members  of  our  college,  as  well  thofe  who  are  under 
confinement,  as  thofe  who  are  at  liberty,  are  your 
very  humble  fervants,  tho'  none  more  than, 


H  4  Saturday, 
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Si  fraflus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruin<e.        Hor.  Od.  3.  1.  3.  v.  7. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confufion  hurPd, 
He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  ftand  fecure  amidft  a  falling  world. 

ANON. 

MA^tf,  considered  in  himfelf,  is  a  very  helplefs  and 
a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  fubjeft  every 
moment  to  the  greateft  calamities  and  misfortunes.  He 
is  befet  with  dangers  on  a>Jl  fide?,  and  may  become  un- 
happy by  numberlefs  cafualties,  which  he  could  not 
tbrefee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he  forefeen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxioss  to  fo  many 
accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one,  who  di- 
rects contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  or- 
fending  us  ;  who  knows  the  affiftance  we  (land  In  need 
of,  and  is  always  ready  to  beftow  it  on  thofe  who  afk  it 
of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  fuch  a  creature  bears  to 
{p  infinitely  wife  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on-- 
him  for  the  bleffings  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  an 
habitual  truft  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of  ajl  fuch  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  as  may  befall  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  difpofition  of 
mind,  has  not  the  fame  dark  and  melancholy  views  of 
human  nature,  as  he  who  confulers  himfelf  abstractedly 
from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own  weaknefs  and  imp'er- 
fedtion,  he  comforts  himfelf  with  the  contemplation -of 
thofe  divine  attributes,  which  are  employed  for  his  fafe- 
ty  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  forefight  made 
np  by  the  omnitcience  of  him  who  is  his  fupport. 

He 
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He  is  not  fenfible  of  his  own  want  of  ftrcngth,  when  he 
knows  that  his  helper  is  Almighty.  In  fhort,  the  perfon 
who  has  a  firm  trull  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful 
in  his  power,  wife  by  his  wifdom,  happy  by  his  happi- 
nefs.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  Divine  Attribute, 
and  lofes  his  own  infufficiency  in  the  fullnefs  of  infinite 
perfection . 

To  make  our  lives  more  eafy  to  us,  we  are  command- 
ed to  put  our  truft  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve 
and  fuccour  us ;  the  Divine  Goodnefs  having  made  fuch 
a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithftanding  we  Ihould  have  been 
miferable  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  feveral  motives,  which  might  be  made  ufe  of 
to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  mall  only  take  notice 
of  thofe  that  follow. 

The  firft  and  itrongeft  is,  that  we  are  promifed,  He 
will  net  fail  thofe  who  put  their  truft  in  him. 

But  without  confidering  the  fupernatural  blellirg 
which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  obferve  that  it 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward,  or  in  other 
words,  that  this  firm  truft  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Difpofer  of  all  things,  contributes  very  much  to  the 
getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  it  mr.n- 
fully.  A  perfon  who  believes  he  his  his  fuccour  at  hand, 
and  that  he  ac~h  in  the  fight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts 
himfelf  beyond  his  abilities,  and  does  wonders  that  are 
not  to  b.r  mattht'd  by  one  who  is  not  animated  with  fuch 
a  confidence  of  fuccefo.  I  could  produce  inftances,  from 
hiftory,  of  generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  fome  invifible  affiltant,  did  not 
only  encourage  their  foldiers  to  do  their  utrnolt,  but 
have  acted  themfelves  beyond  what  they  would  have 
done,  had  they  not  been  infpired  by  fuch  a  belief.  I 
might  in  the  llime  manner  mew  how  fuch  a  trull  in  the 
aflillancc  of  an  Almighty  Being,  naturally  produces  pa- 
tience, hope,  chearfulnefs,  and  all  other  difpofitionb  of 
mind  that  alleviate  thofe  calamities  which  we  ar£  not 
able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  adminifters  great  comfort 
to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  affliction, 
but  molt  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death;     When  the  foul  . 
is  hovering  in  the  lail  moments  of  its  feparation,  when  it 
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is  juft  entring  on  another  ftate  of  exiftence,  to  con- 
verfe  with  fcenes,  and  objedls,  and  companions  that 
are  altogether  new,  what  can  fupport  her  under  fuch 
tremblings  of  thought,  fuch  fear,  fuch  anxiety,  fuch 
apprehenlions,  but  the  calling  of  all  her  cares  upon 
him  who  firil  gave  her  being,  who  has  conducted 
her  through  one  ftage  of  it,  and  will  be  always  with 
her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progrefs  through 
eternity  ? 

David  has  very  beautifully  reprefented  this  fteady 
reliance  on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty-third  Pfalm, 
which  is  a  kind  of  a  paftoralhymn,  and  filled  with  thofe 
alluficns which  are  ufual  in  that  kind  of  writing.  As 
the  poetry  is  very  exquifite,  I  mall  prefent  my  reader 
with  the  following  trahflation  of  it. 

I. 

The  Lord  my  paflure  Jhall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  d  jbtfblftrt  care; 
His  prefence  fiall  my  wants  fupply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  'watchful  eye  j 
My  noon- day  'walks  he  Jhall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight -hours  defend. 

II. 

When  in  the  fultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirjty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  mends 
My  weary  wand'ring  Jteps  he  leads  ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  foft  and  Jlo-iv, 
Amid  the  verdant  landjkip  fa<w. 

III. 

T&o'  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  cverfpread, 
My  ftedfajl  heart  Jhall  fear ,  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  Jiill; 
Thy  friendly  crook  Jhall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  Jhade* 

IV. 

Tho*  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  1  Jlrayt 
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1  hy  my  fains  beguile  : 

-j  .'.  -  cart- en  •  wilder nefs  Jhall  f;n:le 

With  Judden  greens  and  herbage  crown?  J, 

And  ftreatns  Jhall  murmur  all  around. 
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Scribimus  indotfi  dofiique* 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  2.  v.  117. 

* Thofe  who  cannot  write,  and  thofe  who  can, 

All  rhu;ae,  and  fcrawl,  and  fcribble  to  a  man. 

POPE. 

I  Do  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  myfelf  to 
the  world,  when  I  invited  all  men  to  be  affilt-nt 
to  me  in  this  my  work  of  fpeculation ;  for  I  have  not 
yet  acquainted  my  readers,  that  betides  the  letters  and 
valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to  time  received  from 
my  correfpondents,  I  have  by  me  feveral  curious  and 
extraordinary  papers  fent  with  a  defign  (as  no  one  will 
doubt  when  they  are  publifhcd)  that  they  may  be  print- 
ed intire,  and  without  any  alteration,  by  way  of  Spec- 
tator. I  muft  acknowledge  alfo,  that  I  myfelf  being  the 
firft  projector  of  the  paper,  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
make  them  my  cwn,  by  dreiling  them  in  my  own  ftile, 
by  leaving  out  \vhat  would  not  appear  like  mine,  and 
by  adding  whatever  mighi  Ise  proper  to  adapt  them  to 
the  character  and  genius  of  my  paper,  with  which  it 
was  almoft  impoffible  thefe  could  exactly  correfpond,  it 
being  certain  that  hardly  two  men  think  alike,  and 
therefore  fo  many  men  fo  many  Spectators.  Befidc?,  I 
muft  own  my  weaknefs  for  glory  is  fuch,  that  if  I 
confulted  that  only,  I  might  be  fo  far  fwayed  by  it,  as 
almoit  to  wish  that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator  befidcs 
myfelf;  ncr  can  1  deny,  but  upon  the  hrfl  perufal  of 
thofe  papers,  I  felt  fome  fecret  inclinations  of  ill-will 
towards  the  perfons  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the  im- 
preffion  j  had  upon  the  firft  reading  them;  but  upon  a  late 
review  (more  for  the  fake  of  entertainment  than  ufej 

regarding 
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regarding  them  with  another  eye  than  I  had  done  at 
firft  (for  by  converting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to  my 
own  ufe,  I  thought  1  had  utterly  difabled  them  from  ever 
oftending  me  again  as  Spectators)  I  found  myfelf  moved 
by  a  paffion  very  different  from  that  of  envy ;  fenfibly 
touched  with  pity,  the  fofteil  and  moft  generous  of  all 
pafilons,  when  1  reflected  what  a  cruel  difappointment, 
the  negleft  of  thofe  papers  muft  needs  have  been  to  the 
writers  who  impatiently  longed  to  fee  them  appear  in 
print,  and  who,  no  doubt,  triumphed  to  themielves  in 
the  hopes  of  having  a  fnare  with  me  in  the  applaufe  of 
the  public  ;  a  pleafure  fo  great,  that  none  but  thofe 
who  have  experienced  it  can  have  a  fenfe  of  it.  In  this 
manner  of  viewing  thofe  papers,  I  really  found  I  had 
not  done  them  juflice,  there  being  fomething  fo  ex- 
tremely natural  and  peculiarly  good  in  fome  of  them,  that 
I  will  appeal  to  the  world  whether  it  was  poffible  to 
alter  a  word  in  them  without  doing  them  a  manifeft 
hurt  and  violence  ;  and  whether  they  can  ever  appear 
rightly,  and  as  they  ought,  but  in  their  own  native 
dcefs  and  colours.  And  therefore  I  think  I  Qiould  not 
only  wrcng  them,  but  deprive  the  world  of  a  confiderable 
fatisfaftion,  Ihould  I  any  longer  delay  the  making  them 
public. 

After  I  have  publi(hed  a  few  of  thefe  Spectators,  I 
dcubtnot  but  I  mall  find  the  fuccefs  of  them  to  equal, 
if  not  furpals,  that  of  the  beft  of  my  own.  An  author 
mould  take  all  methods  to  humble  himfelf  in  the  opinion 
he  has  of  his  own  performances.  When  thefe  papers  ap- 
pear to  the  world,  1  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  tollowed 
by  many  others  ;  and  I  fliall  not  repine^  though  I  my- 
felf fhall  have  left  rae  but  very  few  days  to  appear  in 
public:  But  preferring  the  general  weal  and  advantage 
to  any  confiderations  of  myielf,  I  am  refolved  for  the 
future  to  publiih  any  Spectator  that  deferves  it,  entire, 
and  without  any  alteration  :  afluring  the  world  (if  there 
can  be  need  of  it)  that  it  is  none  of  mine ;  and  if  the 
authors  think  fit  to  fubicribe  their  names,  I  will  add 
them. 

I  think  the  beft  way  of  promoting  this  generous  and 
ufeful  delign,  will  be  by  giving  out  iubjects  or  themes 
of  all  kinds  whatfoever,  on  which  (with  a  preamble  of 

the 
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the  extraordinary  benefit  and  advantage  that  may  accrue 
thereby  to  the  public)  I  will  invite  all  manner  of  per- 
fons, whether  fcholars,.  citizens,  courtiers,  gentlemen  of 
the  town  or  country,  and  all  beaux,  rakes,  fraarts,  prudes, 
ccquettes,  houfevvives,  and  all  forts  of  wits,  whether 
male  or  female,  and  however  diftinguifhed,  whether 
they  be  true  wits,  whole,  or  half  wits,  or  whether  arch, 
dry,  natural,  acquired,  genuine,  or  depraved  wits  ;  and 
perfons  of  all  forts  of  tempers  and  complexions,  whether 
the  fevere,  the  delightful,  the  impertinent,  the  agree- 
able, the  thoughtful,  the  bufy,  or  carelefs,  the  ferene 
or  cloudy,  jovial  or  melancholy,  untowardly  or  eafy, 
the  cold,  temperate,  or  fanguine  ;  and  of  what  man- 
ners or  difpoiitions  foever,  whether  the  ambitious  or 
humble-minded,  the  proud  or  pitiful,,  ingenious-  or 
bafe-mindcd,  good  or  ill-natured,  public-fpirited  or 
felfilh  ;  and  under  what  fortune  or  circumitance  fo- 
ever,  whether  the  contented  or  miferable,  happy  or 
unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor  (whether  fo 
through  want  ot  money  »  or  defire  of  more)  healthy  o? 
fickly,  married  or  fingle ;  nay,  whether  tall  or  fhort, 
fat  or  lean  ;  and  of  what  trade,  occupation,  profeffion, 
ftation,  country,  faction,  party,  perfuafion,  quality,  age 
or  condition  foever,  who  have  ever  made  thinking  a 
part  of  their  bufinefs  or  diverfion,  and  have  any  thing 
worthy  to  impart  on  thefe  fubjecls  to  the  world  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  and  refpedtive  talents  or  genius's, 
and  as  the  fubject  given  out  hits  their  tempers,  hu- 
mours, or  circumitances,  or  may  be  made  profitable  to 
the  public  by  their  particular  knowledge  or  experience 
in  the  matter  propofed,  to  do  their  utmofl  on  them  by 
fuch  a  time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the  inexpref- 
fibleandirrefiftible  pleafure  of  feeing  their  eflays  allowed 
of  and  relifhed  by  the  reft  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepoffefs  the  reader  with  too  great  expecta- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  muft  redound 
to  the  public  by  thefe  eflays,  when  the  different  thoughts 
and  oblervations  of  all  forts  of  perfons  according  to  their 
quality,  age,  fcx,  education,  profeffions,  humours,  man-, 
iiers  and  conditions,  &c.  fhall  be  fet  out  by  themfelves  in 
the  clearetl  and  mod  genuine  light,  and  as  they  them- 
felves  would  wifh  to  have  them  appear  to  the  world. 
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The  Thefis  propofed 'for  the  prtfent  exzrcife  of  the 
turers  ti  ivrilc  S]  e^uit^rs,  is  lvIo::EY,   OK  -luv/V.v  _,,.•_, 
all  perjcKS  ar.  eltjixd  tc  Jcnd  in  their  thoughts  cwitlnu  ica 
days  after  the  dute  hereof. 


443          Tuefday,  jaly  29. 


Siillaiam  ex  oculis  queeritnus  in<vi<li. 

Hor.  Od.  24  1.  3.  v.  33* 

Snatch'd  Irom  our  fight,  we  eagerly  pvr.;'ue, 
And  fondly  would  recal  her  to  cur  view. 

Camilla  to  the  SPECTATOR. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Fenice,  July  10;  N.  S. 

I  Take  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon  con- 
fpicuous  perfons  of  your  nation  are  within  your 
cognizance,  tho'  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great-Bri- 
taif!.  I  little  thought  in  the  green  years  of  my  life, 
that  I  fhould  ever  cull  it  an  happinefs  to  be  out 
of  dear  England;  bur  ..s  I  grew  to  woman,  I  found 
myfelf  lefs  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
my  merit.  Their  ears  in  Italy  are  fo  differently  form- 
ed from  the  make  of  yours  in  England,  that  I  never 
come  upon  the  ftage,  but  a  general  fatisfaftion  ap- 
pears in  every  countenance  of  the  whole  people. 
When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I  behold  all  the  men 
accompanying  me  with  heads  inclining  and  falling  of 
their  perfons  on  one  fide,  as  dying  away  with  me. 
The  women  too  do  juitice  to  my  merit,  and  no  ill- 
natured  wcrthlefs  creature  cries,  The  <vain  thing,  when 
I  am  rapt  up  in  the  performance  of  my  part,  and 
fenfibly  touched  with  the  effeft  my  voice  has  upon 
all  'vho  he.  r  u:e.  1  live  here  difiinguiihed  as  cne 
whom  nature  has  been'-liberal  to  in  a  graceful  perfon, 
an  exalted  mien,  anc  heavenly  voice.  Thefe  parti- 
cula»tie£  in  this  ftrange  country,  are  arguments  for 
refped  and  generofity  to  her  who  is  poffeiied  of  them.-. 

«  The 
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«  The  Italians  fee  a  thoufand  beauties  I  am  fenfible 
I  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abundantly  make  uo  t->  me 
the  injuftice  I  received  in  my  own  country,  of  difal- 
lowing  me  what  I  really  had.  The  huii:<vj.r  of  hif- 
fmg,  which  you  have  among  you,  I  '.'o  not  know  any 
thing  of;  and  their  r»pp:;i  <fes  n.v  U'lcred  in  %hs, 
and  bearing  a  part  at  th  r,f  v\;ice  with  die 

perfons  who  are  performing  I  am  often  put  in  mind 
of  thofe  complaifant  lin-us  or  my  own  countryman, 
when  he  is  calling  all  his  faculties  together  to  hear 
Arabella. 

Let  all  is  h-UjVd,  each  frfteft  motion  ceafe, 
Be  e-v^ry  kud  tumultuous  thought  at  peact  j 
And  e-v'ry  riulcr  ga_p  of  breath 
Be  cai:n,  as  in  ths  arms  of  death  : 
And  then,  mcjl  fickk,  mojl  uiuafy  part, 
'Thou  rcjlLfs  wanderer,  my  heart , 
Be  Jli'tl ;  gently,    ah  !  gently  leave, 
Thou  bujy,  idle  thing,  to  heave. 
Stir  not  a  pule  ;  and  let  my  blood, 
turbulent,  unruly  jlood, 


B£  foftly  ftaid ; 
me  be  all, 


Let  me  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead. 

The  v.  hole  city  of  Venice  is  as  ftill  when  I  am  iinging 
as  this  polite  hearer  was  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  B  Jt  when  they 
break  thatfilence,  did  you  know  the  pltafure  I  am  in, 
when  every  man  utters  his  applaufes,  by  calling  me 
aloud,  the  Dear  Creature,  the  Angel,  the  Venus  \  t>fhat 

attitude  Jhe  moves  <vjith  ; Hujh,fie  fings  again  !  We 

have  no  boiftrous  wits  who  dare  diiiurb  an  audience, 
and  break  the  public  peace  merely  to  (how  they  dare. 
Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  write  this  to  you  thus  in  haile,  to 
tell  you  1  am  fo  very  much  at  eafe  here,  that  I  know 
nothing  but  joy  ;  and  I  will  not  return,  .but  leave  you 
in.  England  to  hifs  all  merit  of  your  own  growth  ofF 
the  llage.  I  know,  Sir,  you  were  always  my  admirer, 
and  therefore,  I  am  yours, 

CAMILLA 

'  P.  S.  I  am  ten  times  better  dreffed  than,  ever  I  wa» 
in  England. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR* 

TH  E  projeft  in  yours  of  the  1 1  th  inftant,  of  fur- 
thering the  correfpondence  and  knowledge  of 
that  confiderable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading  world, 
cannot  but  be  highly  commendable.  Good  lectures  to 
young  traders  may  have  very  good  effe&s  on  their  con- 
duct :  but  beware  you  propagate  no  falfe  notions  of 
trade  ;  let  none  of  your  correipondents  impofe  on  the 
world,  by  putting  forth  bafe  methods  in  a  good  light, 
and  glazing  them  over  with  improper  terms.  I  would 
have  no  means  of  profit  fet  for  copies  to  others, 
but  fuch  as  are  laudable  in  themfelves.  Let  not  noife 
be  called  indulby,  nor  impudence  courage.  Let  not 
good  fortune  be  impofed  on  the  world  for  good  ma- 
nagement, nor  poverty  be  called  folly  ;  impute  not 
always  bankruptcy  to  extravagance,  nor  an  eilaie  to 
forelight :  Niggardlinefs  is  not  good  hulbandry,  nor 
generofity  profufion. 

4  Honeftus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judicious  trader, 
hath  lubftantial  goods,  and  trades  with  his  own  ilock, 
hulbands  his  money  to  the  belt  advantage,  without 
taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  necefiities  of  his 
workmen,  or  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor.  Fer- 
tunatus  is  ftocked  with  ignorance,  and  confequently 
with  felf  opinion  ;  the  quality  of  his  goods  cannot 
but  be  fuitable  to  that  of  his  judgment.  Honeftus 
pleafes  difcerning  people,  and  keeps  their  cullom 
by  good  ufage  j  makes  modeft  profit  by  modefl 
means,  to  the  decent  fupport  of  his  family  :  Whilft 
Fertunatus  bluflering  always,  pufhes  on,,  promifing 
much,  and  performing  little  j.  with  obfequioufnels 
offcnfive  to  people  of  fenfe,  ftrikes  at  ail,  catches 
much  the  greater  part  ;  raifes  a  confiderable  for- 
tune by  impofition  on  others,  to  the  difcourage- 
ment  and  ruin  ef  thofe  who  trade  in  the  fame 
way. 

*  I  give  here  but  loofe  hints,  and  beg  you  to  be  very 
circumfpeft  in  the  province  you  have  now  undertaken : 
If  you  perform  it  fuccefsfully,  it  will  be  a  very  great 
good  ;  for  nothing  is  more  wanting,  than  that  me- 
chanic induiiry  were  fet  forth  with  the  freedom  and 

«  greatnefs 
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4  greatnefs  of  mind  which  ought  always  to  accompany 
4  a  man  of  a  liberal  education. 

From  my  /hop  under  the  Your  bumble  fer-vatttr 

Royal-Exchange,  July  14.  R.  C. 

Mr.  SP  E  c  TAT  OR,  July  24,  1712. 

NOtwithftanding  the  repeated  cenfures  that  your 
Spe&atorial  wifdom  has  pafled  upon  people  more 
remarkable  for  impudence  than  wit,  there  are  yet  feme 
remaining,  who  pafs  with  the  giddy  part  of  mankind" 
for  fufficient  Iharers  of  the  latter,  who  have  nothing 
but  the  former  qualification  to  recommend  them.  .An- 
other timely  animadverfion.  is  abfolutely  necefTary  ;  be 
plealed  therefore  once  for  all  to  let  thefe  gentlemen. 
know,  that  there  is  neither  mirth  nor  good-humour  in 
hooting  a  young  fellow  out  of  countenance  ;  nor  that 
it  will  ever  conituuteawit,  to  conclude  a  tart  piece  of" 
buffoonery  with  a  what  makes  ycu  blujb  ?  Pray  pieafe  to 
inform  them  again,  That  to  fpeak  what  they  know  is 
(hocking,  proceeds  from  ill-nature  and  fterility  of 
biain  ;  especially  when  the  fubjeft  will  not  admit  of. 
ralL'ry,  and  their  difcourie  has  no  pretenfion  to  £uire 
but  what  is  in  their  defign  to  difoblige.  I  mould  be 
very  glad  too  if  you  would  take  notice,  that  a  daily 
repetition  of  the  fame  over- bearing  infolence  is  yet 
more  infupportable,  and  a  confirmation  of  very  extra- 
ordinary dulnefs.  The  fudden  publication  of  this, 
may  have  an  effect  upon  a  notorious  offender  of  this, 
kind,  whofe  reformation  would  redound  very  much  to. 
the  fatisfaftion  and  quiet  of 

Your  mojl  bumble  fer*uant, 

r  F.  B. 


Wednefday, 
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N°444        Wednefday,  July  30. 

Parturiunt  montes    •  •  Hor.  Ars  Poet,  v.  139* 

The  mountain  labours,  and  is  brought  to  bed. 

IT  gives  me  much  defpair  in  the  defign  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  fpeculations,  when  I  find  there  al- 
ways arife,  from  one  generation  to  another,  fucceffive 
cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beafts  of  prey,  and 
thofe  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly  a. 
man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  fo  ignorant,  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-doftors,  who  pub- 
lifh  their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  diftributed. 
to  all  that  pafs  by,  are  to  a  man  impoftors  and  mur- 
derers ;  yet  iiicii  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
impudence  of  thei'e  profeiTors,  that  the  ah  air  ftill  goes 
on,  and  new  promifss  of  what  was  never  done  before, 
are  made  every  day.  What  aggravates  the  jeft  is,  that 
even  this  promife  has  been  made  as  long  as  the  me- 
mory of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  nothing  performed^ 
and  yet  ftill  prevails.  As  1  was  pafling  along  to-day, 
a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by  a  fellow  without  a  nofe 
tells  us  as  follows  what  good  news  is  come  to  town,  to- 
wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  the  French  dif- 
eafe,  by  a  gentleman  jufl  come  from  his  travels. 

In  Ruflel-Court,  over-againft  the  Cannon-Ball,  at  tJye~ 
Sargeon'j-Anns  in  Drury-Lane,  is  lately  come  from  his 
travels,  a  furgcon  <wbo  bath  praftifed  furgery  and  phjj'ic 
both  by  feu  and  land  tbeje  twenty-four  years.  He  (by. 
the  biffing)  cures  the  yellow-jau  ichce,  green-flcknefs, 
fcurvy,  dropfy,  lurfeits,  long  lea-voyages,  campaigns, 
and  womens  mifcarriages,  lyir'_,-m,  tffr.  as  fame 
people  thai  has  been  lame  theje  tij.rty  years  can  tejiify  ; 
in  fan,  he  curetb  all  dijeajls.  incident  to  men,  <vjomint 
or  children* 

IT 
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If  a  man  could  be  fo  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havockof  the  human  fpecies  which  is  made  by  vice  and 
ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to  com- 
ment upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished  traveller.. 
There  is  fomething  unaccountably  taking  among  the 
vulgar  in  thofe  who  come  from  a  great  way  off.  Igno- 
rant people  of  quality,  as  many  there  are  of  fuch,  dote 
exceffively  this  way  ;  many  inilances  of  which  every 
man  will  fuggelt  to  himfelf,  without  my  enumeration 
of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower  order,  who  cannot, 
like  the  upper  ones,  be  profufe  of  their  money  to  thofe 
recommended  by  coming  from  a  diitance,  are  no  lefs 
complaifant  than  the  others,  for  they  venture  their  lives 
from  the  fame  admiration. 

'The  Doftor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and  has 
fraflifed  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  therefore  cures  the 
green-jitknefs,  long  Jen-voyages,  campaigns,  and  lyings- 
in.  Both  by  fea  and  land ! — I  will  not  anfwer  for  the 
diltempers  called  fta-voyages  and  campaig m  ;  but  I  dar« 
fay,  thofe  of  green-ficknefs  and  lying-in  might  be  as 
well  taken  care  of  if  the  doftor  ftaid  afhore.  But  the 
art  of  managing  mankind,  is  only  to  make  them  flare 
a.  little  to  keep  up  their  aftonifhment,  to  let  nothing  be 
familiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  fomething  in  their 
fleeve,  in  which  they  mufl  think  you  are  deeper  than  they 
ure.  There  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  a  barber,  of  my 
acquaintance,  who,  beiides  his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried 
fea  moniter,  has  a  twine-cord,  {trained  with  two  nails, 
at  each  end,  over  his  window,  and  the  words  rainy,  dryy 
ivef,  and  fo  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  ac- 
cording to  the  rifing  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We  very 
great  Icholars  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this  :  But  I  ob- 
ierved  a  very  honeit  fellow,  a  chance  cuftomer,  who  fat 
in  the  chair  before  me  to  be  fhaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculous  performance  during  the  operation  upon  his 
chin  and  face.  When  thofe  and  his  head  allb  were 
cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrefcences,  he  looked 
at  the  filh,  then  at  the  fiddle,  ftili  grubling  in  his  pockets, 
and  calling  his  eye  again  at  the  twine,  and  -the  words 
writ  on  each  fide ;  then  altered  his  mind  as  to  farthings 
and  gave  my  friend  a  filver  fix-pence.  The  bufmefs,  as 
I  faid,  is  to  keep  up  the  amazement  j  and  if  my  friend 

had. 
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had  had  only  the  fkeleton  and  kit,  he  muft  have  been 
contented  with  a  lefs  payment.  But  the  doctor  we  were 
talking  of,  adds  to  his  long  voyages,  the  teftimony'  of 
fome  people  that  has  been  thirty  years  lame.  When  I  re- 
ceived my  paper,  a  fugacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  fame 
lime,  and  read  'till  he  came  to  the  thirty  years  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced  of 
the  doctor's  fufh'ciency.  You  have  many  of  thefe  pro- 
digious perfons,  who  have  had  fome  extraordinary  acci- 
dent at  their  birth,  or  a  great  difaiter  in  fome  part  of  their 
lives.  Any  thing,  however  foreign  from  the  bufinefs  the 
people  want  of  you,  will  convince  them  of  your  ability 
in  that  you  profefs.  There  is  a  doctor  in  Moufe-Alkj 
near  Wapping,  who  fets  up  for  curing  cataracts  upon  the 
credit  of  having,  as  his  hill  fets  forth,  loft  an  eye  in  the 
emperor's  fervice.  His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and 
he  fhews  his  mufter-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in 
his  imperial  majeity's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes 
with  great  fuccefs.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  mould 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  buriien  children,  by  declaring 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both  burften  ?  But 
Charles  Ingcltfon,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Barbican,  has 
niade  a  pretty  penny  by  that  afieveration.  The  genera* 
lity  go  upon  their  rirft  conception,  and  think  no  further  ; 
all  the  reft  is  granted.  They  take  it,  that  there  is  fdme- 
thing  uncommon  in  you,  and  give  you  credit  for  the 
reft.  You  may  be  fure  it  is  upon  that  I  go,  when  fome- 
times,  let  it  be  to  the  purpofe  or  not,  I  keep  a  Latin 
fentence  in  my  front  j  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  when 
I  obferved  one  of  my  readers  fay,  cafting  his  eye  upon 
my  twentieth  paper,  More  Latin  Jlill  ?  What  a  prodigious 
Jcholar  is  this  man  !  But  as  I  have  here  taken  much 
liberty  with  this  learned  doctor,  I  muft  make  up  all  I 
have  faid  by  repeating  what  he  feems  to  be  in  earnelt  in, 
and  honeftly  promife  to  thofe  who  will  not  receive  him 
as  a  great  man  ;  to  wit,  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
fsotrrtyjo  till  fix ;  he  attends  for  the  geod  of  the  public  to 
bleed  for  three- fence.  T 


Thurfday, 
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*Tanti  Kon  es,  ais.     Sapis,  Luperce* 

Mart.  Epig.  118.  1.  l.  v.  ult. 

You  fay,  Lupercus,  what  I  write 
I'n't  worth  fo  much  :  You're  in  the  right. 

THIS  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors 
will  probably  publiih  their  laft  words.  I  am 
afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  hiilorians,  who  are  men 
that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to 
fubfill  under  the  weight  of  a  Itamp,  and  an  approach- 
ing peace.  A  meet  of  blank  paper  that  mult  have  this 
new  imprimatur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to 
communicate  any  thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its 
way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  Jn  fhort,  the  ne- 
celiity  of  carrying  a  ftamp,  and  the  improbability  of  no- 
tifying a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  concur 
to  the  linking  of  thofe  thin  folios,  which  have  every 
other  day  retailed  to  us  the  hiftory  of  Europe  for  feveral 
years  lait  pait.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine  who  loves  a 
pun,  calls  this  prefent  mortality  among  authors,  The 
fall  of  the  leaf. 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death,  there  was 
publifhed  a  meet  of  very  good  fayings,  infcribed,  The 
lajl  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  The  title  Ibid  fo  great  a 
number  of  thele  papers,  that  about  a  week  after  there 
came  out  a  fecond  meet,  infcribed,  Mart  laji  nvords  of 
Mr.  Baxter.  Jn  the  fame  manner  I  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  feveral  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  farewel  papers,  will  not  give 
over  fo,  but  intend  to  appear  again,  tho'  perhaps  under 
another  form,  and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  my  bufinefs,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  account 
of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint  my  reader  wifh 
the  motives  by  which  I  act,  i&  this  great  crifis  of  the 
republic  of  letters. 

I  have 
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I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether 
I  fhould  throw  up  my  pen,  as  an  author  that  is  cafhiered 
by  the  aft  of  parliament,  which  is  to  operate  withia 
thefe  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  whether  I  mould  ftill 
.perfift  in  laying  my  fpeculations,  from  day  to  day,  be- 
fore the  public.  The  argument  which  prevails  with 
me  moil:  on  the  fiift  fide  of  the  queftion  is,  that  I  am 
informed  by  my  bookfcller  he  mult  raife  the  price  .of 
every  fmgle  paper  to  two-pence,  or  that  he  mall  not  be 
able  to  ply  the  duty  of  it.  Now  as  I  am  very  defirous 
my  readers  mould  have  their  learning  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  comply  with  him 
in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reafons  together  in  the  ba- 
lance, I  find  that  thofc  who  plead  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work,  have  much  the  greater  weight.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  in  recompence  for  the  expence  to  which 
this  v.ill  put  niy  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  re- 
ceive from  every  paper  fo  much  infraction  as  will  be  a 
very  good  equivalent.  And  in  order  to  this,  I  would 
not  advife  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who  after  the  perufal 
of  it,  does  not  find  himfelf  two-pence  the  wifer  or  the 
better  man  for  it ;  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not 
believe  that  he  has  had  two-penny-worth  of  mirth  or 
inftru&ion  for  his  money. 

But  I  muft  confefs  there  is  another  motive  which 
prevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  confider 
that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  fupport  of 
the  government  j  and  as  I  have  enemies,  who  are 
apt  to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  fay,  I  fear  they 
would  afcribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  to  a  ipirit  of  maleccntentednefs,  which  I 
am  refolved  none  fhall  ever  juftly  upbraid  me  with. 
Is'o,  I  mall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmoft  to  the 
public  weal  ;  and  if  my  country  receives  five  or 
fix  pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  fhall  be  very 
\vell  pleafed  to  find  myielf  fo  ufeful  a  member.  It 
is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honeft  man  mould  en- 
xich  himfeif  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the 
community  in  whkh  he  lives  ;  and  by  the  fame 
rule  I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  perfon  to  de- 
,  ferve  very  well  of  his  countrymen,  whofe  labours 
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bring  more  i'  '-*?  his  own 
pocket. 

Since  !  ".;  v  •  ^  ex- 
plain i  .••.,:  •  ;n 

oni)  tl.«   i.     i.ur:  c  r,.  r-  . .  jf 

fucll   pCOl      l.dJTC   •     lui..>,     l!!_ 

think<i.g  on  any  tiili.^  hiu  \vii,i  an   ).•  t     ,, 
During  the  couife  of  this  payer,  1  have  be  r  . 
trick  despicable  wretches  of  mm.ning,    tin, ;   u 
perfonal  reflection,  fecret  fatire,  and  tne  like.      Now 
tho'  in  thefe  my  competitions,  it  is  viliule  to  any  rea- 
der of  common  fer.fe,  that  I  conlider  nothing  but  my 
fubjedl  which  is  always  of  an  indifferent  nature  ;  how  is 
it  poffible  for  me  to  write  fo  cl-ir  of  party,  as  not  to  lie 
open  to  the  cenfures  of  thofe  who  will  be  applying  every 
fentcnce,  and  finding  outperfons  and  things  in  it,  which 
it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  fcribblers  and  declaimers  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of  this 
nature ;  but  nctwithftaauing  my  name  has  been  feme- 
times  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men,  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  all  animadverfions  upon  them.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them  appear  con- 
fiderable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are  like  thofe 
imperceptible  infects  which  are  difcovered  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  obfervatiou 
Without  being  ma^niiied. 

Having  mentioned  thofe  few  who  have  fhewn  them- 
felves  the  enemies  of  this  paper,  I  mould  be  very  un- 
grateful to  the  public,  did  1  not  at  the  fame  time  teilify 
my  gratitude  to  thofe  who  are  its  friends,  in  which  num- 
ber 1  may  reckon  many  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons 
of  all  conditions,  parties  and  profeiTions  in  the  ifle  of 
Great-Britain.  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to  think  this  ap- 
probation is  fo  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the 
deiign.  There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  juliice  enough  in 
the  world,  to  afford  patronage  and  protection  for  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  advance  truth  and  virtue,  without  re- 
gard to  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  any  particular  caufe 
or  fadlion.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in  me,  it  is  that 
I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule.  They 
have  been  generally  planted  ag.iinit  perfons  who  have 

appeared 
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appeared  ferious  rather  than  abfurd  ;  or  at  beft,  have 
aimed  rather  at  what  is  unfafliionable  than  what  is  vici- 
ous. For  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in  fome  meafure  criminal. 
I  have  fet  up  the  immoral  man  as  the  objeft  of  derifion  : 
In  fhort,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon  againft  vice 
and  irreligion,  I  have  at  lead  (hewn  how  that  weapon 
may  be  put  to  a  right  ufe  which  has  fo  often  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  profanenefs.  -  C 
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Quid  dccext,  quid  non  ;  quo  virtus,  quo  J'erat  error. 

Hor.  .Ars  Poet.  v.  508. 

What  fir,  what  not ;  what  excellent,  or  ill. 

ROSCOMMON. 

SINCE  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy  who  are 
now  Hying,  have  tsken  their  farewel  of  the  ftage, 
thofe  who  fucceed  them  finding  themfelves  incapable  of 
rifing  up  to  their  wit,  humour  and  good  fenfe,  have  only 
imitated  them  in  fome  of  thofe  loofe  unguarded  ftrokes, 
in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the  more 
vicious  part  of  their  audience.  When  perfons  of  a  low 
genjus  attempt  this  kind  of  writing,  they  know  no  dif- 
ference between  being  merry  and  being  lewd.  It  is  with 
an  eye  to  fome  of  thefe  degenerate  competitions  that  I 
have  written  the  following  difcourfe. 

Were  our  Englijh  ftage  but  half  fo  virtuous  as  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  fhould  quickly  fee  the  in- 
fluence of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of 
mankind.  It  would  not  be  fafhionable  to  ridicule  reli- 
gion, or  its  profeffors ;  the  man  of  pleafure  would  not 
be  the  complete  gentleman  ;  vanity  would  be  out  of 
countenance,  and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental 
to  human  nature,  would  meet  with  that  efteem  which  is 
•due  to  it. 

If 
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If  the  Englifl)  flage  were  under  the  fame  regulations 
the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  fame 
effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the  religion,  the  go- 
vernment, and  public  worship  of  its  country.  Were 
our  plays  fubjeft  to  proper  inspections  and  limitations, 
we  might  not  only  pafs  away  feveral  of  our  vacant 
hours  in  the  higheit  entertainments  ;  but  fhould  always 
rife  from  them  wifer  and  better  than  we  fat  down  to 
them. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  unaccountable  things  in  our  age, 
that  the  lewdnefs  of  our  theatre  fliould  be  ib  much  com- 
plained of,  fo  well  expofed,  and  fo  little  redreffed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  fome  time  or  other  we  may  be  at  leifure  to 
rrltrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  theatre,  and  make  it 
contribute  its  affillance  to  the  advancement  of  morality, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  matters  Itand  at 
prefent,  multitudes  are  fhut  out  from  this  noble  diverfion, 
by  reafon  of  thofe  abufes  and  corruptions  that  accompany 
it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  fhould  be 
ruined  by  thofe  entertainments,  which  were  invented  for 
the  accomplifhment  and  refining  of  human  nature.  The 
Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were  written  with  fuch  a  re- 
gard to  morality,  that  Socrates  ufed  to  frequent  the  one, 
and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  into  the 
Roman  theatre,  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  reprefented  ; 
and  as  in  that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious ceremony,  there  were  feveral  indecent  parts  to  be 
•acled,  the  people  refufed  to  fee  them  whilll  Cato  was 
prck-nt.  Martial  on  this  hint  made  the  following  epi- 
gram, \\hich  we  muil  fuppofe  was  applied  to  fome  grave 
friend  of  his,  that  had  been  accidentally  prefent  at  ibiue 
fuch  entertainment, 


Ko/es  j(,cof<e  dulce  cum  fatrum 
Fejiojque  lufus,  &  licentiam  vulgi, 
Cur  in  theatrum,  Cato  fe<veret  <venifti  ? 
An  idea  tantum  -veneras,  ut  exires  ? 

Epig.  i.  1.  I. 

Why  doft  thou  come,  great  cenfor  of  thy  age, 
To  lee  the  loofe  diverfions  of  the  ftage  ? 

VOL.  VI.  I  With 
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With  awful  countenance  and  brow  fevere, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodnefs  doft  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  croud  !  how  giddy,  lewd  and  vain  ? 
Didit  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

An  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an 
age  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman:  ;  but  they  were  too 
wife  and  good  to  let  the  conilant  nightly  entertainment 
be  of  fuch'  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  moil  fenfe  and 
virtue  could  not  be  at  it.  Whatever  vices  are  repre- 
fented  upon  the  fiage,  they  ought  to  be  fo  marked  and 
branded  by  the  poet,  as  not  to  appear  either  laudable 
or  amiable  in  the  perfon  who  is  tainted  with  them.  But 
if  we  look  into  the  Engl:Jh  comedies  above-mentioned, 
we  would  think  they  were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary 
maxim,  and  that  this  rule,  tho'  it  held  good  upon 
the  heathen  ftage,  was  not  to  be  regarded  in  chriftian 
theatres.  There  is  another  rule  likewife,  which  was 
obfervei  by  authors  of  antiquity,  and  which  thefe  mo- 
dern gcniufes  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was  never 
to  choofe  an  improper  fubjecl  for  ridicule.  Now  a 
fubjeift  is  improper  for  ridicule,  if  it  is  apt  to  ftir  up 
horror  and  commiferation  rather  than  laughter.  For 
this  reafon,  -we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  fo  polite 
an  author  as  Terence,  raffed  upon  the  violations  of  the 
marriage  bed.  The  falfhood  of  the  wife  or  hafband 
has  given  occafion  to  noble  tragedies,  but  a  Scipio  and 
Lelius  would  have  looked  upon  inceft  or  murder  to 
have  been  as  proper  fubjedls  for  comedy.  On  the 
contrary,  cuckoldom  is  the  bafis  of  mofl  of  our  modern 
plays.  If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  ftage,  you  may 
be  fure  it  is  in  order  to  be  cuckolded.  An'hufband 
that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with  the 
fame  fate.  Knights  and  baronets,  country  fquires,  and 
juilices  of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no  other 
purpofe.  I  have  feen  poor  Dogget  cuckolded  in  all 
thefe  capacities.  In  fhort,  our  Englijh  writers  are  as 
frequently  fevere  upon  this  innocent  unhappy  creature, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as  the 
ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an-eating  parafite,  or  a 
vain-glorious  foldier. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  the  poet  Co  contrives  matters  that 
the  two  criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  audience. 
We  fit'  ftill,  and  \vifh  well  to  them  through  the  whole 
play,  are  pleafed  when  they  meet  with  proper  opportu- 
nities, and  out  of  humour  when  they  are  difappointed. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  accomplifhed  gentleman  upon  the 
Englifb  Itage,  is  the  perfon  that  is  familiar  with  other 
mens  wives,  and  indifferent  to  his  own  ;  as  the  fine 
woman  is  generally  a  composition  of  fprightlinefs  and 
falihood.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  bar- 
rennefs  of  invention,  depravation  of  manners,  or  igno- 
rance of  mankind,  but  I  have  often  wondered  that  our 
ordinary  poets  cannot  frame  to  themfelves  the  idea  of  a 
fine  man  who  is  not  a  whore-mafter,  or  of  a  fine  woman 
that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  fyftem  of 
ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  thofe  corrupt  poets,  under 
the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted 
from  this  thought  by  a  projedl  which  has  been  executed 
by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  He  ha* 
compos'd,  it  feems,  the  hiitory  of  a  young  fellow,  who 
has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  the  Itftge, 
and  who  has  directed  himlelf  in  every  circumftance  of 
his  life  and  converfation,  by  the  maxims  and  examples 
of  the  fine  gentlemen  in  Englijb  comedies.  If  I  can 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  newfaihioncd 
novel,  I  will  beftow  on  it  a  place  in  my  works,  and 
queftion  not  but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the 
uraina,  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  romance.  C 
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Long  exercife,  my  friend,  inures  the  mind  ; 
And  what  we  once  diilik'd,  we  pleafing  find. 

THERE  is  not  a  common  faying  which  has  a 
better  turn  of  fenfe  in  it,  than  what  we  often 
hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that  cuilom  is  a  fe- 
cond  nature.  It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew, 
and  to  give  him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether 
different  from  thofe  he  was  born  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his 
hillory  of  Staffbrdftrire  tells  us  of  an  idiot  that  chancing 
to  live  within  the  found  of  a  clock,  and  always  amufmg 
himielf  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  the 
clock  {truck,  the  clock  being  fpoiled  by  feme  accident, 
the  idiot  continued  to  ftrike  and  count  the  hour  without 
the  help  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  when 
it  was  in  tire.  Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  itory,  it  is  very  certain  that  cuflom  has  a  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  body,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  a  very 
extraordinary  influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  mall  in  this  paper  conlider  one  very  remarkable  ef- 
fecl  which  cuitom  has  upon  human  nature,  and  which 
if  rightly  obferved,  may  lead  us  into  very  uieful  rules  of 
life.  What  I  mail  here  take  notice  of  in  cuilom,  is  its 
wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every  thing  pleafant  to  us. 
A  perfon  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  firtt,  by  degrees  contracts 
fo  itrong  an  inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himfelf  up 
ib  intirely  to  it,  that  it  feems  the  only  end  of  his  being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  bufy  life  will  grow  upon  a 
man  infeniibly,  as  he  is  converfant  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  relifhing  that  to 
which  he  has  been  for' feme  time  difufed.  Nay,  a  man 
may  fmoke,  or  drink,  or  take  fnuff,  till  he  is  unable  to 

pafs 
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pafs  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how  our 
delight  in  any  particular  ftudy,  art,  cr  fcience,  riles 
and  improves  in  proportion  to  the  application  \vl.ivi. 
we  bcilow  upon  it.  Thus  what  was  at  firit  au  exercile, 
becomes  at  length  an  tnteitainment.  Ouremplo*. 
are  changed  into  our  divcrfion.  The  mind  grows  fond 
of  thofe  actions  Ihe  is  accuitomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with 
rtludtancy  from  thofe  paths  in  which  Jhe  has  been  ufcd 
to  walk. 

Not  only  fuch  actions  as  were  at  firfl  indifferent  to  us, 
but  even  fuch  as  were  painful,  will  by  cuitom  and  prac- 
tice become  pleafant.  .Sir  Francis  Bacon  obierveb  in  his 
natural  philofophy,  that  our  tafte  is  never  pleafed  better 
than  with  thoie  things  which  at  firit  created  a  difguit 
in  it.  He  gives  particular  initances  of  claret,  coffee, 
and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate  feldom  approve* 
upon  the  firit  laite;  but  when  it  has  once  got  a  relifh 
ot  them,  generally  retains  it  for  life.  The  mind  is  coa- 
ftitured  after  the  fame  manner,  and  after  having  habi- 
tuated herfelf  to  any  particular  exercife  or  employment, 
not  only  lofes  her  firit  averfion  towards  it,  but  conceives 
a  certain  fondnefs  and  affection  for  it.  I  have  heard  one 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  this  age  has  produced,  who  h:U 
been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  itudies  of  antiquity,  af- 
fure  me,  upon  his  being  obliged  to  fcarch  into  ieveral 
rolls  and  records,  that  notwithstanding  fuch  an  employ- 
ment was  at  firit  very  dry  and  irkfome  to  him,  he  at  lait 
took  an  incredible  pleafure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to 
the  reading  of  Pirgil  or  Cicero.  The  reader  will  obferve, 
that  I  have  not  here  confidered  cuitom  as  it  makes  things 
eafy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  tho'  cthv •/». 
have  often  made  the  fame  reflections,  it  is  poflible  they 
may  not  have  drawn  thofe  ufes  from  it,  with  which  I 
intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

If  we  confider  attentively  this  property  of  human  na- 
ture, it  may  inltruft  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In  the 
firit  place,  f  would  have  no  man  difcouraged  with  that 
kind  of  life  or  feries  of  aclion,  in  which  the  choice  of 
others,  or  his  own  neceffities,  may  have  engaged  him. 
It  may  perhaps  be  very  difagreeable  to  him  at  firit ;  but 
ufe  and  application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only  lefs 
painful,  but  pleafing  and  fatisfadory. 

I  3  la 
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In  the  fecend  place,  I  would  recommend  to  everyone 
that  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have 

fiven  to  his  difciples,  and  which  that  philofopher  mufl 
ave  drawn  from  the  obfervation  I  have  enlarged  upon,. 
Optimum,  iilltt  genus  eligito,  nat;i  confuetudo  j~aciet  jucun- 
elijlfimum,  Pitch  upon  that  courfe  of  life  which  is  the 
moll  excellent,  and  cuftom  will  render  it  the  mcft  de- 
lightful. Men  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to 
chocfe  their  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcufable  if  they  do 
not  purfae  that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the 
inoft  laudable.  The  voice  of  realbn  is  more  to  be  re- 
garded than  the  bent  of  any  prefer: t  inclination,  fince  by 
ihe  rule  above-mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reafon,  though  we  can  never  force  reafon  to  com- 
ply with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  obfervation  may  teach  the 
moit  fenfual  and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  thofe  hard- 
ihips  and  difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  difcourage  him 
from  the  profecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  gods,  ft.  id 
Ht'Jicd,  ha-ue  placed  labour  before  'virtue ;  the  t-aj  to  her 
is  at  firft  rcugh  and  difficult,  but  grtn'js  more  J'mooth  and 
eajy  the  further  you  advance  in  it.  The  man  who  pro- 
ceeds in  it,  with  fteadinefs  and  refolution,  will  in  a  little 
time  find  that  her  ways  are  ways  ofpleafantnefs,  and  that 
all  her  paths  are  peace. 

To  enforce  rfus  confederation,  we  may  further  obferve 
that  the  practice  of  religion  \\ill  not  only  be  attended 
with  that  plcafure  which  naturally  accompanies  thofe 
actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with  thofe  fu- 
pernanicrary  joys  of  heart,  that  rife  from  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  fuch  a  plcafure,  irom  the  fatisfaction  of  acting 
up  to  the  dictates  of"  reafon,  and  from  the  profpecl  of  an 
happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  obfervation 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  parti- 
cular care  when  we  are  once  fettled  in  a  regular  courfe  of 
life,  how  we  too  frequently  indulge  ourfelves  in  any  the 
moit  innocent  diverfions  and  entertainments,  fince  the 
mind  rr.ay  infcnlibly  fall  oiF  from  the  reiilh  of  virtuous 
afticns,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange  that  pleafare  which 
it  takes  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of 
a  much  mere  inferior  and  unprofitable  nature. 

The 
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The  Lift  ufe  which  I  fhall  make  of  this  remarkable 
property  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  thofe 
actions  to  which  it  is  accuftomed,  is  to  fliew  how  abfo- 
lutely  neceirary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this 
life,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  next.  ri  he 
ftate  of  blifs  we  call  Heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  afiecV 
ing  thofe  minds,  which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it ;  we 
mult,  in  this  world,  gain  a  reliili  of  truth  and  virtue,  if 
we  would  be  able  to  tafte  that  knowledge  and  perfection, 
which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  feeds  of 
thofe  fpintual  joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rife  up  and 
floarim  in  the  foul  to  all  eternity,  mult  be  planted  in  her 
during  this  her  prefent  ftate  of  probation.  In  fhort, 
Heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but 
as  the  natural  effect  of  a  religious  lite. 

On  the  other  hand  thofe  evil  fpirits,  who,  by  long 
cuftom,  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  luft  and 
fenfuality,  malice  and  revenge,  an  averfion  to  every  thing 
that  is  good,  juft  or  laudable,  are  naturally  feafoned  and 
prepared  for  pain  and  mifery.  Their  torments  have  al- 
ready taken  root  in  them ;  they  cannot  be  happy  when  di- 
vefted  of  the  body,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Provi- 
dence will  in  a  manner,  create  them  anew,  and  w^rk  a 
miracle  in  the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  nay, 
indeed,  tafte  a  kind  of  malignant  pleafure  in  thofe  actions 
to  which  they  are  accuftomed,  whilft  in  this  life ;  but 
when  they  are  removed  from  all  thofe  objecls  which  are 
here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will  naturally  become  their 
own  tormentors,  and  cherifh  in  themfelves  thofe  painful 
habits  of  mind  which  are  called  in  Scripture  phruie,  the 
worm  which  never  dies.  This  notion  of  Heaven  and 
Hell  is  fo  very  conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  ti  ; 
it  was  difcovered  by  feveral  of  the  molt  exalted  Heathens. 
It  has  been  finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of 
the  lail  age,  as  in  particular  by  Archbiihop  Tillot/on  and 
Dr.  ^i.-crlcck  :  but  there  is  none  who  has  rais'd  iuch  noble 
fpeculations  upon  it  as  Dr.  Scof,  in  the  firit  book  of  his 
Chriftian  Life,  which  is  one  of  the  fineil  and  molt  ratio- 
nal fcheniCi  of  divinity,  that  is  written  in  our  tongue, 
or  in  any  other.  That  excellent  author  has  fhewn  how 
every  particular  cuftom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  its 
own  nature,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  ftate  of  happi- 
1  4.  ntfs 
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»cfs,  in  hi ni  who  fliall  hereafter  praftife  it  :  As  on  the 
contrary,  how  every  cuftom  or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the 
natural  hell  of  him  in  whom  it  fubiifts.  C 
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Juv.  Sat.  2.  v.  82. 
In  time  to  greater  bafenefs  you'll  proceed. 

THE  firft  iteps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  for  men  in'enfiblv  go  en  when  they 
are  once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  abhor- 
roice  of  the  ler.il  unv/orthinefs.  There  is  a  certain  fri- 
volous falfhood  that  people  indulge  themfelves  in,  which 
ought  to  be  had  in  greater  defoliation  than  it  commonly 
meets  with  :  Vv'ha;  1  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promifes  made 
on  finai!  and  indifferent  cccafions,  fuch  as  parties  of 
pleafure,  entertainments,  and  fometimes  meetings  out  of 
curiofity,  in  men  of  like  faculties,  to  be  in  each  other's 
company.  There  are  many  caufes  to  which  one  may 
affign  this  light  infidelity.  Jack  Sippet  never  keeps  the 
hour  he  has  appointed  to  come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner  ; 
but  he  is  an  infignificant  fellow  who  does  it  out  of  va- 
nity. He  could  never,  he  knows,  make  any  figure  in 
company,  but  by  giving  a  little  diiturbance  at  his  entry, 
and  therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you 
are  jult  feated.  He  takes  his  place  after  having  difcom- 
pofed  every  body,  and  defires  there  may  be  no  ceremo- 
ny ;  then  does  he  begin  to  call  himfelf  the  &ddeft  fel- 
low, in  difappointing  fo  many  places  as  he  was  invited 
to  elfewhere.  It  is  the  fop's  vanity  to  name  houfes  of 
better  chear,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  he  chofe  yours 
out  of  ten  dinners  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that 
day.  The  laft  time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  him, 
he  was  imagining  how  very  fat  he  fhould  have  been  had 
he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to.  But  it  is  imper- 
tinent to  dwell  upon  the  manners  of  fuch  a  wretch  as 
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obliges  all  whom  he  difappoihts,  though  his  circum- 
flances  conftrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him.  But  there  are 
thofe  that  every  one  would  be  glad  to  fee,  who  fall  into 
the  fame  deteftable  habit.  It  is  a  mercilefs  thing  that 
any  one  can  be  at  enfe,  and  fuppofe  a  fet  of  people 
who  have  a  kindnefs  for  him,  at  that  moment  waiting 
out  of  refpeft  to  him,  and  refufing  to  tafte  their  food 
or  conversation  with  the  utmoft  impatience.  One  of 
thefe  promifers  fometimes  mall  make  his  excufes  for  not 
coming  at  all,  fo  late  that  half  the  company  have  only 
to  lament,  that  they  have  neglefted  matters  of  moment 
to  meet  him  whom  they  find  a  trifler.  They  imme- 
diately repent  of  the  value  they  had  for  him  ;  and  fuch 
treatment  repeated,  makes  company  never  depend  upon 
his  promifes  any  more ;  fo  that  he  often  comes  at  the 
middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  fecretly  flighted  by  the 
perfons  with  whom  he  eats,  and  curfed  by  the  fervants, 
whofe  dinner  is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  matter's 
entertainment.  It  is  wonderful,  that  men  guilty  this 
way,  could  never  have  obferved,  that  the  whiling  time, 
and  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  before  din- 
ner, is  the  moil  awkwardly  pafled  away  of  any  part  in 
the  four  and  twenty  hours.  If  they  did  think  at  all, 
they  would  reflect  upon  their  guilt,  in  lengthening  fuch 
a  fufpeniion  of  agreeable  life.  The  conltant  offending 
this  way,  has,  in  a  degree,  an  effect  upon  the  honefty 
of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  common  fwearing  is 
a  kind  of  habitual  perjury  :  It  makes  the  foul  unatten- 
tive  to  what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters  it  at  the 
lips.  Phocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he  was 
ni;:king  a  magnificent  fpeech  to  the  people,  full  of  vain 
promises ;  Mf  thinks,  faid  he,  /  am  noiv  fixing  my  ejr; 
upon  a  cjprefs-tree  ;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and  Ituiity  itna~ 
ginable  in  iti  branches,  Icaia  and  height,  but  a/as  it  bean 
no  fruit, 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raifed  by  imperti- 
nent promifes  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence,  even  after 
failures,  is  fo  great,  that  they  fubfiil  by  ftill  promifing 
on.  I  have  heretofore  difcourfed  of  the  inftgnificant 
liar,  the  boafter,  and  thecaftle-buildcr,  and  treated  them 
as  no  ill  defigning  men,  (though  they  are  to  be  placed 
among  the  frivoloufly  falie  ones)  but  perfons  who  fall  into 
I  5  that 
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tyst  way  purely  to  recommend  themfelves  by  their  viva- 
cities ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heedlefs  promifers,  tho' 
in  the  raoft  minute  circumftances,  pafs  with  fo  flight  a 
cenfure.  Jf  a  man  fhould  take  a  refolution  to  pay  only 
fums  above  an  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  contract  with 
different  people  debts  of  five  and  ten,  how  long  can  we 
fuppofe  he  will  keep  his  credit?  This  man  will  as  long 
fupport  his  good  name  in  bufmefs,  as  he  will  in  conver- 
fation,  who  without  difficulty  makes  aflignations  which 
he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps  or  not. 

I  am  the  more  fevere  upon  this  vice,  becaufe  I  have 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  criminal  my- 
felf.  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT,  and  all  my  other  friends 
who  are  fcrupulous  to  promifes  of  the  meanefl  coniide- 
ration  imaginable,  from  an  habit  of  virtue  that  way, 
have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  I  take  fhame  upon 
myfelf  for  this  crime,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
greateft  I  ever  committed  of  the  fort,  th.°.t  when  as  agree- 
able a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  ever  wera 
got  together,  and  I  forfooth,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  to  be 
of  the  party  with  women  of  merit,  like  a  booby  as  I 
was,  miftook  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  the  night 
following.  I  v\ ifh  every  fool  who  is  negligent  in  this 
kind,  may  have  as  great  a  lofs  as  I  had  in  this  ;  for 
the  fame  company  will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  into  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  1  am  left 
under  the  compunction  that  I  deferve,  in  fo  many  dif- 
ferent places  to  be  called  a  trifler. 

This  fault  is  fometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when 
defirable  people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precife  and  re- 
ferved  by  denials ;  but  they  will  find  the  apprehenfion 
of  that  imputation  will  betray  them  into  a  childifh  im- 
potence of  mind,  and  make  them  promife  all  who  are 
fo  kind  to  afk  it  of  them.  This  leads  fuch  foft  creatures 
into  the  misfortune  of  feeming  to  return  overtures  of 
good-will  with  ingratitude.  The  firft  fteps  in  the  breach 
of  a  man's  integrity  are  much  more  important  than  men 
are  aware  of.  The  man  who  fcruples  breaking  his  woid 
in  little  things  would  not  fuffer  in  his  own  confcience 
fo  great  pain  for  failures  of  conference,  as  he  who 
thinks  every  little  offence  againft  truth  and  juilice  a 
difparagement.  We  fhould  not  make  any  thing  we  our- 

felves 
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felves  difapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we  would  be  fure  of 
our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  fa  I  mood,  of  the  trivial  fort,  tho'  not  in 
relation  to  ailignations,  thatexpofed  a  man  to  a  very  un- 
eafy  adventure.  If 'ill  Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were  cham- 
ber-fellows in  the  Inner-Temple  about  25  years  ago.  They 
one  night  fat  in  the  pit  together  at  a  comedy,  where 
they  both  obferved  and  liked  the  fame  young  woman  in 
the  boxes.  Their  kindnefs  for  her  entered  both  hearts 
deeper  than  they  imagined.  Stint  had  a  good  faculty  in 
writing  letters  of  love,  and  made  his  addrefs  privately 
that  way ;  while  Trap  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  courfe, 
by  money  «ind  her  waiting-maid.  The  lady  gave  them 
both  encouragement,  receiving  Trap  into  the  utmofl  fa- 
vour, and  anfwering  at  the  fame  time  Stint's  letters,  and 
giving  him  appointments  at  third  places.  Trap  began  to 
1'i-fpccl  the  epiitolary  correspondence  of  his  friend,  and 
discovered  alfo  that  Stint  opened  all  his  letters  which 
came  to  their  common  lodgings,  in  order  to  form  his 
ow:i  aiiignations.  After  much  anxiety  and  refUeiTnefs 
Trr.p  came  to  a  resolution,  which  he  thought  would 
break  off  their  commerce  with  one  another  without  any 
hazardous  explanation.  He  therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a 
feigned  hand  to  Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple . 
Stint  y  according  to  cuftom,  feized  and  opened  it,  and. 
was  not  a  little  furpriz'd  to  find  the  infide  directed  to 
him  id  f,  when,  with  great  perturbation,  of  fpirit,  ke 
read  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Slint, 

YO  U  have  gained  a  flight  fatisfa&ion  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the  price 
of  a  faithful  friend  you  have  obtained  an  inconiiant 
miitrefs.  I  rejoice  in  this  expedient  I  have  thought  or 
to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are  a  bafe 
fellow,  by  a  means  which  does  not  expofe  you  to  the 
affront  except  you  deferve  it.  I  know,  Sir,  as  crimi- 
nal as  you  are,  you  have  Hill  fhame  enough  to  avenge 
yourfelf  againlt  the  hardinefs  of  any  one  that  mould 
publicly  tell  you  of  it-  "I  therefore,  who  have  received 
Ib  many  fecret  hurts  from  you,  mall  take  fatisfac7 
tioawith  tkfety  to  myfel£  1  call  you  bafe,  and  you 

'•  mull 
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mult  bear  k,  or  acknowledge  it ;  I  triumph  over  you 
that  you  cannot  come  at  me ;  nor  do  I  think  it  dif- 
honourable  to  come  in  armour  to  aflaulthim,  who  was 
in  ambufcade  when  he  wounded  me. 
'  What  need  more  be  faid  to  convince  you  of  being 
guihy  of  the  bafefc  practice  imaginable,  than  that  it  is 
luch  as  hr,:-  made  you  liable  to  be  treated  after  this 
manner,  while  you  yourfelf  cannot  in  your  own  con- 
fcience  but  allow  the  juftice  of  the  upbraidings  of 

Tour  injured  friend, 
T  Ralph  Trap. 
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i-     ••       Tili  fcriptufy  inatrona  libellus.  Mart. 

A  book  the  charted  matron  may  perufe. 

WHEN  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the  public,. 
I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  part  of  the  fpecies, 
nf  which  I  profefs  myfelf  a  friend  and  guardian,  is 
fometimes  treated  with  feverity ;  that  is,  there  are  in 
iny  writings  many  defcriptions  given  of  ill  perfons, 
and  not, any  direct  encomium  made  of  thofe  who  are 
good.  When  I  was  convinced  of  this  error,  I  could  not 
but  immediately  call  to  mind  feveral  of  the  fair  fex  of 
iry  acquaintance,  whofe  characters  deferve  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  poiterity  in  writings  which  will  long  outlive 
mine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  reafon  why  I  mould  not 
give  them  thdr  place  in  my  diurnal  as  long  as  it  will  laft. 
For  the  fervice  therefore  of  my  female  readers,  I  (hall 
fingle  out  feme  characters  of  maid?,  wives,  and  widows, 
which  deferve  the  imitation  of  the  fcx.  She  who  fhall 
lead  this  fmall  illuitrious  number  of  heroines  lhall  be 
the  amiable  Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her  cha- 

rafter,  it  is  neceflary  to  preface,  that  fhe  is  the  only 

child  of  a  decrepid  father,  whofe  life  is  bound  up  in 

^  hers, 
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hers.  This  gentleman  has  ufed  Fidelia  from  her  cradle 
with  all  the  tendernefs  imaginable,  and  has  viewed  her 
growing  perfections  with  the  partiality  of"  a  parent,  that 
foon  thought  her  accoinplimed  above  the  children  of  all 
other  men,  but  never  thought  me  was  come  to^the  ut- 
moft  improvement  of  which  {he  herfelf  was  capable. 
This  fondnefs  has  had  very  happy  effects  upon  his  own 
happinefs  ;  for  ihe  reads,  fhe  dances,  fhe  fings,  ufes  her 
fpinet  and  lute  to  the  utmoft  perfection  :  And  the  lady's 
ufe  of  all  thefe  excellencies,  is  to  divert  the  old  man  in 
his  eafy  chair,  when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chro- 
nical diftemper.  Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  her  age  ;  but  the  application  of  many  lovers,  her  vi- 
gorous time  of  life,  her  quick  fenfe  of  all  that  is  truly 
gallant  and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, are  not  able  to  draw  her  from  the  fide  of  her  good 
old  father.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  af- 
fection fo  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a 
daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with,  and  without  re- 
gard to  her  fex.  In  love  to  our  wives  there  is  defire,  to 
our  fons  there  is  ambition  ;  but  in  that  to  our  daugh- 
ters, there  is  fomething  which  there  are  no  words  to  ex- 
prefs.  Her  life  is  defigned  wholly  domeflic,  and  Ihe 
is  fo  ready  a  friend  and  companion,  that  every  thing  that 
paffes  about  a  man,  is  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  her 
prefence.  Her  fex  alfo  is  naturally  fo  much  expofed  to 
hazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence,  that  there  is 
perhaps  a  new  caufe  of  fondnefs  arifmg  from  that  con- 
fideration  alfo.  None  but  fathers  can  have  a  true  fenfe 
of  thefe  fort  of  plcafures  and  fenfations ;  but  my  fami- 
liarity with  the  fiither  of  Fidelia,  makes  me  let  drop  the 
words  which  I  have  heard  him  fpeak,  and  obferve  upon 
his  tendernefs  towards  her. 

Fidelia  on  her  part,  a^  I  was  going  to  fay,  as  accom- 
plimed  as  ihe  is,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit,  air  and  mien, 
employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and  attendance  upon  her 
father.  How  have  I  been  charmed  to  fee  one  of  the 
molt  beautiful  women.the  age  has  produced  on  her  knees 
helping  on  an  old  man's  flipper  !  Her  filial  regard  to  him 
is  what  fhe  makes  her  diverfion,  her  bufinefs,  and  her 
glory.  When  fhe  was  afked  by  a  friend  of  her  deceafed 
mother  to  admit  of  the  courtfhip  of  her  fon,  fhe  anfwered* 

That 
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That  (he  hr.d  a  great  refpcft  and  gratitude  to  her  for 
the  overture  in  behalf  of  one  fo  dear  to  her,  but  that 
during  her  father's  life  {he  would  admit  into  her  heart 
no  value  for  any  thing  that  fhoulo  interfere  with  her 
endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as  happy  and  eafy 
as  could  be  expeded  in  his  circumftances.  The  lady 
admonilhed  her  of  the  prime  of  life  with  a  fmile  ;  which 
Fidelia  anfwer'd  with  a  franknefs  that  always  attends  un- 
feigned virtue  ;  It  is  true,  Madam,  there  is  to  be  fure 
wiry  great  fatisfafticns  to  be  expetted  in  the  commerce  of 
a  man  of  honour,  whcm  cne  tenderly  loves  ;  tut  I  find 
fo  much'  fatisfatJicn  in  the  reflexion,  ho--yj  much  I  miti- 
gate a  gf.od  man's  pains,  whcfe  welfare  depends  upon  tny 
ftjjiduity  about  him,  that  I  willingly  exclude  the  locjc  gra- 
tifications cf  pr.ffion  ftr  the  /did  reflections  of  duly.  I 
know  not  "-whether  any  man's  wife  woitld  be  alleged, 
and  (what  I  Jiill  mere  fear)  I  know  not  whether  I,  a 
ivtfe,  Jhould  be  willing  to  be  as  officious  as  I  am  at  prefent 
about  my  parent.  The  happy  father  has  her  declaration 
that  /he  \viil  not  marry  during  his  life,  and  the  plea- 
lure  of  feeing  that  resolution  not  uneafy  to  her.  Were 
one  to  paint  filial  affeftion  in  its  utnioii  beauty,  he 
could  not  have  a  more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  be- 
holding Fidelia  ferving.her  father  at  his  hours  of  riling, 
meals,  and  reft. 

When  the  general  croud  of  female  youth  are  confult- 
ing  their  glaffes,  preparing  for  balls,  afiemblies,  or  plays ; 
for  a  ycur.g  lady,  who  could  be  regarded  among  the 
foremoit  in  thofe  places,  either  for  her  perfon,  wit,  for- 
tune, or  converfation,  and  yet  contemn  all  thefe  enter- 
tainments, to  fweeten  the  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepid 
parent,  is  a  resignation  truly  heroic.  Fidelia  performs 
the  duty  of  a  nurfe  with  all  the  beauty  or  a  bride  ;  nor 
does  Ihe  neglect  her  perfon,  becaufe  of  her  attendance  on 
him,  when  he  is  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  whom 
Ihe  may  make  an  appearance. 

Fidelia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth,  does  not  think 
it  any  great  facrifice  to  add  to  it  the  fpoiling  of  her 
drefs.  Her  care  and  exactnefs  in  her  habit,  convince 
her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind  ;  and  ihe  has  of 
all  women  the  beft  foundation  for  affe&ing  the  praifc 
of  a  feeming  negligence.  What  adds  to  the  entertain- 
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ment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  merit 
and  fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  epiitolary  lovers, 
reads  over  the  accounts  of  her  conqueits,  plays  on  her 
fpinet  the  gayeit  airs,  (and  while  Ihe  is  doing  fo,  you 
would  think  her  formed  only  for  galantry)  to  intimate 
to  him  the  pleafures  ihe  defpifes  for  his  fake. 

Thofe  who  think  themfelves  the  pattern  of  good  breed- 
ing and  galantry,  would  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  that  in 
thofe  intervals  when  the  old  gentleman  is  at  eafe,  and 
can  bear  company,  there  are  at  his  houfe  in  the  moft  re- 
gular order,  affemblies  of  people  of  the  highelt  merit  ; 
where  there  is  converfation  without  mention  of  the  faults 
of  the  abfent,  benevolence  between  men  and  women 
without  paffion,  and  the  bigheft  fubje«Sls  of  morality 
treated  of  as  natural  and  accidental  diicourfe  ;  all  which 
is  owing  to  the  genius  of  Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her 
father's  way  to  another  world  eafy,  and  herielf  capable 
of  being  an  honour  to  his  name  in  this. 

Mr.  SP  E  C  TAT  OR, 

I  Was  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-Garden  in  hopes  to 
have  feen  your  fhort  face;  but  not  being  fo  fortu- 
nate I  mult  tell  you  by  way  of  letter,  That  there  is  a 
myitery  among  the  gladiators  which  has  efcaped  your 
fpedlatorial  penetration.  For  being  in  a  box  at  an  ale- 
houfe  near  that  renowned  feat  of  honour  above-men- 
tioned, 1  over-heard  two  matters  of  the  fcience  agreeing, 
to  quarrel  on  the  next  opportunity.  This  was  to  happen 
in  the  company  of  a  fet  of  the  fraternity  of  bafket-hilts; 
who  were  to  meet  that  evening.  When  this  was  fettled, 
one  aflced  the  other,  Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive  f 
the  other  anfwered,  Receive.  It  was  replied,  are  you 
a  paffionate  man  ?  No,  provided  you  cut  no  more  nor 
no  deeper  than  we  agree.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  you  with  this,  that  the  people  may  not  pay 
their  money  for  fighting,  and  be  cheated. 

Tour  bumble  Jervant, 
T  Scabbard  Rufly. 


Wedaefday* 
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pecunia  primum, 


Virtus  poji  minimus.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  I.  V.  53. 

Get  money,  money  ftill ; 

And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  me  will.  POPE. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

ALL  men,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 
lame  common  thing,  Money  ;  and  it  is  to  her 
we  owe  the  politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer; 
nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  alfo'  we 
are  beholden  for  our  Speflator.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we  mould 
fee  money  engraved  in  them  in  more  lively  and  mov- 
ing characters  than  felf-prefervation ;  for  who  can  re- 
flecl  upon  the  merchant  hcilnng  fail  in  a  doubtful 
purfuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  lacrificing  their  quiet 
to  her,  but  muit  perceive  that  the  characters  of  felf- 
prefervation  (which  were  doubtlefs  originally  the 
brighteft)  are  fullied,  if  not  wholly  defaced  ;  and  that 
thofe  of  money  (which  at  iirft  was  only  valuable  as  a 
mean  to  fecurity)  are  of  late  fo  brightened,  that  the 
characters  of  felf-prefervation,  like  a  lefs  light  fet  by 
a  greater,  are  become  almoft  imperceptible  ?  Thus  has 
money  got  the  upper-hand  of  what  all  mankind  for- 
merly thought  molt  dear,  viz,  fecurity  ;  and  I  wifh  I 
could  fay  flie  had  here  put  a  flop  to  her  victories ;  but, 
alas  !  common  honeity  fell  a  facrifice  to  her.  This  is 
the  way  fcholaitic  men  talk  of  the  greateft  good  in  the 
world  :  but  1,  a  tradefman,  fliall  give  you  another 
account  of  this  matter  in  the  plain  narrative  of  my 
own  life.  I  think  it  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  ac- 
quaint jny  readers,  that  fmce  my  fetting  out  in  the 
world,  which  was  in  the  year  j  66*0,  I  never  wanted 
money  ;  having  begun  with  an  indifferent  good  ftock 
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in  the  tobacco-trade,  to  whkh  1  was  bred  ;  and  by 
the  continual  fucceucs,  it  has  plcafed  Providence  to 
blefs  my  endeavours  with,  am  at  laft  arrived  at  what 
they  cail  s.  Plumb.  To  uphold  my  difcourfe  in  the  man- 
ner of  your  wits  or  pliilofophers,  by  fpeaking  fine 
things,  or  drawing  inferences,  as  they  pretend,  from 
the  nature  of  the  iubject,  I  account  it  vain  ;  having  ne- 
ver found  any  thing  in  the  writings  of  fuch  men,  that 
did  not  favour  more  of  the  invention  of  the  brain,  or 
what  is  ftiled  fpecuiation,  than  of  found  judgment  or 
profitable  observation.  I  will  readily  grant  indeed,  that 
there  is  what  the  wits  call  natural  in  their  talk  ;  which 
is  the  utmolt  thofe  curious  authors  can  aflumeto  them- 
felves,  and  is  indeed  all  they  endeavour  at,  for  they 
are  but  lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  I  pray,  is 
natural  ?  That  which  is  plcafing  and  eafy  :  And  what 
are  pleating  and  eafy  ?  Forfooth,  a  new  thought  or 
conceit  drelfed  up  in  fmooth  quaint  language,  to  make 
you  fmile  and  wag  your  head,  as  being  what  you 
never  imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder  why  you  had 
not ;  mere  frothy  amufements  !  fit  only  for  boys  or 
filly  women  to  be  caught  with. 
'  It  is  not  my  prefent  intention  to  inftrudl  my  readers 
in  the  methods  of  acquiring  riches ;  that  may  be  the 
work  of  another  efTay  :  but  to  exhibit  the  real  and 
folid  advantages  I  have  found  by  them  in  my  long  and 
manifold  experience  ;  nor  yet  all  the  advantages  of  fo 
worthy  and  valuable  a  bleffing,  (for  who  does  not  know 
or  imagine  the  comforts  of  being  warm  or  living  at 
eafe  ?  And  that  power  and  pre-eminence  are  their  infe- 
parable  attendants  r)  But  only  to  inftance  the  great 
fupports  they  afford  us  under  the  fevereft  calamities 
and  misfortunes  ;  to  fhew  that  the  love  of  them  is  a 
fpecial  antidote  againft  immorality  and  vice,  and  that 
the  fame  does  likewife  naturally  difpofe  men  to  actions 
of  piety  and  devotion  :  All  which  I  can  make  out  by 
my  own  experience,  who  think  myfelf  no  ways  parti- 
cular from  the  reft  of  mankind,  nor  better  nor  worfe 
by  nature  than  generally  other  men  are. 
'  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  ficknefs  was,  I  loft  by 
it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  were  all  my 
liock.  Probably  I  might  have  had  more,  confidering 
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I  was  married  between  four  and  five  years  ;  but  finding 
her  to  be  a  teeming  woman,  I  was  careful,  as  having 
then  little  above  a  brace  of  thoufand  pounds  to  carry  on 
my  trade  and  maintain  a  family  with.  I  loved  them 
as  ufually  men  do  their  wives  and  children,  and  there- 
fore could  not  refift  the  firft  impulfes  of  nature  on  fo 
wounding  a  lofs  ;  but  I  quickly  roufed  myfelf,  and 
found  means  to  alleviate,  and  at  lail  conquer  my  af- 
fliction, by  reflecling  how  that  me  and  her  children 
having  been  no  great  expence  to  me,  the  beft  part  of 
her  fortune  was  ilill  left ;  that  my  charge  being  re- 
duced to  myfelf,  a  journeyman,  and  a  maid,  I  might 
live  far  cheaper  than  before ;  and  that  being  now  a 
childlefs  widower,  I  might  perhaps  marry  a  no  lefs  de- 
ferving  woman,  and  with  a  much  better  fortune  than 
me  brought,  which  was  but  8oo/.  And  to  convince  my 
readers  that  fuch  confiderations  as  thefe  were  proper 
and  apt  to  produce  fuch  an  efFeft,  I  remember  it  was 
the  conftant  obfervation  at  that  deplorable  time  when 
fo  many  hundreds  were  fwept  away  daily,  that  the 
rich  ever  bore  the  lofs  of  their  families  and  rela- 
tions far  better  than  the  poor  ;  the  latter  having  little 
or  nothing  before-hand,  and  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  placed  the  whole  comfort  and  fatisfa&ion  of 
their  lives  in  their  wives  and  children,  and  were 
therefore  inconfolable. 

'  The  following  year  happened  the  fire  ;  at  which 
time,  by  good  providence,  it  was  my  fortune  to  have 
converted  the  greateft  part  of  my  eiFefts  into  ready 
money,  on  the  profpec~t  of  an  extraordinary  advantage 
which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.  This  calamity 
was  very  terrible  and  ailoniihing,  the  fury  of  the 
flames  being  fuch,  that  whole  ftreets,  at  feveral  dif- 
tant  places,  were  deflroyed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
fo  that  (as  it  is  v/ell  known)  almoft  all  our  citizens  v,  ere 
burnt  out  of  what  they  had.  But  what  did  I  then  do  ? 
I  did  not  fcand  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  our  noble  me- 
tropolis ;  1  did  not  (hake  my  head,  wring  my  hands, 
figh  and  fhcd  tears ;  I  considered  with  mylelf  what 
could  this  avail  ;  I  fell  a  plodding  what  advantages 
might  be  made  of  the  ready  cafh  i  had,  and  imme- 
diately bethought  mylelf  that  wonderful  pennyworths 

1  might 
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might  be  bought  of  the  goods  that  were  laved  out  of 
the  fire.  In  fhort,  with  about  2000 /.  and  a  little 
credit,  I  bought  as  much  tobacco  as  raifed  my  eitatc 
to  the  value  of  1 0,000 /.  I  then  looked  on  the  a/bes  of  our 
city,  and  the  mijery  of  its  late  inhabitants,  as  an  effsff 
of  the  jujl  wrath  and  indignation  of  heaven  towards  a 
Jinful  and  per-verfe  people. 

'  After  tins  1  married  again,  and  that  wife  dying, 
I  took  another,  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  baggages : 
the  firft  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague  and  vexation 
by  her  extravagancies,  and  I  became  one  of  the  by- 
words of  the  city.  I  knew  it  would  be  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpofe  to  go  about  to  curb  the  fancies  and  in- 
clinations of  women,  which  fly  out  the  more  for  be- 
ing retrained  ;  but  what  I  could  I  did,  I  watched  her 
narrowly,  and  by  good  luck  found  her  in  the  em- 
braces (for  which  I  luiJ  two  witnefies  with  me)  of  a 
wealthy  fpark  of  the  court-end  of  the  town  ;  of 
whom  I  recovered  15,000  pounds,  which  made  me 
amends  for  what  ihe  had  idly  fquandered,  and  put  a 
filence  to  all  my  neighbours,  taking  off  my  reproach, 
by  the  gain  they  faw  1  had  by  it.  The  laft  died  about 
two  years  after  I  married  her,  in  labour  of  three  chil- 
dren, i  conjecture  they  were  begot  by  a  country- 
kinfman  of  hers,  whom,  at  her  recommendation,  I 
took  into  nay  family,  and  gave  wages  to  as  a  journey- 
man. What  this  creature  expended  in  delicacies  and 
high  diet  with  her  kinftnan  (as  well  as  I  could  com- 
pute by  the  poulterers,  fifhmongers,  and  grocers  bills) 
amounted  in  the  faid  two  years  CG  one  hundred  eighty- 
fix  pounds,  four  Shillings,  and  five-pence  half-penny. 
The  fine  apparel,  bracelets,  lockets,  and  treats,  &e. 
of  the  othti,  according  _to  the  hell  calculation,  came 
in  three  years  and  about  three  quarters  to  feven  hun- 
dred forty.rour  pounds,  feven  (hillings  and  nine-pence. 
After  this  I  refolv'd  never  to  marry  more,  and  found 
1  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  marriages,  and  the  da- 
mages granted  me  for  the  abufes  of  my  bed,  (all 
charges  deducted)  eight  thoufand  three  hundred 
pounds  within  a  trifle. 

4  I  come  now  to  fhew  the  good  effects  of  the  love 
of  money  on  the  lives  of  men  towards  rendring  them 

*  honeit 
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honed,  fober  rnd  religious.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  bed  of  my  v.  its,  and 
over-reached  a  country-ch'ap  in  a  parcel  cf  unfound 
goods ;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding,  and  threatning 
to  expofe  me  for  it,  1  returned  the  equivalent  of  his 
lofs  ;  and  upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he  clearly 
demonftrated  the  foltv  of  fuch  artifices,  which  can 
never  end  but  in  fhame,  and  the  ruin  of  all  corre- 
fpondence,  I  never  after  tranfgrefTed.  Can  your  cour- 
tiers, who  tske  bribes,  or  your  lawyers  or  phy/icians 
in  their  practice,  or  even  the  divines  who  intermeddle 
in  worldly  affairs,  boall  of  making  but  one  flip  in  their 
lives,  and  of  fuch  a  thorough  arid  lading  reforma- 
tion ?  Since  my  coming  into  the  world  I  .do  not  re- 
member I  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink,  fave  nine 
times,  once  at  the  chriftning  of  my  firft  ctiii  i,  thrice 
at  our  city  feafls,  and  rive  times  at  driving  of  bafgims. 
My  reformation  1  can  attribute  to  nothing  fo  much  as 
the  love  and  edeem  of  money,  for  I  found  myfelf  to 
be  extravagant  in  my  drink,  and  apt  to  turn  projec- 
tor, and  make  ram  bargains.  As  for  women,  I  ne- 
ver knew  any  except  my  wives :  For  my  reader  muft 
know,  and  it  is  what  we  may  confide  in  as  an  excel- 
lent recipe,  that  the  love  of  bufmefs  and  money  is 
the  greateft  mortifier  of  inordinate  defires  imaginable, 
as  employing  the  mind  continually  in  the  careful  over- 
fight  of  what  one  has,  in  the  eager  queft  aricr  more, 
in  looking  after  the  negligences  and  deceits  of  fervants, 
in  the  due  entring  and  dating  of  accounts,  in  hunting 
after  chaps,  and  in  the  exaft  knowledge  of  the  date  of 
markets ;  which  things  whoever  thoroughly  attends, 
will  find  enough  and  enough  to  employ  his  thoughts 
on  every  moment  of  the  day  ;  fo  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind,  that  in  all  the  time  I  was  a  hufband,  which 
off  and  on,  was  above  twelve  years,  I  ever  once 
thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed.  And,  laftly,  for  re- 
ligion, I  have  ever  been  a  conftant  churchman,  both 
forenoons  and  afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  forgetting 
to  be  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advantage  I  had  had 
that  day  ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon  cading  up  my 
accounts,  I  always  was  grateful  for  the  fum  of  my 
week's  profits,  and  at  Cbrijlmat  for  that  of  the  whole 

'  year. 
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year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  my  devotion  has  not 
been  the  moil  fervent  ;  which,  I  think,  ought  to  he 
imputed  to  the  evennefs  and  fedateneL  of  my  temper, 
which  never  would  admit  of  any  impetuofities  of  any 
fort  :  And  I  can  remember,  that  in  my  youth  and 
prime  of  manhood,  when  my  blood  ran  brifker,  I 
took  greater  pleafure  in  religious  exercifes  than  at 
pieit-nt,  or  many  years  pair,  and  that  my  devotion 
fenfibly  declined  as  age,  which  is  dull  and  unwieldy, 
came  upon  me. 

'  1  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  love  of  money 
prevents  all  immorality  and  vice  ;  which  if  you  will 
not  allow,  you  mull,  that  the  purfuit  of  it  obliges 
men  to  the  lame  kind  of  life  as  they  would  follow  if 
they  were  really  virtuous :  Which  is  all  I  have  to  fay 
at  prefent,  only  recommending  to  you,  that  you  would 
think  of  it,  and  turn  ready  wit  into  ready  money  as 
fall  as  you  can.  J  conclude, 

Tour  fervant, 

Ephraim  Weed. 

0 

N°  451         Thurfday  Auguft  7. 


apertam 

In  rabiem  ca'pit  -verti  jocus,  &  per  bsnejias 
Ire  minax  imputie  domos Hor.  Ep.  I.  1.  2.  V.  148. 

. Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill-inclin'd 

Produc'd  the  point  that  left  the  lling  behind ; 
'Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families-  at  ilrife, 
Triumphant  malice  r.-g'd  thro'  private  life.      POPE. 

THERE  is  nothing  fo  fcandalous  to  a  government, 
and  deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as 
defamatory  papers  and  pamphlets  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  to  tame,  as  a  fatirical 
author.  An  angry  writer  who  cannot  appear  in  print, 
naturally  vents  nis  fpleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A 
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gay  old  woman,  fays  the  fable,  feeing  all  her  wrinkles 
reprefented  in  a  large  looking-glafs,  threw  it  upon  the 
ground  in  a  paffion,  and  broke  it  in  a  thoufand  pieces, 
but  as  me  was  afterwards  fun-eying  the  fragments  with 
a  fpiteful  kind  of  pleafure,  fhe  could  not  forbear  uttering 
herfelf  in  the  following  foliloquy.  What  have  I  got  by 
this  revengeful  blow  of  mine  ?  I  have  only  multiplied  my . 
deformity,  and  fee  an  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  before 
I  faw  but  one. 

It  has  been  propofed,  to  oblige  every  perfon  that 
<wrifcs  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to  Jkvetir  himfelf  the  author  of 
it,  and  enter  dov:n  in  a  pullic  regijter  his  name  and  place 
of  abode. 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effectually  fuppreffed  all 
printed  fcandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed 
names  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
fuch  an  expedient  would  not  only  deftroy  fcandal,  but 
learning.  It  would  operate  promifcuoufly,  and  root  up 
the  corn  and  tares  together.  Not  to  mention  fome  of 
the  moft  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have  proceed«d 
from  anonymous  authors,  who  have  made  it  their  merit 
to  convey  to  us  fo  great  a  charity  in  fecret  ;  there  are 
few  works  of  genius  that  come  out  firft  with  the  author's 
name.  The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in 
the  world  before  he  owns  them  ;  and,  I  believe,  very 
few,  who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  fet  pen  to  pa- 
per, if  they  knew  before-hand  that  they  mult  not  publiih 
their  productions  but  on  fuch  conditions.  For  my  own. 
part,  I  muft  declare,  the  papers  I  prefent  the  public  are 
like  fairy  favours,  which  fliall  laft  no  longer  than  while 
the  author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  reflrain 
thefe  fons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  tliat  all  fides 
are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  fcribbler 
is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whofe  interelts  he  pro- 
pagates by  fuch  vile  and  infamous  methods.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  a  miniftry,  who  have  inflifted  an  ex- 
emplary punifhment  on  an  author  that  has  fupported 
their  caufe  with  fallhood  and  fcandal,  and  treated,  in  a 
moft  cruel  manner,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonifts.  Would  a 
government  fet  an  everlaiting  mark  of  their  difpleafure 

upon 
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upon  one  of  thofc  infamous  writers  who  makes  his 
court  to  them  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation  of 
a  competitor,  we  fhould  quickly  fee  an  end  put  to  this 
race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  fcandal  i  r.  and 

a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  preceding  would  • 
make  a  miniiter  of  ftate  mine  in  '  [Story  .^  wouic  fill 
all  mankind  with  a  juft  abhorrence  of  perfons  who 
fhould  treat  him  ur.\vcrthii  .  ;.nd  employ  againil  him 
thofe  arms  \vhich  he  icon,  ;d  c  ;  make  ufe  of  againfl  his 
enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  fo  unjuft  as  to 
imagine,  what  I  have  here  faid  is  fpoken  with  relpecT:  to 
any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who  has  in  him  the 
fentiments  either  of  a  chriltian  or  gentleman,  cannot 
but  be  highly  offended  at  this  wicked  and  ungenerous 
practice  which  is  fo  much  in  ufe  among  us  at  prefent, 
that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and  diitin- 
guifhes  us  from  all  the  governments  that,  lie  about  us. 
J  cannot  but  look  upon  the  fineft  itrokes  of  fatire  which 
are  aimed  at  particular  perfons,  and  which  are  fupported 
even  with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of 
an  evil  mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  themfelves.  Infa- 
my, like  other  punifhments,  is  under  the  direction  and 
diilribution  of  the  magiftrate,  and  not  of  any  private  per- 
fon.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Cicero, 
that  tho'  there  were  very  few  capital  punifhments  in  the 
twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which  took  away  the 
good  name  of  another,  was  to  be  punifhed  by  death. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  our  cafe.  Our  fatire  is  no- 
thing but  ribaldry,  and  RillingJ'gate.  Scurrility  paffes 
for  wit ;  and  he  who  can  call  names  in  the  greateit  variety 
of  phrafes  is  looked  upon  to  have  the  fhrewdell  pen.  By 
this  means  the  honour  of  families  is  ruined,  the  highelt 
polls  and  greateA  titles  are  render'd  cheap  and  vile  in 
the  fight  of  the  people  ;  the  nobleft  virtues,  and  moll 
exalted  parts  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vicious 
and  the  ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  our  private  factions,  or  one  who  is  to  adl  his 
part  in  the  world  when  our  prefent  heats  and  animof;- 
ties  are  forgot,  mould,  I  fay,  fuch  an  one  formtohim- 
felf  a  notion  of  the  greateft  men  of  all  fides  in  the  Bri- 
tijh  nation,  who  are  now  living,  from  the  characters 

which 
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which  are  given  them  in  feme  or  other  of  thofe  abo- 
minable writings  which  are  daily  published  among  us, 
what  a  nation  of  moniters  muft  we  appear ! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of 
all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deferves  theutmofl 
deteftation  and  difcouragement  of  all  who  have  either 
the  love  of  their  country,  or  the  honour  of  their  religion 
at  heart.  I  would  therefore  earneitly  recommend  it  to 
the  confideration  of  thofe  who  deal  in  thefe  pernicious 
arts  of  writing  ;  and  of  thofe  who  take  plealure  in  the 
reading  of  them.  As  for  the  rlrft,  I  have  fpoken  of  them 
in  former  papers,  and  have  not  ftuck  to  rank  them  with, 
the  murderer  and  atifaflin,  Every  honeilman  fets  as  high 
a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as  upon  life  itfelf ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  thofe  who  privily  a/fault  the  one, 
would  deftroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  fame 
fecurity  and  impunity. 

As  for  perfons  who  take  pleafure  in  the  reading  and 
tlifperfing  of  fuch  deteftable  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall 
very  little  fhort  of  the  guilt  of  the  firil  compofers.  By 
a  law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  it  w-as 
made  death  for  any  perfon  not  only  to  write  a  libel, 
but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  burn  it. 
But  becaufe  I  would  not  be  thought  fingular  in  my  opi- 
nion of  this  matter,  I  fhall  conclude  my  paper  with  the 
words  of  monfieur  Boyle,  who  was  a  man  of  great  free- 
dom of  thought,  as  well  as  of  exquilite  learning  and 
judgment. 

*  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  difperfes.  a  libel, 
is  lefs  defirous  of  doing  mifchief  than  the  author  him- 
felf.  But  what  mall  we  fay  of  the  pleafure  which  a 
man  takes  in  the  reading  of  a  defamatory  libel  ?  Is  it 
not  an  heinous  fin  in  the  fight  of  God  ?  We  mult  ditlin- 
guifh  in  this  point.  This  pleafure  is  either  an  agree- 
able fenfation  we  are  affefted  with,  when  we  meet 
with  a  witty  thought  which  is  well  expreiTed,  or  it  is 
a  joy  which  we  conceive  from  the  diihonour  of  the 
perfon  who  is  defamed.  I  will  fay  nothing  to  the  firft 
of  thefe  cafes ;  for  perhaps  fome  would  think  that  my 
morality  is  not  fevere  enough,  if  I  Ihould  affirm  that  a 
man  is  not  mailer  of  thofe  agreeable  fenfations,  any  more 
than  of  thofe  occafioned  by  fugar  or  honey,  when  they 

•  tooth 
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touch  his  tongue;  but  as  to  the  feconcV-very  one 
will  own  that  pleafure  to  be  a  heinous  fin.  The  plea- 
fure  in  the  firit  cafe  is  of  no  continuance ;  it  prevents 
our  reafon  and  reflection,  and  may  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  fecret  grief,  to  fee  our  neighbour's 
honour  blalted.  If  it  does  not  ceafe  immediately  it  is  a 
fign  that  we  are  not  difpleafed  with  the  ill  nature  of 
the  fatiriil,  but  are  glad  to  fee  him  defame  his  enemy 
by  all  kinds  of  ftories ;  and  then  we  deferve  the  pu- 
nifhment  to  whicji  the  writer  of  the  libel  is  fubjecl. 
1  fhall  here  add  the  words  of  a  modern  author.  St. 
Gregory,  upon  excommunicating  thofe  writers  'who  bad 
dijkonourrd  Caftorius,  daes  not  except  thofe  who  read  their 
+i<;crks  ;  bccaufe,  fays  he,  if  calumnies  ha<ve  always  been 
the  delight  of  their  hearers,  and  a  gratification  of  thofe 
perfons  who  ha-~ve  no  other  ad-vantage  o-uer  Jboneff  men, 
is  not  he  <vcho  takes  pleafure  in  reading  them  as  guilty  as  he 
ivho  compofed  them  ?  It  is  an  unconteited  maxim,  that 
they  who  approve  an  aftion  would  certainly  do  it  if 
they  could  ;  that  is,  it  forae  reafon  of  felf-love  did 
rot  hinder  them.  There  is  no  difference,  fays  Cicero, 
between  advifmg  a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  com- 
mitted. The  Roman  Liw  confirmed  this  maxim,  hav- 
ing fubjefted  the  approvers  and  authors  of  this  evil 
to  the  fame  penalty.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  reading  defamatory 
libels,  fo  far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  difpetiers 
of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had  compofed  them  ; 
for  if  they  do  not  write  fuch  libels  themfelves,  it  is 
bccaufe  they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  becaul* 
they  will  run  no  hazard.' 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his 
judgment  in  this  particular.  C 


VOL.  VI.  K.  Friday, 
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N°452          Friday,  Auguft  8. 

Eft  natura  hominum  wvitatis  a'vida.  Plin.  apud  Lillium. 
Human  nature  is  fond  of  novelty. 

THERE  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which 
I  am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  ge- 
neral thirft  after  news.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
ingenious  men,  who  live  very  plentifully  upon  this  cu- 
riofity  of  their  fellow  fubjeds.  They  all  of  them  re- 
ceive the  fame  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often  in  the 
fame  words  ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  fo  different, 
that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public 
good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-houfe  with  peace  of  mind 
before  he  has  given  every  one  of  them  a  reading.  Thefe 
feveral  dimes  of  news  are  fo  very  agreeable  to  the  palate 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only  pleafed  with 
them  when  they  are  ferved  up  hot,  but  when  they  are 
again  fet  cold  before  them,  by  thofe  penetrating  politi- 
cians, who  oblige  the  public  with  their  reflections  and 
obfervations  upon  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  is  fent 
us  from  abroad.  The  text  is  given  us  by  one  fet  of 
writers,  and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithflanding  we  have  the  fame  tale  told  us 
in  fo  many  different  papers,  and  if  occafion  requires  in 
fo  many  articles  of  the  fame  paper  ;  notwithftanding  in 
t  a  fcarcity  of  foreign  polls  we  hear  the  fame  ilcry  repeat- 
ed by  different  advices  from  Paris,  Brujfels,  the  Haguey 
and  from  every  great  town  in  Europe  ;  notwithftanding 
the  multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  reflections, 
and  various  readings  which  it  pafles  through,  our  time 
lies  heavy  on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  frefh  mail : 
We  long  to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  will 
be  the  next  flep,  or  what  will  be  the  confequences  of 
that  which  we  have  already  taken.  A  weiterly  wind 
keeps  the  whole  town  in  fufpence,  and  puts  a  Hop  to 
converfation. 

This 
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This  general  curiofity  has  been  raifed  and  inflame^ 
by  our  late  wars,  and  if  rightly  directed  might  be  of 
good  ufe  to  a  perfon  who  has  fuch  a  thirit  awakened  in 
him.  Why  mould  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight  in 
reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  apply  himfelf  to  hiftory, 
travels,  and  other  writings  of  the  fame  kind,  where  he 
will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiofity,  and  meet  with 
much  more  pleafure  and  improvement  than  in  thefe  pa- 
pers of  the  week  ?  An  honeft  tradefman  who  languifhes 
a  whole  fummer  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  and  perhaps 
is  balked  at  laft,  may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  n 
day.  He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign,  in 
lefs  time  than  he  now  beftows  upon  the  produces  of  a 
fingle  port.  Fights,  conquefts  and  revolutions  lie  thick 
together.  The  reader's  curiofity  is  raifed  .-.nd  fatislied 
every  moment,  and  his  paflions  difappointed  or  gratified, 
without  being  detained  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  from 
day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  fen  and  wind  ; 
in  ihort,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gap* 
after  knowledge,  nor  puniihed  with  that  eternal  thirll, 
which  is  the  portion  of  all  our  modern  news-mongers 
and  coffee-houfe  politician-. 

All  matters  of  fad,  which  a  man  did  n»t  know  be- 
fore, are  news  to  him  ;  and  i  do  not  fee  how  any  haber- 
daflier  in  CheapjiJe  is  more  concerned,  in  the  preftrnt 
quarrel  of  the  cantons,  than  he  was  in  that  of  the 
league.  At  leait,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow  me,  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  an  ^iglijhmun  to  know  the 
hiitory  of  his  ancettors,  than  that  of  his  contemporaries 
who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Bjyjlhents, 
As  for  thoie  who  are  of  another  mind,  1  Ihall  recom- 
mend to  them  the  following  letter,  from  a  projector, 
who  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  remarkable  cu- 
riofity  of  hib  countrymen. 

Klf.   S  P  E  CTATO  R, 

'  XT  OU  muft  have  obferved,  that  men  who  frequent 
'  j[  coftee-houfes,  and  delight  in  news,  are  plealed 
*  with  every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fad,  fo  it  be  wh'at 
«  they  have  not  heard  before.  A  viftory,  or  a  defeat, 
'  are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  Shutting  of  a  car-li- 
'  nal'i  mouth  pleafes  them  one  poft,  aud  the  opening  of 
K  z  *  it 
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'  it  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French  court  is 
'  removed  toMarli,  and  are  afterwards  as  much  delighted 
4  with  its  return  to  fer/ail/ts.  They  read  the  advertife- 
'  merits  with  the  fame  curiofity  as  the  articles  of  public 

*  news ;  and  are  as  pleafed  to  hear  of  a  pye-Lald  horfe 
'  that  is  ftrayed  out  of  a  field  near  IJlingtony    as   of  a 
'  whole  troop  that  have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign 
'  adventure.    In  ftiort,  they  have  a  relifn  for  every  thing 
4  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will  ;  or, 
'  to  fpeak  more  properly,   they  are  men  of  a  voracious 

*  appetite,  but  no  tafle.    Now  Sir,  fmce  the  great  foun- 

*  tain  of  ne\vs,   I  mean   the  war,   is  very  near  being 
'  dried  up  ;    and  fmce  thcfe  gentlemen  have  contracted 
'  fuch  an  extinguifhable' thirit  after  it;   I   have  taken 

*  their  cafe  and  my  own  into  confederation,   and   have 
4  thought  of  a  project  which  may  turn  to  the  advantage 

*  of  us  both.    I  have  thoughts  of  publishing  a  daily  pa- 

*  per  which  fhall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  moft  remark- 
'  able  occurrences  in  every  little  town,  village  and  ham- 
'  let  that  lie  within  ten   miles  of  London,  or  in  other 
4  words,  within   the  verge   of  the  penny-poft.     I  have 

*  pitched  upon  this  fcene  cf  intelligence  for  two  reafons  ; 

*  nrft,  becaufe  the  carnage  of  letters  will  be  very  cheap  ; 
4  and  fecondly,  becaufe  I  may  receive  them  every  day. 
4  By  this  means  my  readers  will  have  their  news  froih 
4  and  frefh,  and  many  worthy  citizens  who  cannot  fleep 
4  \vith  any  fatisfaclion  at  prefent,  for  want  of  being  in- 
4  formed  how  the  world  goes,  may  go  to  bed  content- 

*  edly,   it  being  my  deiign  to  put  out  my  paper  every 

*  night  at  nine  o'clock  precifely.     I   have  already  elta- 
4   bliilied  correfponden ces  in  thefe  feveral   places,   and 
4  received  very  good  intelligence. 

4  By  my  lait  advices  from  Knigbtjlridge  I  hear,  that 

*  a  horfe  was  clapped  into  the  pound  on   the  third  in- 
«  ttant,  and  that  he  was  not  releafed  when   the  letters 
«  came  away. 

4   We  are   informed  from  Pankridge,   that  a   dozen 

*  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in  the  mother  church 

*  of  that  place,  but  are  referred  to  their  next  letters  for 
'  the  names  cf  the  parties  concerned. 

4   Letters   from   yruaiJUtn   adviie,    that   the    widow 

*  Blight  had  received  ieveral  vifus   from   Join  Mill- 
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'  Hew,  which    affords   great  matter   of   fpeculation  in 
«  thofe  parts. 

*  By  a  fifherman  which  lately  touched  at  Hammer/with, 
4  there  is  advice  from  Putney,  that  a  certain  perfon, 

*  well  known  in  that  place,  is  like  to   lofe  his  eltxiimi 
4   for  church-warden  ;   but  this  being  boat  news,  we  tau- 
4  not  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

4  Letters  from  Paddin^ton  bring  little  more,  than  thit 
4  William  Squeak,  the  fow-gelder,  pafTed  through  that 
'  place  the  fifth  inftant. 

'  They  advife  from  Fulbam,  that  things  remained 
'  there  in  the  fame  (late  they  were.  They  had  intclli- 
'  gence,  juil  as  the  letters  came  away,  of  a  tub  of  exccl- 
4  lent  ale  jult  fet  abroach  at  Parfons  Green  j  but  this 
«  wanted  confirmation. 

'  I  have  here,  Sir,  given  you  a  fpecimen  of  the  news 
4  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town,  and  which, 

*  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form  of  a  news-pa- 

*  per,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 
4  thofe  public-fpirited  readers,  who  take   more  delight 
'  in  acquainting  thcmfclves  wilh  other  people's  bufmefs 
'  than  their  own,    1  hope  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which 
4  lets  us  know  what  is  done  near  home,  may  be  more 
4  ufeful  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  filled  with  advices 

*  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  fome  amends  for  that 

*  dearth  of  intelligence,  which  we  mayjuftly  apprehend 

*  from  times  of  peace.     If  I  find  that  you  receive  this 

*  project  favourably,  I  will  fhortly  trouble  you  with  one 
«  or  two  more  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  am,  molt  worthy 
«  Sir,  with  all  due  refpeft, 

Tour  mcjl  obedient, 

c 

and  b;irni>le  fcr-vant. 


K  3  Saturday, 
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Saturday,  Auguft  9. 


Ncn  ufitata  nee  teniti  ferar 

Pennd Hor.  Od.  20.  1.  2,  V.  1 . 

No  weak,  no  common  wing  fhall  bear 

My  rifing  body  through  the  air.  CREECH. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercife  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  an  inward  fatisfaftion,  that  the  duty  is  fufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  performance.  Jt  is  not  like  the  practice 
of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful,  but  attend- 
ed with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive 
command  which  enjoin'd  it,  nor  any  recompence  laid 
up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in 
it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  dne  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker  ?  The  Supreme  Being  does 
not  only  confer  upon  us  thefe  bounties  which  proceed 
more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  thole  bene- 
fits which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  bleffing 
we  enjoy,  by  what  means  foeveY  it  may  be  deri'yed  upon 
us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the  great  author  of  good, 
and  father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  na- 
turally produces  a  very  pleafing  fenfation  in  the  mind  of 
a  grateful  man  ;  it  exalts  the  ibul  into  rapture,  when  it 
is  employed  on  this  great  objeft  of  gsatitude  ;  on  this 
beneficent  being  who  has  given  us  every  thing  \ve  al- 
ready pofTefs,  and  from  whom  we  expeft  every  thing  we 
yet  iope  for. 

Moil  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
direct  hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly  to 
the  celebration  of  their  refpective  attributes  and  per- 
fections. Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are  1HII  extant,  will 
upon  reflection  find  this  obfervation  fo  true,  th.ac  I  fhall 

BQt 
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not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more  of 
our  chriftian  poets  have  not  turned  their  thoughts  this 
way,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble 
than  what  could  poflibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  an 
heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that  can  raife  the 
imagination,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fublimnt 
thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  finging  an 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her 
delight  in  human  facrifices,  and  other  initances  of  cru- 
elty and  revenge  ;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was  prefent 
at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  feems  to  have  had  a  truer 
idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the  votary  by  way  of 
reproof,  that  in  recompence  for  his  hymn,  he  heartily 
vvifhed  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the  fame  temper 
with  the  goddefs  he  celebrated.  It  was  indeed  impof- 
fible  to  write  the  praifes  of  one  of  thofe  falfe  deities,  ac- 
cording to  the  pagan  creed,  without  a  mixture  of  im- 
pertinence and  abfurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chriftianity  wcr* 
the  only  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the  trut 
God,  have  fet  the  chriftian  world  an  example  how  they 
ought  to  employ  this  divine  tale  ntjjf  which  I  am  fpeak- 
in^.  As  that  nation  produced*  men  of  great  genius, 
\\ithoui  considering  them  as.infpired  writers,  they  hav* 
tranfmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and  divine  odes,  which 
excel  thofe  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Gretks  and  Romans,  iu  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  fub- 
jeft  to  which  it  was  cc.  ulcerated.  Th;j  I  think  might 
eafily  be  ihewn,  if  there  were  occafion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  f  ni2  pieces 
of  divine  poetry,  and  as  they  have  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception,  I  fhaU  from  time  to  time  publifh 
any  work  of  the  fame  nature  which  has  not  yet  appeared- 
in  print,  and  may  be  acceptable  to  my  readers. 


I. 

HEN  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  GcJ,  • 
My  ri/ing  foul  fur-veys  ; 

ivit/j  the  <vie<vj,  I'm  lift 
In   ivondcrt  love,  and  praife  : 


W 
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II. 

O  how  Jhall  words  with  equal  •warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  raevijh''d  heart  ? 

But  thou  canft  read  it  there, 

III. 
Thy  providence  my  life  fuftain'd, 

And  all  my  wants  redreft, 
When   in  the  filent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breaji. 

17  o  all  tny  weak  complaints  and  cries, 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  them/elves  in  pray'r. 

V. 
Unnumbered  comforts  to  my  foul 

Thy  tender  care  beflow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceit d 

From  whom  thoje  comforts  flow* d. 

VI.    * 
When  in  the  Jlipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

With  heedhfs  jleps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm  unfeen  con<vfy\i  me  Jafe 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

VII. 
Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths. 

It  gently  cleared  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleajing  fnares  of  vice, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 
VIII. 

When  'worn  wiib  Jjcknejs,  oft  haft  thou 

With  health  renewed  my  face, 
-And  when  in  Jlns  and  forrcws  funk, 

Re-vi'v'd  my  foul  with  grace, 

IX. 
Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  blifs 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  ft  ore, 
X. 
Ten  thoi'fand  thoufand  precious  gifts 

Mj  daily  thanks  m/Av,  Not 
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Nor  is  the  leaft  a  chearful  heart, 

That  taftes  tbofe  gifts  with  joy. 

.XI. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodnefs  I'll  purfue  ; 
And  after  death  in  dijtant  ivsrlas 

The  glorious  theme  reneiv. 
XII. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  injorks  no  mere, 
My  ever  grateful  heart,    O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  Jhall  adore. 

XIII. 
Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  fong  III  ratfe, 
For  oh  !  eternity's  too  Jhcrt 

To  utter  all  thy  praife.  C 


N°454        Monday,  Auguft  u. 


Situ  me,  faci-vom  tempus  ne  quod  duim  mi  at 

Labcris.  Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  I. 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myfelf  no  refpite  from  labour. 

IT  is  an  ine.xpreffible  pleafure  to  know  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  be  of  no  character  or  fignificancy  in  it. 
To  be  ever  unconcerned,   and  ever  looking  on  new 
objecls   with  an   endlefs  curiofity,   is  a  delight  known 
only  to  thofe  who  are  turned  for  (peculation  :   Nay  they 
who  enjoy  it,  muft  value  things  only  as  they  are  the 
objeccs  of  fpeculation,  without  drawing  any  worldly  ad- 
vantage to  themfelves  from  them,   but  jult  as  they  arc 
what  contribute  to  their  aaiufement,  or  the   improve- 
ment of  the  mind.     I  lay  one  night  laft  week  at  A'/W1- 
.  ;.nd  being  reftlefs,  not  out  of  diffatis faction,  but  a 
certain  bufy  inclination  one  fometimes  has,  I  rofe  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  took  boat  for  L;ni!cn,  with  a 
refolution  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach  for  the  next  four 
K  5  and 
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and  twenty  hours,  till  the  many  different  objects  I  mull 
needs  meet  with  mould  tire  my  imagination,  and  gtv's 
me  an  inclination  to  a  repofe  more  profound  than  1  was 
at  that  time  capable  of.  I  beg  people's  pardon  for  an 
odd  humoar  I  am  guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  day, 
which  is  faluting  any  perfon  whom  I  like,  whether  I 
know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  particularity  would  be  to- 
lerated in  me,  if  they  confider'd  that  the  greateft  pleafure 
I  know  I  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to 
an  agreeable  perfon  for  coming  abroad  into  my  view, 
as  another  is  for  a  vifit  of  converfation  tvt  their  own 
houfes. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Wejiminfter,  by  people  as  different 
from  each  other  as  thcfe  who  are  born  in  different  centu- 
ries. Men  of  fix  o'clock  give  way  to  thofe  of  nine,  they 
of  nine  to  the  generation  of  twelve,  and  they  of  twelve 
difappear,  and  make  room  for  the  fafhionable  world  wlio 
.have  made  two  o'clock  the  noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  firft  put  off  from  fhore,  we  foon  fell  in  with, 
a  fleet  of  gardeners  bound  for  the  feveral  market-ports 
of  Lcndcn ;  and  it  was  the  moft  pleafing  fcene  imagin- 
able to  fee  the  cbearfulnefs  with  which  thofe  injduftri- 
cus  people  ply'd  their  way  to  a  certain  fale  of  their 
goods.  The  banks  on  each  fide  are  as  well  peopled, 
and  beautified  with  as  agreeable  plantations  a3  any  fpot 
on  the  earth  ;  but  the  fhamei  itfelf,  loaded  with  the 
product  of  each  fhore,  added  very  much  to  the  landfkip. 
It  was  very  eafy  to  obferve  by  their  failing,  and  the 
countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins,  who  were  fuper- 
cargoes,  the  part  of  the  town  to  which  .they  were  bound. 
There  was  an  air  in  the  purveyors  for  Corvent-Ganien> 
who  frequently  converfe  with  morning  rakes,  very 
unlike  the  feeming  fobriety  of,  thofe  bound  for  Stocks.- 
Markst. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage  ;  but 
I  landed  with  ten  fail  of  apricock  boats  at  Strand- 
Bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken  in 
melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe  of  that  place,  to  Sarah 
&*u/f//and  company,  at  their  itall  in  Coiient-Garden.  We 
at  rived  at  Strand-Bridge  at  fix  of  the  clock,  and  were 
unloading ;  when  the  hackney-coachmen  of  the  forego- 
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ing  night  took  their  leave  of  each  other  at  the  DarA- 
Houfe,  tojjo  to  bed  before  the  day  was  too  far  fpent. 
Chimney-fweepers  patted  by  us  as  we  made  up  to  the 
market,  and  fome  rallery  happened  between  one  of  the 
ftuit-wenches,  and  thofe  black  men,  about  the  Devil  and 
£ve,  with  allufion  to  their  feveral  profeflions.  I  could 
not  believe  any  place  more  entertaining  than  Csvent- 
Garden ;  where  1  flrolled  from  one  fruit-fliop  to  ano- 
ther, with  crouds  of  agreeable  young  women  around 
me,  who  were  purchasing  fruit  for  their  refpeflive  fa- 
milies. It  was  almoft  eight  of  the  clock  before  I  could 
leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I  took  coach  and  followed 
a  young  lady,  who  tripped  into  another  juft  before  me, 
attended  by  her  maid.  I  faw  immediately  (he  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Vainlwes.  There  are  a  fet  of  thefe 
who  of  all  things  affedl  the  play  of  Blindnuin's-Bujf',  and 
leading  men  into  love  for  they  know  not  whom,  who 
are  fled  they  know  not  where.  This  fort  of  woman  is 
ufually  a  janty  flattern  ;  me  hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays 
her  head,  varies  her  poflure,  and  changes  place  inceflantly, 
and  all  with  an  appearance  of  itriving  at  the  fame  time 
to  hide  herfelf,.  and  yet  give  you  to  underiiand  me  is  in 
humour  to  laugh  at  you. .  You  mult  have  often  feen  . 
the  coachmen  make  figns  with  their  fingers  as  they 
drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  much  they  have 
got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  language  to  give 
intelligence  where  they  are  driving.  In  an  inftaiu  my 
coachman  took  the  wink  to  purfue,  and  the  lady's  dri- 
ver gave  the  hint  that  he  was  going  through  Long-Aa-^ 
towards  St.  JameSs :  While  he  whipp'd  up  Jamt^Streei, 
we  drove  for  Ki/ig-Strect,  to  fave  the  pafs  at  St.  Martin  s- 
Lane.  The  coachmen  took  care  to  meet,  joftle,  and  threa- 
ten each  other  for  way,  and  be  entangled  at  the  end  of 
Newport-Street  and  Lcng-dcre.  The  fright,  you  mull  be- 
lieve, brought  down  the  lady's  coach-door,  and  obliged 
her,  with  her  mafic  off,  to  enquire  into  the  buftle,  when 
{he  fees  the  man  me  would  avoid.  The  tackle  of  the 
coach-window  is  fo  bad  me  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and 
me  drives  on  fometimes  wholly  difcovered,  and  fomo 
times  half  efcaped,  according  to  the  accident  of  car- 
riages in  her  way.  One  of  thefe  ladies  keeps  her  feat  ia 
a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the  belt  rider  does  on  a 

managed . 
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managed  horfe.  The  laced  fhoe  on  her  left  foot,  with 
a  carelefs  gefture,  juft  appearing  on  the  oppofite  cuftiion, 
held  her  both  firm,  and  in  a  proper  attitude  to  receive 
the  next  jolt. 

As  fiie  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many  were 
the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour  and 
an  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  fkill  of  our  dri- 
vers ;  till  at  lail  my  lady  was  conveniently  3oii  with 
notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make  off,  and  he 
fhould  hear  where  (he  went.  This  chace  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and 
difcovered  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  an 
hour,  for  that  fhe  was  a  {ilk-worm.  I  was  furprifed 
with  this  phrafe,  but  found  it  was  a  cant  among  the 
hackney  fraternity  for  their  beft  cuftomers,  women 
who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  faop  to  mop, 
to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town  without  buying  any 
thing.  The  filk-worms  are,  it  feems,  indulged  by  the 
trcdeimen  ;  fcr  tho'  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talk- 
ing of  new  filks,  laces  and  ribbons,  and  ferve  the  owners, 
in  getting  them  cuftomers  as  their  common  dunners  do 
in  making  them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fafhion  began  now  to  break, 
and  carts  and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages  of 
ihow  and  vanity  :  when  1  refolved  to  walk  it  out  of 
cheapnefs ;  but  my  unhappy  curiofity  is  fuch,  that  I  find 
it  always  my  intereil  to  take  coach,  ibr  fome  odd  adven- 
ture among  beggars,  ballad-fingers,  or  the  like,  de- 
tains and  throws  me  into  expence.  It  happened  fo  im- 
mediately ;  for  at  the  corner  of  Warnuick-Jlreet,  as  I  was 
lift'ning  to  anew  ballad,  a  ragged  rafcal,  a  beggar  who 
knew  me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  the  good  company  upon  me,  by  telling  me  he  was 
extreme  poor,  and  mould  die  in  the  ftreet  for  want  of 
drink,  except  I  immediately  would  have  the  charity  to 
give  him  fix-pence  to  go  into  the  next  ale-houfe  and 
lave  his  life.  He  urged,  with  a  melancholy  face,  that 
all  his  family  had  died  of  thirft.  All  the  mob  have, 
humour  and  two  or  three  began  to  take  the  jeft ;  by 
which  Mr.  Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me  ineak  oft" 
to  a  coach.  As  I  drove  along  it  was  a  pleafing  reflec- 
tion to  lee  the  world  fo  prettily  checkered  fmce  I  left 

Richmond) 
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Richmond,  and  the  fcene  ftill  filling  with  children  of  a 
new  hour.  This  fatisfadion  increafed  as  I  moved  to- 
wards the  city,  and  gay  figns,  well-difpofed  ftreets,  mag- 
nificent public  ftructures,  and  wealthy  mops,  adorned 
with  contented  faces,  made  the  joy  iiill  rifing  till  we 
came  into  the  center  of  the  city,  and  center  of  the 
world  of  trade,  the  Exchange  of  Londcn.  As  other  men 
in  the  crouds  about  me  were  pleafed  with  their  hopes 
and  bargains,  I  found  my  account  in  obferving  them, 
in  attention  to  their  feveral  interefts.  I,  indeed,  looked 
upon  myfelf  as  the  richeft  man  that  walked  l\it  Exchange 
that  day  ;  for  my  benevolence  made  me  (hare  the  gains 
of  every  bargain  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  lead 
of  my  fatisfaftions  in  my  furvey,  to  go  up  flairs,  and 
pafs  the  mops  of  agreeable  females ;  to  obferve  fo  many 
pretty  hands  bufy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  ut- 
moil  eagernefs  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  fale  of  patches, 
pins,  and  wires,  on  each  fide  the  counters,  was  an  a- 
mufement,  in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged  my- 
felf, had  net  the  dear  creatures  called  to  me  to  afk  what 
I  wanted,  when  I  could  not  anfwer,  only  To  look  at  you. 
I  went  to  one  of  the  windows  which  opened  to  the  area 
below,  where  all  the  feveral  voices  loll  their  diftindion, 
and  rofe  up  in  a  confufed  humming;  which  created  in 
me  a  reflection  that  could  not  come  into  the  mind  of 
any  but  of  one  a  little  too  iludious ;  for  I  faid  to  my- 
felf, with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought,  What  nonfenfeis  all 
the  hurry  of  this  ivor/d  to  thofe  who  are  above  it  ?  In 
thefe,  or  not  much  wifer  thoughts,  I  had  like  to  have 
loll  my  place  at  the  chop-houfe,  where  every  man  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  baflifulnefs  er  fullennefs  of  our 
nation,  eats  in  a  public  room  a  mefs  of  broth,  or  chop 
of  meat,  in  dumb  filence,  as  if  they  had  no  pretence  to 
fpeak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  being  men,  except 
they  were  of  each  other's  acquaintance. 

1  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  raw  people  who  had 
dined  with  me  at  the  five-penny  ordinary  juft  before, 
give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  eftates ;  and  could  not 
but  behold  with  great  pleafure,  property  lodged  in,  and 
transferred  in  a  moment  from  luch  as  would  never  be 
mailers  of  half  as  much  as  is  feemingly  in  them,  and 
given  from  them  every  day  they  live.  But  before  five 

in 
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in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city,  came  to  my  common 
fcene  of  Cogent-Garden,  and  pa/Ted  the  evening  at  Witt's 
in  attending  the  difcourfes  of  feveral  fets  of  people, 
who  relieved  each  other  within  my  hearing  on  the  fub- 
jefts  of  cards,  dice, .  love,  learning  and  politics.  The 
lafl  fubjedl  kept  me  till  I  heard  the  Itreets  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  bell-man,  who  had  now  the  world  to  him- 
fslf,  and  cry 'd,  Pajl  t-ivo  o'clock.  This  rous'd  me  from - 
my  feat,  and  I  went  to  my  lodging,  led  by  a  light, 
whom  I  put  into  the  difcourfe  of  his  private  ceconomy, 
and  made  him  give»me  an  account  of  the  charge,  ha- 
zard, profit  and  lofs  of  a  family  that  depended  upon  a 
link,  with  a  defign  to  end  my  trivial  day  with  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  fix-pence,  inftead  of  a  third  part  of  that  fum. 
When  I  came  to  my  chambers  I  writ  down  thefe 
minutes ;  but  was  at  a  lofs  what  inftruftion  I  mould 
propofe  to  my  reader  from  the  enumeratioa  of  fo  many 
infigni£cant  matters  and  occurrences ;  and  I  thought  it 
of  great  ufe,  if  they  could  learn  with  me  to  keep  their 
minds  open  to  gratification,  and  ready  to  receive  it 
from  any  thing  it  meets  with.  This  one  circumftance 
will  make  every  face  you  fee  give  you  the  fatisfaclion. 
you  now  take  in  beholding  that  of  a  friend  ;  will  make 
every  object  a  pleafing  one  ;  will  make  all  the  good 
which  arrives  to  any  man,  an  increafe  of.happinefs  to. 
yourfeif,  T. 


* 


Tuefday, 
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-Ergo  apis  matinee 

More  modoque, 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum Hor.  Od.  2.  1.  4.  v.  2Js 

My  timorous  mufe 

Unambitious  trafts  purfues ; 
Does  with  weak  unballail  wings,. 
About  the  moffy  brooks  and  fprings, 

Like  the  laborious  bee, 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly, 
And  there  with  humble  Tweets  contents  her  indufby. 

COWL  &Y. 


TH  E  following  letters  have  in  them  reflexions 
which  will  feem  of  importance  both  to  the  learn- 
ed world  and  to  dome/lie  life.  There  is  in  the  firft  an 
allegory  fo  well  carry'd  on,  that  it  canot  but  be  very 
plsaftng  to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  of  good  writing  ;  and . 
the  other  billets  may  have  their  ufe  in  common  life. 

Mr.  S  P  E  c  TAT  OR, 

AS  I  walked  t'other  day  in  a  fine  garden,  and 
obferved  the  great  variety  of  improvements  in 
plants  and  flowers  beyond  what  they  othervvife  would 
have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a  reflection  upon 
the  advantages  of  education,  or  modern  culture  ;  how 
many  good  qualities  in  the  mind  are  loft,  for  want  of 
the  like  due  care  in  nurfing  and  fkilfully  managing 
them,  how  many  virtues  are  choked,  by  the  multitude 
of  weeds  which  are  fuffered  to  grow  among  them  ; 
how  excellent  parts  are  efbn  ftarved  and  ufelefs,  by 
being  planted  in  a  wrong  foil  j  and  how  very  feldom 
do  thefe  moral  feeds  produce  the  noble  fruits  which 
might  be  expected  from  them,  by  a  negledl  of  pro- 

-per 
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per  manuring,  neceflary  pruning,  and  an  artful  ma- 
nagement of  our  tender  inclinations  and  firft  fpring  of 
life :  Thefe  obvious  fpeculations  made  me  at  length 
conclude,  that  there  is  a  fort  of  vegetable  principle  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world. 
In  infants  the  feeds  lie  buried  and  undifcovered,  till 
after  a  while  they  fprout  forth  in  a  kind  of  rational 
leaves,  which  are  words  ;  and  in  due  feafon  thejtowers 
begin  to  appear  in  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  all 
the  gay  pictures  of  youthful  fancy  and  imagination  ;  at 
laft  the  fruit  knits  and  is  formed,  which  is  green,  per- 
haps, firft,  and  four,  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  not 
fit  to  be  gathered  ;  till  ripened  by  due  care  and  applica- 
tion it  difcovers  itfelf  in  all  the  noble  productions  of 
philofophy, mathematics, clofe  reafoning,  and  handfome 
argumentation  :  And  thefe  fruits,  when  they  arrive  at 
jult  maturity,  and  are  of  a  good  kind,  afford  the  molt 
vigorous  nourifhment  to  the  minds  of  men.  I  reflected 
further  on  the  intellectual  leaves  before-mentioned, 
and  found  almoft  as  great  a  variety  among  them  as  in 
the  vegetable  world.  I  could  eafily  obferve  the  fmooth 
mining  Italian  leaves  ;  the  nimble  French  aipcn  always 
in  motion  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever-greens,  the 
Spanijb  myrtle,  the  Englijh  oak,  the  Scotch  thiltle,  the 
Irijh  fhambrogue,  the  prickly  German  and  Dutch  holly, 
the  Polijh  and  Rujfian  nettle,  befides  a  valt  number  of 
exotics  imported  from  AJia,  Africa,  and  America.  I 
fa\v  feveral  barren  plants,  which  bore  only  leaves, 
without  any  hopes  of  flower  or  fruit :  The  leaves  of 
fome  were  fragrant  and  well-fhaped,  and  others  ill- 
fcented  and  irregular.  I  wondered  at  a  fet  of  old 
whimfical  botaniits,  who  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  the 
contemplation  of  fome  withered  ^Egyptian,  Coptic, 
Armenian,  or  Chiaefe  leaves,  while  others  made  it  their 
bufinefs  to  colleft  in  voluminous  herbals  all  the  feveral 
leaves  of  fome  one  tree.  The  flowers  afford  a  moil 
diverting  entertainment,  in  a  wonderful  variety  of 
figures,  colours,  and  fcents  ;  however,  molt  of  them 
withered  foon,  or  at  belt  are  but  Annuals,  Some  pro- 
fefTed  fioriits  make  them  their  conitant  itudy  and  em- 
ployment, and  defpife  all  fruit ;  and  now  and  then  a 
few  fanciful  people  fpend  all  their  time  in  the  cultiva- 

*  tioa 
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tionofa  Angle  tulip,  or  a  carnation:  But  the  moft  agree- 
able amufement  feems  to  be  the  well  choofing,  mixing,, 
and  binding  together  thefe  flowers  in  pleafing  nofegays 
to  prefent  to  ladies.  The  fcent  of  Italian  flowers  'is 
observed,  like  their  other  perfumet-,  to  be  too  ftrong, 
and  to  hurt  the  brain  ;  that  of  the  French  with  glaring 
gaudy  colours,  yet  faint  and  languid  ;  Gcnnan  and 
Northern  flowers  have  little  or  no  fmell,  or  fometimes 
an  unpleafant  one.  The  ancients  had  a  fecret  to  give  a 
lafting  beauty,  colour,  and  fweetnds  to  fome  of  their 
choice  flowers,  which  flourifli  to  this  day,  and  which 
few  of  the  moderns  can  effeft.  Thefe  are  becoming 
enough  and  agreeable  in  their  feafon,  and  do  often 
handfomely  adorn  an  entertainment,  but  an  over-fond- 
nefs  of  them  feems  to  be  a  difeafe.  It  rarely  happens 
to  find  a  plant  vigorous  enough,  to  have  (like  an  orange- 
tree)  at  once  beautiful  mining  leaves,  fragrant  flowers, 
and  delicious  nourifhing  fruit. 

SIR,  Tours,  &c, 

Dear  SPEC.  Augujlb,  1712. 

YOU  have  given  us,  in  your  Spctfatcr  of  Saturday 
lalt,  a  very  excellent  difcourfe  upon  the  force  of 
cuftom,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every  thing 
pleafant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  received  above 
two  pennyworth  of  inftruftion  from  your  paper,  and  in 
the  general  was  very  well  pleafed  with  it,  but  I  am 
without  a  compliment,  fincercly  troubled  that  I  cannot 
exactly  be  of  your  opinion,  That  it  makes  every  thing 
pleafing  to  us.  In  Inort,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yok'd 
to  a  young  lady,  who  is,  in  plain  Englijh,  for  her 
{landing,  a  very  eminent  fcold.  She  began  to  break 
her  mind  very  freely  both  to  me  and  to  her  fervants 
about  two  months  alter  our  nuptials  ;  and  tho'  I  have 
been  accuftomcd  to  this  humour  of  hers  thefe  three  years, 
yet  I  do  not  know  what's  the  matter  with  me,  but  I 
am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very 
firft.  I  have  advifed  with  her  relations  about  her,  and 
they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
before  her  were  both  taken  much  after  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  fo  that  finceit  runs  in  the  blood,  I  have  but  fmall 
hopes  of  her  recovery.  I  mould  be  glad  to  have  a 
7  «  little 
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little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter  :  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly trouble  you  to  contrive  how  it  may  be  a  plea- 
(  fure  to  me  ;  if  you  will  but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  may 
bear  it  with  indifference,  I  fhall  reit  fatisfied. 
Dear  SPEC, 

Tour  <uety  humble  fer-i;  ant, 

P.  S.  'I  muft  do  the  poor  girl  the  juftice  to  let  you 
know,  that  this  match  was  none  of  her  own  choofmg, 
(or  indeed  of  mine  either  ;)  in  confideration  of  which 
I  avoid  giving  her  the  lealt  provocation  ;  and  indeed 
we  live  better  together  than  ufually  folks  do  who  hated 
one  another  when  they  were  firft  joined  :  To  evade  the 
fin  again#  parents,  or  at  leaft  to  extenuate  it,  my  dear 
rails  at  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  curfe  hers  for 
making  the  match. 

Mr.  SPEC  TAT  OR, 

T  Like  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  extremely,  and 
JL  mould  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man  living  : 
But  I  find  myfelf  no  better  qualified  to  write  about 
money  than  about  my  wife  ;  for,  to  tell  you  a  fecret 
which  1  dcure  may  go  no  farther,  I  am  mafter  of  nei- 
ther of  thoie  fubjects,  Tears, 
Au^uji  8,  1712.  Pill  Garlick. 

Mr.  SPECTATO  R, 

IDelire  you  would  print  this  in  Italick,  fo  as  it  may 
be  generally  taken  notice  of.  It  is  deiigned  only  to 
admoniih  all  penons,  who  fpeak  either  at  the  bar,  pul- 
pit, or  any  public  a/Tembly  whatioever,  how  they  dif- 
cover  their  ignorance  in  the  ule  of  fimilies.  There  are 
in  the  pulpit  itfelf,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  fuch  grofs 
abufes  in  this  kind,  that  I  give  this  warning  to  all  I 
know.  I  (hall  bring  them  for  the  future  before  your 
Speclatcrial  authority.  On  Sunday  lait,  one,  who  fliall 
be  nameiefs,  reproving  feveral  of  his  congregation  for 
ftanding  at  prayers,  was  pleafed  to  fay,  One  ivould  think 
like  the  elephant,  you  bad  no  knees.  Now  I  myfelf  faw 
an  elephant  in  Bartholomews-Fair,  kneel  down  to  take 
on  his  back  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Penkstbman, 

Your  moll  humble  fer-vant. 
Wed- 
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56  Wednefday,  April  13. 


De  quo  libclli  in  celeberrimis  foci's  propenuntvr,  huic  ne 
peri  re  quidem  tacit  e  conceditur.  T  u  L  L . 

The  man,  whofe  conduct  is  publicly  arraign'd,  is  not 
fuffer'd  even  to  be  ruin'd  quietly. 

OTWAT,  in  his  tragedy  of  Vtnice  Prefer* \l,  has  de- 
fcribed  the  mtfery  of  a  man,  whofe  effefts  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  with  great  fpirit.     The  bit- 
ternefs  of  being  the  fcorn  and  laughter  of  bafe  minds, 
the  anguifh  of  being   infuhed  by  men   hardened  be- 
yond the  fenfe  of  fhame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of  a 
man's  fortune  being  waited,   under  pretence  of  julHce, 
are  excellently  aggravated  in   the  following  fpeech  of 
Pierre  to  Jaffier  : 

1  pafs'd  this  'vtry  moment  by  thy  doors, 

And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of -villains  : 

7  he  fens  of  public  rapine  nvere  deft  saying. 

They  told  me,  by  the  fentence  of  the  i,t-wr 

They  had  commit/ton  to  /eize  all  ihj  jj.-titne  ? 

Nay  more,  PriuIiV  cruel  hand  had  /tgti'd  it. 

Here  Jlocd  a  ruffian  <vjith  a  hcrriu  facet 

Lording   it  o'er  a  pile  of  maffy  platet 

Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  Jale. 

There  was  another  making  'villainous  jejls 

At  thy  undoing  :  He  had  ta'en  pcffejfion 

Of  all  thy  ancient  moft  domejlic  ornaments  : 

Rich  hangings  intermixed  and  ^wrought  with  gold',. 

The  i>ery  bed,  ivhich  on  thy  nvedding-night 

Recei-u'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 

The  fcene  of  all  thy  joys,    ivas  'violated 

By  the  conrfe  hands  of  Jilt  hy  dungeon  'villains, 

And  thrown  amongjl  the  cemmnn  lumber. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the  con- 
dition of  bankruptcy.  The  calamity  which  happens 
to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  injury  of  others,  has  in-  it 
feme  confolation  ;  but  what  arifes  from  our  own  mifbe- 
haviour  or  error,  is  the  ftate  of  the  moft  exquifite  for- 
row.  When  a  man  confiders  not  only  an  ample  fortune, 
but  even  the  very  neceflaries  of  life,  his  pretence  to 
food  itfelf  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  he  cannot  but 
look  upon  himfelf  in  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  with  his 
cafe  thus  much  worfe,  that  the  laft  office  is  performed 
by  his  adverfaries  inftead  of  his  friends.  From  this 
hour  the  cruel  world  does  not  only  take  pofleffiou  of  his 
whole  fortune,  but  even  of  every  thing  elfe,  which  had 
no  relation  to  it.  All  his  indifferent  actions  have  new 
interpretations  put  upon  them  ;  and  thofe  whom  he  has 
favoured  in  his  former  life,  difcharge  themfelves  of  their 
obligations  to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  almoft  incredible  that  it  mould  be  fo  ; 
but  it  is  too  often  feen  that  there  is  a  pride  mixed  with 
the  impatience  of  the  creditor,  and  there  are  who  would 
rather  recover  their  own  by  the  downfal  of  a  profperous 
man,  than  be  difcharged  to  the  common  fatisfu&ion  of 
themfelves  and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man,  who 
was  lately  matter  of  abundance,  is  now  under  the  direc  • 
tion  of  others  j  and  the  wifdom,  ceconomy,  good  fenfe, 
and  fkill  in  human  life  before,  by  reafor.  of  his  prefent 
misfortune,  are  of  no  ufe  to  him  in  the  difpofition  of 
any  thing.  The  incapacity  of  an  infant  or  a  lunatic 
is  defigned  for  his  provifion  and  accommodation  j  but 
that  of  a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  refpeft  of 
the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his 
utter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough 
after  the  difcharge  of  his  creditors  to  bear  alfo  the  ex- 
pence  of  rewarding  thofe  by  whofe  means  the  effeft  of 
all  his  labour  was  transferred  from  him.  This  man  is 
to  look  on  and  fee  others  giving  directions  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions  his  goods  are  to  be  purchnfed, 
and  all  this  ufually  done  net  with  an  air  of  truftees  to 
difpofe  of  his  effecls,  but  deilroyers  to  divide  and  tear 
them  to  pieces. 

There  is  fomething  facred  in  mifery  to  great  and  good 
minds  ;     for  this  reafon   all  wife  lawgivers  have  been 

extremely 
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extremely  tender  how  they  let  loofe  even  the  man  who 
has  right  on  his  fide,  u  ad  with  any  mixture  of  refent- 
ment  ag^inft  the  defendant..  Virtuous  and  modelt  men, 
though  they  be  ufed  with  f;.me  artifice,  and  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avenge  themfeives,  are  flow  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  power,  and  are  e\er  conilrained  to  go 
into  rigorous  meafure,.  They  are  careful  to  demonitrate 
themfeives  not  only  perfons  injured,  butalfo  that  to  bear 
it  no  longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the  offender  injure 
others,  before  they  proceed.  Such  men  clap  cheir  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  and  confider,  what  it  is  to  have  at 
their  mercy  the  life  of  a  citiztn.  Such  would  have  ic 
to  fay  to  their  own  fouls,  if  poflible,  that  they  were  mer- 
ciful when  they  could  have  deftroyed,  rather  than  when 
it  was  in  their  power  to  have  fpared  a  man,  they  de- 
ftroyed. This  is  a  due  to  the  common  calamity  of  hu- 
man life,  due  in  fome  meafure  to  our  very  enemies. 
They  who  fcruple  doing  the  leall  injury,  are  cautious  cf 
exacting  the  utmoit  juftice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  converfant  in  the  variety  of  hu- 
man life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  man  who 
wants  mercy  has  a  talte  of  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind. 
There  is  a  natural  difrelifh  of  every  thing  whic'.i  is  good 
in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is  born  an  enemy  to  the 
world.  He  is  ever  extremely  partial  to  himfelf  in  all 
his  aclions,  and  has  no  fenfe  of  iniquity  but  from  the 
punifhment  which  fhall  attend  it.  The  law  of  the 
land  is  his  gofpel,  and  all  his  cafes  of  confcience  are 
determined  by  his  attorney.  Such  men  know  not 
what  it  is  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  miferable  man, 
that  riches  are  the  initruments  of  ferving  the  purpofes 
ot  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  tlie 
poflelfor.  The  wealthy  can  tormeut  or  gratify  all  who 
are  in  their  power,  and  choofe  to  do  one  or  ether  as 
they  are  affected  with  love  or  hatred  to  mankind.  As 
for'fuch  who  are  infenfible  of  the  concerns  of  others, 
but  merely  as  they  affect  themfeives,  thefe  men  are  to  be 
valued  only  for  their  mortality,  and  as  we  hope  better 
things  from  their  heirs.  I  could  not  but  read  with 
great  delight  a  Istter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who  has 
tailed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his  better 

fortune-, 
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fortune,  and  able  by  his  countenance  to  retrieve  his  loft 
condition. 

SIR, 

IT  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  apologies 
for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  beft  ad- 
vocate in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate. 
All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  fay,  will  be 
received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality  of  mankind, 
but  I  hope  not  with  you  :  You  have  been  a  great  in- 
ftrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have  loll,  and  I 
know  (for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  kindnefs  to  me)  you 
cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  fee  me  undone.  To  fliew 
you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of  bearing  calamity, 
I  will,  though  a  poor  man,  lay  afide  the  diitin&ion 
between  us,  and  talk  with  the  frankhefs  we  did  when 
we  were  nearer  to  an  equality  :  As  all  I  do  will  be  re- 
ceived with  prejudice,  all  you  do  will  be  looked  upon 
with  partiality.  What  I  defire  of  you  is,  that  you, 
who  are  courted  by  all,  would  fmile  upon  me,  .who  am 
fhunned  by  all.  Let  that  grace  and  favour  which 
your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be  turned  to  make  up 
the  coldnefs  and  indifference  that  is  ufed  towards  me. 
All  good  and  generous  men  will  have  an  eye  of  kind- 
nefs for  me  for  my  own  fake,  and  the  relt  of  the  world 
will  regard  me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  conta- 
gion in  riches,  as  well  as  a  definitive  one  in  poverty  : 
The  rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  with  any  of 
their  flore,  and  the  converfation  of  the  poor  makes 
men  poor,  though  they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  How 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  I  know  not ;  but  mens  elli- 
mation  follows  us  according  to  the  company  we  keep. 
If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go  a  great 
way  towards  my  recovery  j  if  you  are  not,  my  good 
fortune,  if  ever  it  returns,  will  return  by  flower  ap- 
proaches. 

1  am,  SIR, 

Tour  affettienate  friend^ 

and  bumble  fer<vant. 
This 
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This  was  anfwered  with  a  condefcenfion  that  did  not. 
by  long  impertinent  profeflions  of  kindnefs,  infult  his 
diftrefs,  but  was  as  follows. 

Dear  Font, 

I  Am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart  enough 
to  begin  the  world  a  fecond  time.  I  aflure  you,  I 
do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all  diminimed 
(in  the  gifts  of  nature  for  which  I  have  ever  fo  much 
admired  them)  by  what  has  fo  lately  happened  to  you. 
I  (hall  not  only  countenance  your  affairs  with  my  ap- 
pearance for  you,  but  (hall  accommodate  you  with  a 
confiderable  fum  at  common  intereft  for  three  years. 
You  know  I  could  make  more  of  it ;  bat  I  have  fo 
great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can  wave  opportunities 
of  gain  to  help  you  ;  for  I  do  not  care  whether  they 
fay  of  me  after  I  am  dead,  that  I  had  an  hundred  or 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  I 
was  living. 
T  Tour  obliged  humble  fervant. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

N°  457       Thurfday,  Auguft  14. 


Multa  &  pfffdara  minantis. 

Hor.  Sat.  3.  1.  2.  v.  9. 

Seem?hg  to  promife  fomething  wond'rous  great. 

I  Shall  this  day  lay  before  my  reader  a  letter,  written 
by  the  fame  hand   with  that  of  laft  Friday^  which 
contained  propofais  for  a  printed  news-paper  thatlhould 
take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-poit, 

SIR, 

THE  kind  reception  you  gave  my  laft Friday's  let- 
ter, in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  news-pa- 
per, encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or  three  more  ; 
for,  you  mult  knew,  Sir,  that  we  look  upon  you  to  be 

rhe 
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the  Loivndes  of  the  learned  world,  and  cannot  think  any 
fcheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have  approved 
of  it,  tho'  all  the  money  we  raife  by  it  is  on  our  own 
funds,  and  for  our  private  ufe. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  News-Letter  of  Wbifpersy 
written  every  poll,  and  fent  about  the  kingdom,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Djer,  Mr.  Dawkes,  or 
any  other  epiftolary  hiftorian,  might  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  author. 
By  whifpers  I  mean  thofe  pieces  of  news  which  are 
communicated  as  fecrets,  and  which  bring  a  double  plea- 
lure  to  the  hearer;  firft,  as  they  are  private  hiftory,  and 
in  the  next  place,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dam 
offcand«.l.  Theie  are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in 
an  article  of  news,  which  recommend  it,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  manner,  to  the  ears  of  the  curious.  Sick- 
nefs  of  perfons  in  high  pofts,  twilight  vifits  paid  and 
received  by  minifters  of  ftate,  clandelline  courtmips  and 
marriages,  fecret  amours,  lofTes  at  play,  applications 
for  places,  v.ith  their  refpeftive  fucceifes  or  repulfes, 
are  the  materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I 
have  two  perfons,  that  are  each  of  them  the  reprefenta- 
tivc  of  a  fpecies,  who  are  to  furnifti  me  with  thofe 
whifpers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  correfpon- 
dents.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Peter  Hujh,  defcended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Hujhes :  The  other  is  the  old 
Lady  Blaji,  who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daugh- 
ters in  the  two  great  cities  of  London  and  li'ejlminjler. 
Ptier  Hujh  has  a  whifpering  hole  in  moft  of  the  great 
coffee-houfes  about  town.  If  you  are  alone  with  him 
in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  corner  of  it, 
and  fpeaks  it  in  your  ear.  I  have  feen  Peter  feat  himfelf 
in  a  company  of  feven  or  eight  perfons,  whom  he  never 
faw  before  in  his  life;  and  ail',  r  having  looked  about 
to  fee  there  was  no  one  that  over-heard  him,  has  com- 
municated to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  feal 
of  fecrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in  the  country, 
who  was  perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this 
account  was  given  of  him.  If  upon  your  entring  in- 
to a  coffee-houfe  you  fee  a  circle  of  heads  bending 
ever  the  table,  and  lying  clofe  to  one  another,  it  is  ten  to 
tne  but  my  fiiend  Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known 
3  Peter 
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Peter  publifhing  the  whifper  of  the  day  by  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  Garra-ivay's,  by  twelve  at  #7//'s,  and 
before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus  effec- 
tually launched  a  fecret,  I  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to 
hear  people  whifpering  it  to  one  another  at  fecond 
hand,  and  fpreading  it  about  as  their  own  ;  for  you 
imiJt  know,  Sir,  the  great  incentive  to  whifpering  is 
the  ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought  in 
the  fecret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  ac- 
cefs  to  greater  people  than  one  would  imagine.  After 
having  given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hujb,  I  proceed 
to  that  virtuous  Lady,  the  old  Lady  Rlaft,  who  is  to 
communicate  to  me  the  private  tranfaclii/ns  of  the  crimp 
table,  with  all  the  Arcana  of  the  fair  lex.  The  Lady 
BlaJ},  you  mult  underftand,  has  fuch  a  particular  ma- 
lignity in  her  whifper,  that  it  blights  like  an  eailerly 
"  vvjnd,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon. 
She  has  a  particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings, 
and  la.it  winter  married  above  five  women  of  quality  to 
their  footmen.  Her  whifper  can  make  an  innocent 
young  woman  big  with  child,  or  fill  an  healthful  young 
fellow  with  diftempers  that  are  not  to  be  named.  She 
can  turn  a  viftt  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  diibnt  falute  into 
an  aflignation.  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  de- 
grade the  noble.  In  fhort,  Ihe  can  whifper  men  bafe  or 
iooliih,  jealous  or  ill-natur'd,  or,  if  cccafion  requires, 
can  tell  you  the  flips  of  their  great  grandmothers,  and 
traduce  the  memory  of  honeft  coachmen  that  have  been 
in  their  graves  above  thefe  hundred  years.  By  thefe  and 
the  like  helps,  I  queltion  not  but  I  fhall  furnifh  out  a 
very  handfome  news  letter.  Jf  you  approve  my  project, 
I  lhall  begin  to  whifper  by  the  very  next  poll,  and 
queftion  not  but  every  one  of  my  cullomers  will  be  very 
well  pleafed  with  me,  when  he  confiders  that  every  piece 
of  news  I  fend  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets  him 
into  a  fecret. 

Having  given  you  a  {ketch  of  this  projeft,  I  fhall, 
in  the  next  place,  fugged  to  you  another  for  a  monthly 
pamphlet,  which  I  fhall  likewife  fubmit  to  your  Specta- 
torial  wifdom.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  that  there  are 
feveral  authors  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  country,  who  publilh  every  month,  what 

VOL.  VI.  L  they 
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the  call,  An  Account  rf 'the  Wcrks  of  the  Learned,  in  which 
they  give  us  an  abftraft  of  all  fuch  books  as  are  printed 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  my  delign  to 
publifh  every  month,  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Un- 
iearned.  Several  la.te  Produdtions  of  my  own  country- 
men, who  many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure  in 
the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this  undertaking. 
I  may,  in  this  work,  poffibly  make  a  review  of  ieverai 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  accounts 
above-mentioned,  tho'  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken  notice  of  in  works  which  Lear  fuch  a  title.  I 
may,  likewife,  take  into  ccnfideration  fuch  pieces  as 
appear,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  names  of  thole 
gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  in  public  af- 
iemblies,  by  the  title  of  The  Learned  Gentlemen.  Uur 
party-authors  will  alfo  afford  me  a  great  variety  of 
Subjects,  not  to  mention  the  editors,  commentators,  and 
ethers,  who  are  often  men  of  no  learning,  or  what  is 
.as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  mail  not  enlarge  upon  this 
hint;  but  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I 
lhall  fet  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that 
fo  ufeful  a  work  delerves. 

J  am  ever, 
C  Moft  worthy  SIR,  &c. 

&&.&$&^^ 

N°  458          Friday,  Auguft  15. 


Hef. 

Falfc  modefty. 

T  Could  net  but  imile  at  the  account  that  was  yefter- 
day  riven  me  of  a  modeil  young  gentleman,  who 
bcin^  invited  to  an  entertainment,  though  he  was  not 
ufcd  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refufe  his  g'aft 
Mi  his  turn,  when  on  a  fudden  he  grew  fo  fluttered  that 

he 
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he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into  his  own  hands, 
abufcd  every  one  of  the  company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at 
the  gentleman's  head  who  treated  him.  This  has  given 
me  occafion  to  reflect  upon  the  ill  efFedts  of  a  vicious 
modefty,  and  to  remember  the  faying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  the  perfon  has  bad  but  an  ill 
educatftnt  tvho  has  net  been  taught  to  deny  any  tkinp. 
This  falfe  kind  of  modefty  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both 
fexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  mofl  abandoned  impu- 
dence, and  is  the  more  inexcufable  to  reafon,  becaufe 
it  acls  to  gratify  others  rather  thin  itfelf,  and  is  punifhed 
with  a  kind  of  reniorfe,  not  only  like  other  vicious  habits 
when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it 
is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modefty.  and 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  falfe.  The  one 
guards  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True  modefty  is 
afhamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules 
ef  right  reafon  :  Falfe  modefty  is  alhumed  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  oppofite  to  the  humour  of  the  company. 
True  modefty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal,  falfe 
modefty  every  thing  that  is  unfamionable.  The  latter  is. 
only  a  general  undetermined  inftinet  ;  the  former  is  that 
inftinft,  limited  and  circam-fciibed  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence :  nd  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modefty  to  bs  falfe  and  vicious 
which  engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indif- 
creet,  or  which  reftrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  that 
is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  many  men,  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  lend  fums  of  money  which  they 
are  not  able  to  fpare,  are  bound  for  perfons  whom  they 
have  but  little  frier.dmip  for,  give  recommendatory  cha- 
racters of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  be- 
rtow  places  on  thofe  whom  they  do  not  efteem,  live  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  themfelves  do  not  approve,  and  all 
this  mciely  becaufe  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  refift 
felicitation,  importunity  or  example? 

Nor  does  this  f.uic  mcdeity  expofe  us  only  to  fuch 
actions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  :;rs 
highly  criminal.  When  Xenofbtaus  was  called  timorous, 
becaufe  he  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  game  at 
dice  :  /  confcfs,  laid  he,  that- 1  am  exceeding  timorous,  far 
L  2  /  dare 
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/  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
vicious  modeity  complies  with  every  thing,  and  is  only 
fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  fingular  in  the  company 
where  he  is  engaged.  He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and 
lets  himfelf  go  to  every  aftion  or  difcourfe,  however  un- 
juflifiable  in  itfelf,  fo  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  prefent 
party.  This,  tho'  one  of  the  molt  common,  is  one  of 
the  moft  ridiculous  difpofitions  in  human  nature,  that 
men  mould  not  be  afhamed  of  fpeaking  or  afting  in  a 
difiblute  or  irrational  manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in 
their  company  mould  be  alhamed  of  governing  himfelf 
by  the  principles  of  reafon  and  virtue. 

In  the  fecond  place  we  are  to  confider  falfe  modefly,  as 
it  retrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laudable. 
My  reader's  own  thoughts  will  fuggefl  to  him  many  in- 
ftances  and  examples  under  this  head.  I  mail  only  dwell 
upon  one  reflection,  which  I  cannot  make  without  a'fecret 
concern.  We  have  in  England  a  particular  bafhfulnefs  in 
every  thing  that  regards  religion.  A  well-bred  man  is 
obliged  to  conceal  any  ferious  fentiment  of  this  nature, 
and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine  than  he  is, 
that  he  may  keep  himfelf  in  countenance  among  the  men 
of  mode.  Ourexcefs  of  modefty  makes  as  fhame-faced 
in  all  the  exercifes  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  humour 
prevails  upon  us  daily ;  infomuch,  that  at  many  well-bred 
tables,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  is  fo  very  modeft  a  man, 
that  he  has  not  the  confidence  to  fay  grace  at  his  own 
table :  A  cuftom  which  is  not  only  practiced  by  all  the 
nations  about  us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  heathens 
themfelves.  Englijh  gentlemen  who  travel  into  roman- 
catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  furprifed  to  meet  with 
people  of  the  beft  quality  kneeling  in  their  churches,  and 
engaged  in  their  private  devotions,  tho'  it  be  not  at  the 
hours  of  public  worfhip.  An  officer  of  the  army,  or  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleafure  in  thofe  countries,  would  be 
afraid  of  palling  not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an  ill- 
bred  man,  mould  he  be  feen  to  go  to  bed,  or  fit  down 
at  table  without  offering  up  his  devotions  on  fuch  occa- 
fions.  The  fame  mow  of  religion  appears  in  all  the  fo- 
reign reformed  churches,  and  enters  fo  much  in  their  or- 
dinary converfation,  that  an  Englijhman  is  apt  to  term 
them  hypocritical  and  prec  fe. 

This 
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This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in 
our  nation,  may  proceed  in  fome  meafure  from  that 
rnodelty  which  is  natural  to  us,  but  the  great  occafion  of 
it  is  certainly  this  :  Thofe  fwarms  of  feclaries  that  over- 
ran the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  car- 
ried their  hypocrify  fo  high,  that  they  had  converted 
our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  enthufiafm  ;  info- 
much  that  upon  the  reiteration  men  thought  they  could 
not  recede  too  far  from  the  behaviour  and  practice  of 
thofe  perfons,  who  had  made  .religion  a  cloke  to  fo 
many  villanies.  This  led  them  into  the  other  extreme, 
every  appearance  of  devotion  was  looked  upon  as  purita- 
nical, and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ridiculers  who 
fiourifhed  in  that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that 
was  ferious,  it  has  ever  fince  been  out  of  countenance 
among  us.  By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into 
that  vicious  modefty,  which  has  in  fome  meafure  worn 
out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  chriftianity  in  or- 
dinary life  and  converfation,  and  which  diftinguilhes  us 
from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrify  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detefted,  but  at 
the  fame  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They 
are  both  equally  deitructive  to  the  perfon  who  is  poflefled 
with  them  j  but  in  regard  to  others,  hypocrify  is  not  fo 
pernicious  as  barefaced  irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be 
gbferved  is  to  be  fincerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  let  the  world  fee  we  are  fo.  I  do  not  know  a  more 
dreadful  menace  in  the  Holy  Writings,  than  that  which 
is  pronounced  againft  thofe  who  have  this  perverted  mo- 
defty, to  be  amamed  before  men  in  a  particular  of  fuch 
unfpeakable  importance.  C 


L  3  Saturday, 
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Quicquid  dignum  fapiente  ieticque  eji. 

llor.  Ep.  4.  1.  1.  v.  5, 

What  befits  the  wife  and  good.  CREECH. 

*F^  ELIGION  may  be  confidered  under  two  general 
4\.  heads.  The  firll  comprehends  what  we  are  to 
believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to  praclife.  By  thofe 
things  which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  whatever  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Holy  Writings,  and  which  we  could 
not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture ;  by  the  things  which  we  are  to  praclife,  1  mean  aJI 
thofe  duties  to  which  we  are  directed  by  reafon  or  natural 
religion.  The  firftof  thef«  I  fhail  diftinguim  by  the  name 
of  Faith,  the  fecond  by  that  of  Morality. 

If  \vc  look  into  the  more  ferious  part  of  mankind,  we 
find  many  who  lay  fo  great  a  ftreis  upon  faith,  that  they 
negleft  morality  j  and  many  who  build  fo  much  upon  mo- 
jrahty,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The 
perfect  man  ihould  be  defective  in  neither  of  thefe  parti- 
culars, as  will  be  very  evident  to  thofe  who  conlider  the 
benefits  which  arife  from  each  of  them,  and  which  I  (hall 
make  the  fubjeft  of  this  day's  paper. 

NotwitManding  this  general  divifion  of  chriftian  duty 
into  morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have  both  their 
peculiar  excellencies,  the  firit  has  the  pre-eminence  in 
feveral  refpecls. 

Firjly  Becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  morality  (as  I 
have  ilated  the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixt  eternal  nature, 
and  will  endure  when  faith  mail  fail,  and  be  loft  in 
conviction. 

Secondly*  Becaufe  a  perfon  may  be  qualified  to  do 
greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial 
to  the  world,  by  morality  without  faith,  than  by  faith 
without  morality. 
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Eecaufe  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to 
human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  moderating  the 
palfions,  and  advancing  the  happinefs  of  every  man  in 
his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more- 
certain  than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  agreeing  in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much. 
as  they  differ  in  thofe  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Eecaufe  infidelity  is  not  of  fo  m.ilignant  a 
nature  as  immorality  ;  or  to  put  the  fame  reafon  in 
another  light,  becaufe  it  is  generally  owned,  there  may 
be  falvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel,  (particularly  in  the 
cafe  of  invincible  ignorance)  but  none  for  a  vicioui  be- 
liever. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  faith  feems  to  draw  its  principal,  if 
not  all  its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it  has  upon  mo- 
rnlity  ;  as  we  mall  fee  mere  at  large,  if  we  confider 
wherein  confiits  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of 
revealed  religion  ;  and  this  I  think  is, 

Fir/f,  In  explaining,  'and  carrying  to  greater  heights 
feveral  points  of  morality. 

StctxJlj,  In  furnifliing  new  and  firorger  motives  to 
eiifbire  the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly*  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  .of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one  ?Jiother,. 
and  a  truer  ttate  of  ourfelves.  both  in  regard  to  the  gran- 
deur and  vilenefs  of  our  natures. 

Fattrtl-!j,  By  ftiewing  us  the  blacknefs  ?.nd  deformity  of" 
vice,  which  in  the  chritHan  fyllem  is  fo  vtry  great,  that 
he  who  is  poffeffed  of  all  perfection  and  the  fovercign 
judge  of  it,  is  reprefcnted  by  feverd  of  our  divines  as 
haling  fin  to  the  fame  degree  that  lie  loves  the  (acred 
perfon  who  was  made  the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly  •,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prefcribed  method 
of  making  morality  effectual  to  ialvation. 

1  hp.ve  only  touched  on  thefc  feveral  head?,  whic?» 
every  one  who  is  converfant  in  difcourfes  of  this  nature 
will  Cufily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  thougliL^,  and 
draw  conc!ufion>s  from  them  which  may  be  ufcful  to 
him  in  the  conduct  of  hia  life.  One  1  am  fure  is  fo 
obvious,  that  he  cannot  mifs  it,  namely,  that  a  man  can- 
not be  pcrfed  in  his  fcherr.e  of  morality,  who  dot-s 
L  4  ».ot 
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not  ftrengthen  and  fupport  it  with  that  of  the  chriftian 
faith. 

Befides  this,  I  ihall  lay  down  two  or  three  other 
maxims  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has 
been  faid. 

Firft^  That  we  mould  be  particularly  cautious  of 
making  any  thing  sn  article  of  faith,  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  improvement  of  mo- 
rality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  au- 
thentic, which  weakens  or  fubverts  the  pra&ical  part  of 
religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatelt  friend  of  morality  and  na- 
tural religion,  cannot  poifibly  apprehend  any  danger  from 
embracing  chriftianity,  as  it  is  preferved  pure  anjd  uncor- 
rupt  in  the  doclrines  of  our  national  church. 

There  is  likewife  another  maxim  which  I  think  may 
be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  confiderations,  which  is 
this,  that  we  mould,  in  all  dubious  points,  confider  any 
ill  conferences  that  may  arife  from  them,  fuppofing 
they  (hould  be  erroneous,  before  we  give  up  our  afient 
to  them. 

For  example,  In  that  difputable  point  of  perfecutirvg 
men  for  conscience  fake,  befides  the  imbittering  their 
minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  vehemence 
cf  refentment,  and  infnaring  them  to  profefs  what  they 
do  not  believe  ;  we  cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures 
and  advantages  of  fociety,  afflicl  their  bodies,  diftrefs 
their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  their  fami- 
lies, make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them. 
Sure  when  I  fee  fuch  dreadful  confequences  rifmg 
from  a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  oi  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonitration,  be- 
fore I  would  venture  to  aft  upon  it,  or  make  it  a  part 
of  my  religion. 

In  this  cafe  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain 
and  evident ;  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing  it,  of 
a  dubious  and  difputable  nature.  Morality  feems  highly 
violated  by  the  one,  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for  what 
a  man  thinks  the  true  fyftem  of  faith  may  juilify  it,  is 
very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but  think,  if  our  religion  pro- 
duces charity  as  well  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  mewing 

itfeif 
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itfelf  by  fuch  cruel  inftances.  But  to  conclude  with  the 
words  of  an  excellent  author,  We  have  juft  enough  reli- 
gion to  make  us  hatey  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another.  C 


N°  460        Monday,  Auguft  18. 

Dec ipimur  fpecie  refii  •  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  25. 

Deluded  by  a  feeming  excellence.         ROSCOMMON, 

OUR  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  unknown  to 
us ;  nay,,  they  are  fo  far  from  being  known  to 
us,  that  they  pafs  for  demonflrations  of  our  worth. 
This  makes  us  eafy  in  the  midft  of  them,  fond  to  mew 
them,  fond  to  improve  in  them,,  and  to  be  eileemed  for 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thoufand  unaccountable  con- 
ceits, gay  inventions,  and  extravagant  adions  muft  af- 
ford us  pleafures,  and  difplay  us  to  others  in  the  colours 
which  we  ourfelves  take  a  fancy  to  glory  in  :  And  indeed 
there  is  fomething  fo  amufing  for  the  time  in  this  ftate 
of  vanity  and  ill-grounded  fatisfaftion,  that  even  the' 
wifer  world  has  chofen  an  exalted  word  to  defcribe  its 
inchantments,  and  called  it,  The  Paradife  of  Fools. 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflexion  may  feem  a 
falfe  thought  to  fome,  and  bear  another  turn  than  what 
I  have  given  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  none  of  my  bufmefs  to 
look  after  it,  who  am  going  to  confefs  that  I  have  been, 
lately  amongft  them  in  a  vifion. 

Methought  I  was  tranfported  to  a  hill,  green, .flowery,, 
and  of  an  eafy  afcent.  Upon  the  broad  top  of  it  re- 
fided  fquint-eyed  Error,  and  popular  Opinion  with  many 
heads ;  two  that  dealt  in  forcery,  and  were  famous  for 
bewitching  people  with  the  love  of  themfelves.  To 
thefe  repaired  a  multitude  from  every  fide,  by  two 
different  paths  which  lead  towards  each  of  them. 
Some  who  had  the  raoft  affuming  air,  went  diretftly  of 
themfelves  to  Error,  without  expecting  a  conductor  ^ 
L  5  others 
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others  of  a  fofter  nature  went  firft  to  popular  Opinion , 
from  whence  as  flie  influenced  and  engaged  them  with 
their  own  praifes,  me  delivered  them  over  to  his  go- 
vernment. 

When  we  had  afcended  to  an  open  part  of  the  fummit 
where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  entertaining  feveral 
who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her  voice  was  pleafing  ;  me 
breathed  odours  as  ihe  fpoke  :  She  feemed  to  have  a 
tongue  for  every  cne ;  every  one  thought  he  heard  of 
fomething  that  was  valuable  in  himfelf,  and  expe&ed  a 
paradife  which  me  promifed  as  the  reward  of  his  merit. 
Thus  were  we  drawn  to  follow  her,  till  me  mould  bring 
us  where  it  was  to  be  bellowed  :  And  it  was  obfervable 
that  all  the  way  we  went,  the  company  was  either  praif- 
ing  themfelves  in  their  qualifications,  or  one  another  for 
thofe  qualifications  which  they  took  to  be  confpicaous  in 
their  own  characters,  or  diipraifmg  others  for  wanting 
theirs,  or  vying  in  the  degrees  of  them 

At  lail  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  £/rer  was  feated.  The  trees  were  thick  woven, 
and  the  place  where  he  fat  artfully  contrived  to  darken 
him  a  little.  He  was  difguifed  in  a  whitifh  robe,  which 
he  had  put  on,  that  he  might  appear  to  us  with  a  nearer 
refemblance  to  Truth :  And  as  Ihe  has  a  light  whereby 
ihe  marufefls  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes  of  her 
adorers,  fo  he  had  provided  himieif  with  a  magict  1  wand, 
that  he  might  do  fomething  in  imitation  of  it,  and  pleafe 
with  delulions.  This  he  lifted  lokmnly,  and  muttering 
to  himfelf,  bid  the  glories  \\hich  he  kept  under  inchant- 
ment  to  appear  before  us.  Immediately  we  caft  our  eyes 
on  that  part  of  the  fky  to  which  he  pointed,  and  ebferv- 
ed  a  thin  blue  prcipect,  which  cleared  as  mountains  in 
a  fumrcer  morning  uhen  the  milts  go  off,  and  the  palace 
of  Vanity  appeared  to  nght. 

The  foundation  hardly  feemed  a  foundation,  but  a  fet 
of  curling  clouds,  which  it  flood  upon  by  magical  con- 
trivance. The  way  by  which  we  afcended  was  painted 
like  a  rainbow ;  and  as  we  went,  the  breeze  that  played 
about  us  bewitched  the  fenfes.  The  walls  were  gilded  all 
for  mow  ;  the  lovveft  fet  of  pillars  were  of  the  ilight  fine 
Corinthian  order,  2nd  the  top  of  the  building  being 
rounaed,  bore  fo  far  the  refemblance  of  a  bubble. 

At 
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At  the  gate  the  travellers  neither  met  with  a  porter, 
nor  waited  till  one  mould  appear;  every  one  thought  his' 
merits  a  fuihcient  patiport,  and  prefled  forward,  "in  the 
hall  we  met  with  feveral  phantoms,  that  rov'd  amongft 
us,  and  ranged  the  company  according  to  their  fentV 
ments.  There  was  decreafmg  Honour,  that  had  nothing 
to  ihewin  but  an  old  coat  of  his  ancettors  achievements :. 
There  was  Ojhntxtion,  that  made  himfelf  his  own  con- 
itant  fubjecl,  and  Gallantry  ftratting  upon  his  tip-toes. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  Itood  a  throne,  whofe  ca- 
nopy glitter'd  with  all  the  riches  that  gaiety  could  con- 
trive to  lavilh  on  it ;  and  between  the  gilded  arms  fat 
yanitj,  deck'd  in  the  peacock's  feathers,  and  acknow- 
ledged for  another  f'eaus  by  her  votaries.  The  boy  who 
Itood  betide  her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world 
to  bow  before  her,  was  called  Self-Conceit.  His  eyes  had. 
every  now  and  then  a  call  inwards  to  the  neglect  of  all. 
objects  about  him;  and  the  arms  which  he  made  ufb 
ot  for  conquetl,  were  borrowed  from  thole  againlt  whom 
he  had  a  delign.  The  arrow  which  he  (hot  at  the  fol- 
dier,  was  fiedg'd  from  his  own  plume  of  leathers  ;  the 
dart  he  directed  againft  the  man  of  wit,  was  winged 
from  the  quilis  he  writ,  with  ;  and  that  which  he  lent 
againlt  thofe  who  prefumed  upon  their  riches,  was 
headed  with  geld  out  of  their  treasuries  :  He  made  nets- 
for  ttittelmen  irom  their  own  contrivances  ;  he  took  fire 
from  the  eyes  of  ladies,  with  which  he  melted  their 
hearts  ;  and  lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the  eloquent,^ 
to  enriame  them  with  their  own  glories.  At  the  loot  of 
the  throne  i.it  three  falie  graces ;  Flattery,  with  a  ihell. 
of  paint,  Mjjedaticn  with a  irrirrour  to  pracHie  at,  and 
Fajbion  ever  changing  the  pofture  of  htr  clothes^  Thefe 
applied  themielves  lo  lecu;e  the  conqueils  which  Self- 
Conceit  had  gotten,  and  had  each  of  them  their  parti- 
cular politic:,.  Flattery  gave  new  colours  and  complexi- 
ons to  all  things,  Adulation  new  airs  and  appearances, , 
which,  as  fne  Uiu,  were  not  vulgar,  and  F^Jltsa  both 
concealed  fome  home  deiccts,  and  added  lome  foreign., 
external  beauties. 

As  i  \\*:,  rtiiecting  upon  what  Ifaw,  I  htaju  a  voice 
in  the  crowd,  bemoaning  the  condition  of  mankind, 
which  is  thus  mana^d  by  ihe  breath  of  Opinion,  deluded 
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by  Error,  fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and  given  up  to  be  trained 
in  all  the  courfes  of  Vanity,  till  Scorn  or  Poverty  come 
upon  us.  Thefe  exprefiions  were  no  fooner  handed 
about,  but  I  immediately  faw  a  general  diforder,  till  at 
laft  there  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  and  a  grave  old 
man,  decent  and  refolute,  was  "led  forward  to  be  punimed 
for  the  words  he  had  uttered.  He  appeared  inclined  to 
have  fpoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not  obferve 
that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear  him.  Vanity  cart  a 
fcornful  fmile  at  him  ;  Self-Conceit  was  angry  ;  Flattery, 
who  knew  him  for  Plain-dealing,  put  on  a  Vizard,  and 
turned  away  ;  Ajfctlaticn  tofled  her  fan,  made  mouths, 
and  called  him  Envy  cr  Slander ;  and  Fafiion  would 
have  it,  that  at  leail  he  muft  be  Ill-Manners.  Thus 
flighted  and  defpifed  by  all,  he  was  driven  out  for  abu- 
fing  people  of  merit  and  figure;  and  I  heard  it  nrmly 
refolved,  that  he  mould  be  ufed  no  better  wheiever  they 
met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  feen  the  meaning  of  moft  part  of  that 
warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  confideiing  how 
the  latter  words  mould  be  fulfilled,  when  a  mighty  noife 
was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was  blackened  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  harpies  crowding  in  upon  us.  Felly  and 
Broken-Credit  were  feen  in  the  houfe  before  they  entered. 
Trouble,  Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn  and  Poverty  brought  up  the 
rear.  Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappeared  ; 
her  fubje&s  ran  into  holes  and  corners ;  but  many  of 
them  were  found  and  carried  off  (as  I  was  told  by  one 
who  ftcod  near  me)  either  toprifons  or  cellars,  iblitude, 
•or  little  company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler  crates  of 
life.  But  thefe,  added  he  with  adifdainful  air,  are  fuch 
who  would  fondly  live  here,  when  their  merits  neither 
matched  the  luitre  of  the  place,  nor  their  riches  its  ex- 
pences.  We  have  feen  fuch  fcenes  as  thefe  before  now  j. 
the  glory  you  faw  will  all  return  when  the  hurry  i$ 
over.  I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  believing 
him  fo  incorrigible  as  that  he  would  Hay  till  it  was  his 
turn  to  be  taken,  I  made  off  to  the  door,  and  overtook 
fume  few,  who,  though  they  would  not  hearken  to 
¥  lain- dealing,  were  now  terrified  to  good  purpofe  by  the 
example  of  others  :  But  when  they  had  touched  the 
threihold,  it  was  a  itrange  fhcck  to  them  to  find  that 

the 
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the  delufion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  dif- 
cerned  the  building  to  hang  a  little  up  in  the  air  without 
any  real  foundation.  At  firit  we  faw  nothing  but  a 
deiperate  leap  remained  for  us,  and  I  a  thoufand  times 
blamed  my  unmeaning  curioiity  that  had  brought  me 
into  fo  much  danger.  But  as  they  began  to  fink  lower 
in  their  own  minds,  methought  the  palace  funk  along 
with  us,  till  they  were  arrived  <it  the  due  point  of  Eftecm 
which  they  ought  to  have  for  themfelves  ;  then  the  part 
of  the  building  in  which  they  itood  touched  the  earth,, 
and  we  departing  out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes.  Now, 
whether  they  who  ftayed  in  the  palace  were  fenfible  of 
this  dcfcent,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  then  my  opinion 
that  they  were  not.  However  it  be,  my  dream  broke 
up  at  it,  and  has  given  me  occafion  all  my  life  to  refieci 
upon  the  fatal  conferences  of  following  the  fuggeftions 
of  Vanity. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  1  Write  to  you  to  defire,  that  you  would  again  touch 
'  J^  upon  a  certain  enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in  ufe 
'  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  mankind  ;  I 
'  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  curtfies,  whifperings, 
'  fmilet,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar  arts  of  falu- 

*  tation,  which  take  up  in  our  churches  fo  much  time, 
'  that  might  be  better  employed,  and  which  feem  fo  ut- 
«  terly  inconfiftent  with  the  duty  and  true  intent  of  our 
'  entring  into  thofe  religious  aflcmblies.     The  refem- 
«  blance  which  this  bears  to  our  indeed  proper  behaviour 
'  in  theatres,  may  be  feme  inftance  of  its  incongruity 
'  in   the  above-mentioned  places.     In  Roman  catholic 
'  churches  and  chapels  abroad,  I  myfelf  haveobferved, 

*  more  than  once,  perfons  of  the  firit  quality,    of  the 
'  nearelt  relation,  and  intimateft  acquaintance,  patting 
'  by  one  another  unknowing  as  it  were,  and  unknown, 
'  and  with  fb  little  notices  of  each  other,  that  it  looked 
4  like  having  their  minds  more  fuitably  and  more  fo- 

*  leninly  engaged  ;    at  lead  it  was  an  acknowledgment 
«  that  they  ought  to  have   been  fo.     I  have  been  told 

*  the  fame  even  of  the  Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the 

*  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 
«  their  erroneous  worfhip :  And  I  cannot  but  iKuik  either 

•  of 
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'  of  them  fufficient  and  laudable  patterns  for  our  imita- 
'  tion  in  this  particular. 

*  i  cannot  help  upon  this  occafion  remarking  on  the 
«  excellent  memories  of  thofedevotioniib,  who  upon  re- 
*-  turning  from  church    fhall   give  a   particular  account 

•  iow  two  or  three  hundred  people  were  drefTed ;  a  thing, 
'  byreafon  of  its  variety,  fo  difficult  to  be  digefted  and 

•  fixed  in  the  head,  that  'tis  a  miracle  to  me  how  two 
«  poor  hours  of  divine  fervice  can  be  time  fufficient  for 
«  fo  elaborate  an  undertaking,  the  duty  of-the  place  too 

•  being  jointly,  and,  no  doubt,  oft  pathetically  perform- 
4  ed  along  with  it.     Where  it  is  laid  in  Sacred  Writ, 

•  that  the  woman  ought   ttr  hat'e  a  cohering  on  her  head 
«  becaufe  cfthe  angels,  that  laft  word  is  by  ibme  thought 

•  to  be  metaphorically  ufed,  and  to  fignify  young  men . 

•  Allowing    this   interpretation   to    be   right,  the  text 

•  may  not  appear  to   be  wholly  foreign  to  our  prcfent 

•  purpofe. 

*  When  you   are  in   a  difpofition  proper  for  writing 

•  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  Learneitly  recommend  this  to  you, 
4  and  am, 

SIR, 
1*  Tour  very  humble  feriiant. 

>€<>OO<>O<X>OC>(X<>OCO<XX>OO< 
N°  461        Tuefday,  Auguft  19. , 


• Seel  non  ego  credulus  illis.          Virg.  Eel.  9.  V.  34, 

But  I  difcern  their  fiatt'ry  from. their  praife. 

DRY  DE  N. 

T?OR  want,  of  time  to  fubftitute  fomething  elfe  in 
J£  the  room  .of  them»  I  am  at.prefent  obliged  to  pub- 
hih  compliments  above  my  dcfert  in  the  following  let- 
ters. It  is  no  fmall  fatiifaclion,  to  have  given  occa- 
fion to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon 
&cred  fubjects  from  the  approbation  of  fuch  pieces  of 
poetry  as  they  have  leen  .in  my  Saturday's  papers.  I 

lhali 
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(hall  never  publifh  verfe  on  that  day  but  what  is  written 
by  the  fame  hand  ;  yet  (hall  I  not  accompany  thofe 
writings  with  Eulogiums,  but  leave  them  to  fpeak  for 
themfelvcs. 

For  the  SPE  CTATO  R. 
Mr.  SPE  CTATO  R, 

'  \7  OtJ  very  much  promote  the  interefts  of  virtue 
'  JL  while  you  reform  the  taite  of  a  profane  age,  and 
'  perfuade  us  to  be  entertained  vuth  divine  poems,  whilft 
'  we  are  dilHnguiihed  by  fo  many  thoufand  humours,  and 

*  fplit  into  fo  many  different  feels  and  parties  ;  yet  per- 

*  fons  of  every  parly,  fed,  and  humour  are  fond  of  con- 
4  forming  their  taftc  to  yours.     You  can  transfufe  your 
'  own  relifh  of  a  poem  into  all  your  readers,  according 
'  to  their  capacity  to  receive;  and  when  you  recommend 

*  the  pious  pafiien  that  reigns  in  the  verfe,  we  feem  to 

*  feel   the   devotion,    and  grow  proud  and  pleas'd  in- 
4  wardly,  that  we  have  fouls  capable  of  reliihing  what 
4  the  SPECTATOR  approves. 

4   Upon  reading  the  hymns  that  you  have  publimeJ 
'  in  fome  lace  papers,  I   had  a   mind  to  try  yefterday 

*  whether  I  could  write  one.    The  cxivth  Pjatm  appears- 

*  to.me  an  admirable  ode,  and  I  began  to  turn  it  into 
4  our  language.     As   I  was  defcribing  the  journey  of 
4  Ifrael  from  Egypt,    and  added  the  Divine  Preience 
4  amongit  them,  I  perceived  a  beauty  in  thisP/uba,  which 
'  was  intirely  new  to  me,  and  which  1  was  going  to  lofe ; 
4  and  that  is,  that  the  poet  utterly  conceals  the  prelence 
4  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  rather  lets  a  puflef- 
4  five  pronoun  go  without  a  fubftantive,  than  he  will  fo 

*  much  as  mention  any  thing  of  divinity  there.     Judah 
4  ivas  hit  fanttuary,  and  Ifrael  his  dominion  or  kingdom, 
'  The  reafcn  now  feems  evident,   and  this  conduct  ne- 
4  ceffary  :   For  if  God  had  appeared  before,  there  could 
4  be  no  wonder  why  the  mountains  mould  leap  and  the 
4  fea  retire;  thereiorc  that  this  convullion  of  nature  may 

*  be  brought  in  with  due  furpriie,  his  name  is  notmen- 
4  tioned  till  afterward,  and  then  with  a  very  agreeable 

*  turn  of- thought  God  is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his 
4  inajdty.     This  is,  what  I  have  attempted  to  imitate 

•  ia 
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<  in  a  tranflation  without  paraphrafe,  and  to  preferve 
'  what  I  could  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Sacred  Author. 

«  If  the  following  efi'ay  be  not  too  incorrigible,  beftow 
*  upon  it  a  few  brightnings  from  your  genius,  that  I  may 
'  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to  write  no  more. 

Your  daily  admirer  and  humble  ferii  ant,  &c. 

PSALM     CXIV. 


WHEN  Ifa&y  freed  from  PharoahV  band* 
Left  the  proud  tyrant  and  his  land, 
'The  tribe}  'with  chearful  homage  own 
Tbtir  king,  and  Judah  ivas  hit  throne.. 

ii. 

Acrofs  the  dezp  their  journey  lay, 
The  deep  divides  to  make  them  way  ; 
The  ft  reams  of  Jordan  faiv,  and  Jled' 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

III. 

Tbt  mountain!  Jbook  like  frighted  Jhee$y. 
Like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap  ; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  bc.fe  could  ft  and, 
Confcious  of  /ov  reign  pow'r  at  hand. 

IV. 

What  ponur  could  make  the  deep  divide  & 
Make  Jerdan  backward  roll  his  tide  ? 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  kills  ? 
And  whence  the  fright  that  Sinai  feels  ?. 

V. 

Let  e-'v'ry  mountain,  ev'ry  flood 
Retire,  and  know  th1  approaching  Godt, 
The  king  ^flfrael  :  See  him  here  j 
tremble  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 

VI. 

He  thunders,  and  all  nature  mourns  ; 
The  rock  to  flanding  pools  he  turns  ; 
Flints  fpring  with  fountains  at  his  iuordr 
And  fret  and  feat  (onfeft  their  Lord, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  SPE  C  TAT  OR, 

THERE  are  thofe  who  take  the  advantage  of 
your  putting  an  half-penny  value  upon  yourfelf 
above  the  reft  of  our  daily  writers,  to  detame  you  in 
public  converfation,  and  flrive  to  make  you  unpopular 
upon  the  account  of  this  faid  half-penny.  But  if  I  were 
yuu,  I  would  infift  upon  that  fmall  acknowledgment 
for  the  fuperlor  merit  of  yours,  as  being  a  work  of 
invention.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  do  you  juftice, 
and  fay  in  your  behalf,  what  you  cannot  yourfelf, 
which  is,  That  your  writings  have  made  learning  a 
more  necefiary  part  of  good-breeding  than  it  was  be- 
fore you  appeared  :  That  modefty  is  become  falhion- 
able,  and  impudence  ftar.ds  in  need  of  fome  wit ;  fince 
you  have  put  them  both  in  their  proper  lights.  Pro- 
fanenefs,  kwdnefs,  and  debauchery  are  not  now  qua- 
lifications, and  a  man  may  be  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
tho'  he  is  neither  a  keeper  nor  an  infidel. 
*  I  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  ftory  of  the 
8ilyitt  if  they  deny  giving  you  two-pence.  Let  them 
know,  that  thofe  facred  papers  were  valued  at  the 
fame  rate  after  two  thirds  of  them  were  ueilroyed,  as 
when  there  was  the  whole  fet.  There  are  fo  many  of 
us  who  will  give  you  your  own  price,  that  you  may 
acquaint  your  non-confbrmift  readers,  That  they  mall 
not  have  it,  except  they  come  in  within  fuch  a  day, 
under  three  pence.  I  don't  know  but  you  might  bring 
in  the  Date  Qbolum  Bellifario  with  a  good  grace.  The 
witlings  come  in  cluilers  to  two  or  three  coffee-houfes 
which  have  left  you  off,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  us, 
who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry  with  their  characters  who 
ftand  out  againft  it. 

/  am  your  mo/l  bumble  fen  ant. 

P.  S.  '  1  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  of 
blacking  for  flioes,  powder  for  colouring  the  hair, 
pomatum  for  the  hands,  cofmetic  for  the  face,  to  be 
your  conltant  cuftomers  ;  fo  that  your  advertifements 
will  as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  your  paper 
does  the  inward.  T 

Wednefday, 
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N°  462      Wednefday,  Auguft  20. 

Nil  ego  prtttuhrim  jucundo  fanus  amico. 

Hor.  Sat.  5.  1.  i.  v.  44. 

Nothing  fo  grateful  as  a  pleafant  friend. 

PEOPLE  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force 
which  pleafantry  in  company  has  upon  all  thofe 
with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  con\erfeb.  Hi.;  faults 
are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaintance,  and 
a  certain  carelefnefs  thai  cenftamly  attends  all  hii  ac- 
tions, carries  him  on  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  dili- 
gence and  affiduity  dees  others  who  have  no  (hare  of  this 
endowment.  Dcuintbvs  breaks  his  word  upcn  all  occa- 
iions  both  trivial  ana  important ;  and  when  he  is  fuffi- 
ciently  railed  at  for  that  abominable  quality,  they  who 
taJfe:  of  him  end  with,  lifter  tdlbe  is  a  viry  pltajantfdloiu. 
Dadujhiu  is  an  ili-natuied  huiuand,  and  yet  tie  very 
women  end  their  freedom  of  diicourie  upon  this  fubject, 
But  after  all  be  is  very  pleajanl  ccmfaay.  Dad  at  bus  is 
neither  in  point  of  honour,  civility,  good-breeding,  or 
good-nature  unexceptionable,  and  yet  all  is  antv.ered-, 
For  be  is  a  very  fleajaat  fellow.  When  this  quality  is 
confpicuous  in  a  man  who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly 
and  virtuous  fentiments,  tL?re  cannot  certainly  be  any 
thing  which  ca.u  give  fo  pieafing  gratification  as  the 
gaiety  of  fuch  a  peribn  ;  butwheii  it  is  alone,  and  fervcs 
only  to  gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  fo 
mii-h  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleaiant  fellow.  A  very 
pleafant  fellow  mall  turn  your  good  name  to  a  jell,  make 
yourcharacter  contemptible,  debauch  your  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, and  yet  be  received  by  the  reft  of  the  world  with 
welcome  where-ever  he  appears.  It  is  very  ordinary 
with  thofe  of  this  character  to  be  attentive  only  to  their 
own  fatisfaclions,  and  have  very  little  bowels  for  the  con- 
cerns or  forrews  of  other  men  ;  nay,  they  are  capable  of 
purchafing  their  own  pleafures  at  the  expence  of  giving 

pain 
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pain  to  others.  Ijtit  they  who  do  not  confider  this  fort  of 
men  thus  carefully,  are  irrefiftibly  expofed  to  their  in- 
finuations.  The  author  of  the  following  letter  carries 
the  matter  fo  high,  as  to  intimate  that  the  liberties  of 
England  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  prince  merely  as  he 
was  of  this  picafant  character. 

Mr.  SPE  CTAT  OR, 

'  /"~jT~N  HERE  is  no  one  paflion  which  all  mankind  fo 
'  JL  naturally  give  into  as  pride,  nor  any  other  paf- 
'  (ion  which  appears  in  fuch  different  difguiies  :  It  is  to 

*  be  found  in  all  habits  and  complexions.     Is  it  net  a 

*  queftion,  whether  it  does  mere  harm  or  good  in  the 

*  world ,?   And  if  there  be  not  fuch  a  thing  as  what  we 

*  may  caJl  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride  ? 

'  It  is  this  paffion  alone,  when  mifapplied,  that  lays  ui 
'  fo  open  to  flatterers ;  and  he  who  can  agreeably  conde- 

*  icend  to  footh  our  humour  or  temper,  rinds  always  an 

*  open  avenue  to   our  foul  ;    efpeciaJly  if  the  flatterer 
'  happen  to  be  our  fuperior. 

*  One  might  give  many  inifcnces  of  this  in  a  late  Eng- 

*  tyb  monarch,   under  the  title  of,   Tiff  gcuties  of  K.i*g 
«  Charles  U.    This  prince  was  by  nature  extremely  fa- 
«  miliar,  of  very  eafy  accefs,  and  much  delighted  to  fee 

*  and  be  (een  ;  and  this  happy  temper,  which  in  the 

*  higheii  degree  gratified  his  people's  vanity,  did  him 
4  more  fervic*  with  his  loving  fubje&s  than  all  his  other 

*  virtues,  tho'  it  mutt  be  con  felled  he  had  many.     He 

*  delighted,  tho'  a  mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  jelr, 
'  as  they  fay  ;  and  a  prince  of  this  lortunate  difpofidoit, 
'  who  were  inclined  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  his  power,  may 
'  have  any  thing  of  his  people,  be  it  never  fo  much  to 
'  their  prejudice.    But  this  good  king  made  generally  a 
«  very  innocent  ufe,  as  to  the  public,  of  this  infnaring 
'  temper  ;    for,  'tis  well  known,  he  puriued  pleafure 
'  more  than  ambicion  :  He  feemed  to  giory  in  being  the 
'  nrit  man  at  cock-matches,  horfe-races,  balls,,  and  plays  ; 
1  he  appeared  highly  delighted  on  thole  occafions,   and 
'  never  failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
'  fpedator.     He  more  than  once  dined  with  his  good 
1  citizens  of  London  on  their  Lord-Mayor's  Day,  and  did 
«  fo  the  year  thac  Sir  Robert  Viner  was  mayor.    Sir  Robert 
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was  a  very  loyal  man,  and,  if  you  will  allow  the  ex- 
preflion,  very  fond  of  his  fovereign  ;  but  what  with 
the  joy  he  felt  at  heart  for  the  honour  done  him  by  his 
prince,  and  thro'  the  warmth  he  was  in  with  continual 
toalting  healths  to  the  royal  family,  his  lordfhip  grew 
a  little  fond  of  his  majefty,  and  entered  into  a  fami- 
liarity not  altogether  fo  graceful  in  fo  public  a  place. 
The  king  underflood  very  well  how  to  extricate  him- 
felf  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  with  an  hint  to  the 
company  to  avoid  ceremony,  Hole  off  and  made  to- 
wards his  couch,  which  flood  ready  for  him  in  GuilJ- 
Ha/Iyard  :  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company  fo  well, 
and  was  grown  fo  intimate,  that  he  purfued  him  ha- 
tiily,  and  catching  him  fait  by  the  hand,  cry'd  out 
with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent,  Sir,youjkalljh>y  and 
take  t'other  bottle.  The  airy  monarch  looked  kindly 
at  him  over  his  moulder,  and  with  a  fmile  and  grace- 
ful air,  (for  I  faw  him  at  the  time  and  do  now)  re- 
peated this  line  of  the  old  fong  ; 

He  tkafs  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king. 

and  immediately  returned  back  and  complied  with  his 
landlord. 

'  I  give  you  this  ftory,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  becaufe, 
as  I  (aid,  1  faw  the  paffage  ;  and  I  affure  you  'tis  very 
true,  and  yet  no  common  one ;  and  when  I  tell  you 
the  fequel,  you  will  fay  I  have  yet  a  better  reafon 
for't.  This  very  mayor  afterwards  erefted  a  ftatue 
of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-Market,  and  did  the 
crown  many  and  great  fervices  ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
this  humour  of  the  king,  that  his  family  had  fo  great  a 
fortune  Ihut  up  in  the  Exchequer  of  their  pleafant  fo- 
vereign.  The  many  good-natured  condefcenfions  of 
this  prince  are  vulgarly  known  j  and  it  is  excellently 
faid  of  him  by  a  great  hand  which  writ  his  character, 
'That  he  was  not  a  king  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  in 
his  rwhoie  reign.  He  would  receive  viuts  even  from 
fools  and  half  mad-men,  and  at  times  I  have  met 
with  people  who  have  boxed,  fought  at  back-fword, 
and  taken  poifon  before  King  Charles  II.  In  a  word, 
he  was  fo  pleafant  a  man,  that  no  one  could  be  forrow- 

'  ful 
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ful  under  his  government.  This  made  him  capable 
of  baffling,  with  the  greateit  cafe  imaginable,  all  fug. 
geftions  of  jealoufy,  and  the  people  could  not  entertain 
notion?  ci  any  thing  terrible  in  him,  whom  they  law 
every  way  agreeable.  This  fcrap  of  the  familiar  part 
of  that  prince's  hiltory  I  thought  fit  to  fend  you,  in 
compliance  to  the  requeft  you  lately  made  to  your 
correfpondents. 

/  am,   SIR, 
T  Tour  moft  humble  fertvant. 

-! H-H--H H-HH i HH H hK-h 

N°  463        Thurfday,  Augufl  21. 


Omnia  qua  fen  fu  •volvuntur  njota  diurnot 

Pe flare  fopito  reddlt  arnica  auies. 
Senator  defeffii  toro  cum  membra  reponit, 

Mtns  tame  a  ad  jy  lisas  &  Jua  luftra  redit  ; 
'Judicibus  litcs,  aurigis  fomnia  curnts, 

f^anaijue  noflurnis  meta  ca-Tjetur  ejuis. 
Me  quoque  tnufarum  Jludium  fub  nofte  Jllenti 

Artibus  ajjuetis  follicitare  fdet.  Claud. 

In  fleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loofe  to  play, 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  wifhes  of  the  day. 

Tho'  farther  toil  his  tired  limbs  refufe, 

The  dreaming  hunter  llill  the  chace  purfues. 

The  judge  a-bed  difpenfes  ftill  the  laws, 

And  fleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinifh'd  caufe. 

The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  Upe  vain  whip,  and  fhuns  the  fancy'd  goal. 

Me  too  the  mufes,  in  the  filent  night, 

With  wonted  chimes  of  gingling  verfe  delight. 

I  Was  lately  entertaining  myfelf  with  comparing  Ho- 
mer's balance,    in   which  Jupiter   is  reprefented  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Heftor  and  Achilles  with  a  paf- 
fage  of  Virgil,  wherein    that    deity    is    introduced  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  7'urnus  and  JBttct.  '  I  then  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  how  the  fame  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  thofe  noble  pafTages  of 
Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the  great  King  of 
Babylon,  the  day  before  his  death,  had  been  weighed  in 
the  balance,  and  been  found  wanting.  Jn  other  places 
of  the  Holy  Writings,  the  Almighty  is  defcribed  as 
weighing  the  mountains  in  fcales,  making  the  weight 
for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds, 
and  in  others,  as  weighing  the  adlicns  of  men,  and  lay- 
ing their  calamities  together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  a  former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  feveral 
of  thefe  foregoing  instances  in  that  beautiful  defcription 
wherein  he  represents  the  arch-angel  and  the  evil  fpirit 
as  addrefiing  themfelves  for  the  combat,  but  parted  by 
the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  weighed 
the  confequences  of  luch  a  battle. 

Ttf  Eternal  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray, 
Jiung  forth  in  keaii'n  bit  gddcn  fcales,  yet  feen 
Betwixt  j4Jirea  and  the  Scorpion  fgn, 
Wherein  all  things  created  frft  he  weighed, 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc'd  air 
In  ccunterpoife,  new  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms  ;   in  thefe  he  puts  two  weights, 
The  fequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fgbt, 
The  latter  quick  i-p  few,  and  kickt  the  beam  : 
'  Which  Gabriel  jpyi>~g,  thus  befpake  the  fend. 

Satan,  1  know  tby  jlrengtb,  and  tbou  knew* ft  tain;. 
Neither  cur  own,  but  givn  ;   what  folly  then 
To  boaft  what  arms  can  do,  fence  thine  no  more 
Than  hea-~u'  n  permits  ',   nor  mine,  though  doubfd  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire  :  For  protf  look  up, 
And  rend  thy  let  in  yon  celeftii'l  fgn, 
Where  thcu  art  weigh'  d,  and fhcwn  bcw  light,  bow  weak, 
If  then  ref.ft.      The  fend  hok'd  up,  and  knew 
His  ma.n:Lci  fcale  cdcft  ;  nor  more  ;   but  fed 
Murm'rit'g,  and  wnh  him  fed  the  foades  of  nigbt. 

•  Thefe  fe\  eral  amufing  thoughts  having  taken  poflcf- 
fion  of  my  mind  fome  tune  before  I  went  to  fleep,  and 
mviglinp-  themlelves  with  my  ordinary  idea-;,  railed  in 

my 
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my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  vifion.  I  was,  tr.e- 
thought,  replaced  in  my  Itudy,  and  feated  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing  fpeculations, 
with  my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  uiiuil.  VVhilft  I  was 
here  meditating  on  feveral  fubjecls  of  morality,  and 
confidering  the  nature  of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as 
materials  for  thofe  difcourfes  with  which  I  daily  en- 
tertain the  public  ;  I  faw,  metlrought,  a  pair  of 
golden  fcales  hanging  by  a  ch:dn  of  the  fame  metal 
over  the  table  that  flood  before  me ;  when  on  a  fudden, 
there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on 
each  fide  of  them.  i  found  upon  examining  thefe 
weights,  they  mewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is 
in  erteem  among  men.  I  made  an  elTay  of  them,  by 
putting  the  weight  of  wifdom  in  one  fcale,  and  that 
of  riches  in  another,  upon  which  the  latter,  to  Ihcw 
its  comparative  lightnefs,  immediately  flew  up  and  kick'd 
the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  muft  inform  my  reader, 
that  thefe  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity, 
'till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  infomuch  that 
I  could  not  guefs  which  was  light  or  heavy,  whilft  I 
held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by  feveral  in- 
ftances ;  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
fcales,  which  was  inlcribed  by  the  word  Eternity  ;  tho* 
1  threw  in  that  of  time,  profperity,  affliction,  wealth, 
poverty,  interelt,  fuccefs,  with  many  other  weights, 
which  in  my  hand  feemed  very  ponderous,  they  were 
not  able  to  liir  the  oppofite  balance,  nor  could  they  have 
prevailed,  though  aflilted  with  the  weight  of  the  fun,  the 
liars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  fcales,  1  laid  feveral  titles  and 
honours,  with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  many  weights  of 
the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them,  and  feeing  a  little  glit- 
tering weight  lie  by  ir.e,  1  threw  it  accidentally  into  the 
othex  fcale,  when  to  my  great  furprife  it  proved  fo 
exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  th.-  balance  in  an  e- 
/]uilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was  infcribcd 
•upon  the  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  I  found  there 
were  fevenii  other  weights  which  were  equally  heavy, 
and  exa:i  counterpoites  to  one  another  ;  a  rcw  of  them  1 

tried. 
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tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty,   riches  and  content,  with 
fome  others. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  weights  that  were  of  the 
fame  figure,  and  feemed  to  correfpond  with  each  other, 
hut  were  intirely  different  when  thrown  into  the  fcales ; 
as  religion  and  hypocrify,  pedantry  and  learning,  wit 
and  vivacity,  fuperftition  and  devotion,  gravity  andwif- 
com,  with  many  others. 

I  obferved  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both 
fides,  and  upon  applying  myfelf  to  the  reading  of  it  I 
found  on  one  fide  written,  ///  the  diahSl  of  men,  and  un- 
derneath it,  CALAMITIES;  on  the  other  fide  was 
written,  In  the  language  of  to^gods,  and  underneath 
BLESSINGS.  I  found  the  intrinfic  value  of  this 
weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  over- 
powered health,  wealth,  good-fortune,  and  many  other 
weights,  which  were  much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand 
than  the  other. 

There  is  a  faying  among  the  Scotch,  that  an  ounce  of 
mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy  ;  I  was  fenfible 
of  the  truth  of  this  faying,  when  I  faw  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  of  natural  parts,  and  that  of  learning. 
The  obfervation  which  I  made  upon  thefe  two  weights 
opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  discoveries  ;  for  notwith- 
flanding  the  weight  of  natural  parts  was  much  heavier 
than  that  of  learning,  I  obferved  that  it  weighed  an 
hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put 
learning  into  the  fame  fcale  with  it.  I  made  the  fame 
obfervation  upon  faith  a^id  morality ;  for  notwithftanding 
the  latter  out- weighed  the  former  feparately,  it  received  a 
thoufand  times  more  additional  weight  from  its  con- 
junction with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  itfelf.  This 
odd  phenomenon  fhewed  itfelf  in  other  particulars,  as  in 
wit  and  judgment,  philofophy  and  religion,  juftice  and 
humanity,  zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  ienfe  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  itile,  with  innumerable  other  particulars  too 
leng  to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  feldom  fails  of  darning  ferioufnefs  with 
impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  methought  I  made 
feveral  other  experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature, 
by  one  of  which  I  found  that  an  Englijh  o&avo  was 

very 
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very  often  heavier  than  a  French  folio  ;  and  by  another, 
that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  weighed  down  a  whole 
library  of  moderns.  Seeing  one  of  my  Spectators  lying 
by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  fcales,  and  flung  a  two- 
pen  nv  piece  into  the  other.  The  reader  will  not  enquire 
into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  firil  trial  which  I 
have  recorded  in  this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both 
the  fexes  into  the  balance,  but  as  it  is  not  for  my  intereft 
to  difoblige  either  of  them,  I  mall  defire  to  be  excufed 
from  telling  the  refult  of  this  experiment.  Having  an 
opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  for- 
bear throwing  into  one  fcale  the  principles  of  a  Tory, 
and  into  the  other  thofe  of  a  Whig ;  but  as  I  have  all 
along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  mall  likewife, 
defire  to  be  iilent  under  this  head  alfo,  though  upon  exa- 
mining one  of  the  weights,  I  law  die  word  TEK.EL  en- 
graven on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and  though  I  have 
not  room  for  them  all  in  this  day's  fpeculation,  I  may 
perhaps  referve  them  for  another.  '  I  mall  only  add,  that 
upon  my  awaking  I  was  forry  to  find  my  golden  fcales 
vanifhed,  but  reiblved  for  the  future  to  learn  this  leflbn 
from  them,  not  to  defpife  or  value  any  things  for  their 
appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  efteem  and  paflions 
towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinfic 
value.  C 
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Auream  quifqufs  mediocritatem 
DiUgit,  tutus  caret  obfoleti 
Sordibus  tefli,  caret  in-videnda 

Sobrius  fiuld.  Hor.  Od.  IO.  1.  2.  v.^. 

The  golden  mean,  as  {he's  too  nice  to  dwell 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  filthy  cell, 

So  is  her  modeily  withal  as  great, 

To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  feat.  NORRIS. 

IAm  wonderfully  pleafed  when  I  meet  with  any  paf- 
fage  in  an  old  Greek  and  Latin  author,  that  is  not 
blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with  in  a  quo- 
tation. Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  faying  in  Ybtegiui ; 
Vice -is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue  by  poverty,  or  to 
give  it  in  the  verbal  tranflation,  Among  men  there  are 
fatne  i>;bo  have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and  others 
•who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by  poverty.  Every 
man's  obfervation  will  fupply  him  with  initances  of 
rich  men,  who  have  feveral  faults  and  defefts  that 
are  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their 
riches ;  and,  I  think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natural 
•defcription  of  a  poor  man,  whofe  merits  are  loft  in  his 
poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wife  man. 
fhere  ivas  a  little  city,  and  fevj  men  nvitbin  it  ;  and 
there  came  a  great  king  again/I  it,  and  bejieged  it,  and 
built  great  bul-ivarks  agai-jij}  it  :  AC-TW  there  ivas  found 
iii  it  a  poor  ivije  man,  and  he,  by  his  ivifdom,  delivered  the 
citf  ;  yet  no  t/ian  remembered  that  fame  poor  man.  3 r hen 
/aid  /,  Wijdom  is  better  than  Strength  ;  ne-vert helefe ,  the 
poor  man' s  ivij'dem  is  defpijed,  and  his  cvcord^  are  not 
heard. 

The  middle  -condition  fcems  to  be  the  moft  advan- 
tageouily  fituated  for  the  gaining  of  wifdom.  Poverty 
turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the  fupplying  of  our 
TR'unts,  and  riches  upon  our  enjoying  fuperHuities  ;  and 

as 
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as  Co-ivlej  has  faid  in  another  cafe,  It  is  hard  for  a  matt 
to  keep  ajieady  eye  upon  truth ,  <who  is  always  in  a  battle 
or  a  triumph, 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt  to 
produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  «ne  may 
obferve  that  there  is  a  fet  of  each  of  thefe  growing  out 
of  poverty,  quite  different  from  tliat  which  rife»  out 
of  wealth.'  Humility  and  patience,  induftry  and  tem- 
perance, are  very  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor  man. 
Humanity  and  good-nature,  magnanimity  and  a  fenfe 
of  honour,  are  as  often  the  qualifications  of  the  rich. 
On  the  contrary,  poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance  ;  poverty  is  too  often  at- 
tended with  fraud,  vicious  compliance,  repining,  mur- 
mur and  difcontent.  Riches  expofe  a  m^u  to  pride  and 
luxury,  afoolilh  elatitn  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fond- 
nefs  for  the  prefent  world.  In  fhort,  the  middle  con- 
dition is  moft  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve 
himfelf  in  virtue  ;  as  I  have  before  (hewn,  it  is  the  moft 
advantageous  for  th;  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was 
upon  this  confideration  that  Agur  founded  his  prayer, 
which  for  the  wifdom  of  it  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 
Tivo  things  have  I  required  cf  tbee,  deny  me  them  not  bt- 
J'cre  I  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  mi 
neither  poverty,  nor  riches  ;  feed  me  v.'itb  food  coH-ven&ut 
for  me  :  Lejl  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay,  ivho  it  tb* 
Lord  ?  or  left  1  be  poor  andfteal,  and  take  the  name^  ofmj 
Cod  in  vain. 

I  fhali  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a  very 
pretty  allegory,  which  is  wrought  Into  a  play  by  Arijlt- 
j> banes  the  Greek  comedian.  It  feeras  originally  defigned 
as  a  fatire  upon  the  rich,  though  in  fome  parts  of  it,  'us 
like  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  a  kind  of  comparifon  be- 
tween wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a 'good  man,  and 
withal  exceeding  poor,  being  defirous  to  leave  fome 
riches  to  his  fan,  confults  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the 
fubjed.  The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  firft  man  he 
Ihould  fee  upon  his  going  out  of  the  temple.  The  per- 
fon  he  chanced  to  iee  was  to  appearance  an  old  fordid 
blind  man  ;  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place  so 
place,  he  at  lait  found  by  h  s  »wn  confeilion,  that  he 
M  z  was 
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was  Pi  at  us  the  god  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  juil  come 
out  of  the  houfe  of  a  mifer.  Plutus  further  told  him, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  declare,  that  as  foon 
as  he  came  to  age  he  would  diftribute  wealth  to  none 
but  vntfloUs  and  jtifl  men  ;  upon  which  Jupiter  confider- 
ing  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  a  refolution, 
took  his  fight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  itrole 
about  the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Cbremy- 
lus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado  Cbremylus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  wo- 
man in  a  tatter'd  raiment,  who  had  been  his  gueit  for 
many  years,  and  whofe  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refufing  to  turn  fcut  fo  eafily  as  he  would  have 
her,  he  threatened  to  baniih  her  not  only  from  his  own 
houfe,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  {he  made  any  more  words 
upon  the  matter.  Poverty  on  this  occafion  pleads  her 
caufe  very  notably,  and  repreients  to  her  old  landlord, 
that  mould  me  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  all  their 
trades,  arts  and  fciences  would  be  driven  out  with  her ; 
and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be 
fupplied  with  thcfe  pomps,  ornaments  and  conyeniencies 
of  life  which  made  riches  deferable.  She  likewife  re- 
prelented  to  him  the  feveral  advantages  which  (he  be- 
llowed upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  Ihape,  their 
health,  and  their  activity,  by  preferving  them  from 
gouts,  dropfies,  unweilditiefs,  and  intemperance.  But 
whatever  ihe  had  to  fay  for  herfelf,  (he  was  at  Lift  forced 
to  troop  off.  CbrAtyfut  immediately  conuder'd  how  he 
might  reftore  Plutus  to  his  fight  ;  and  in  order  to  it,  con  - 
veyed  him  to  the  temple  of  ^fculapius,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.  By  this 
means  the  deity  recovered  his  eyes  and  began  to  make  a 
right  ufe  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  juftice  to- 
wards men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  by  taking  away  his 
gifts  from  the  impious  and  undeferving.  This  produces 
ieveral  merry  incidents,  till  in  the  lail  aft  Mercury  de- 
fcends  with  great  complaints  from  the  gods,  that  fince 
the  good  men  were  grown  rich  they  had  received  no  fa- 
crifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  prieft  of  Jupiter,  who 
enters  with  a  remonftrance,  that  fince  the  late  innova- 
tion he  was  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition,  and  could 
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not  live  upon  his  office^  Ciremylus,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play  wns  religious  in  his  poverty,  conclude* 
it  with  a  propofal  which  was  relilhed  by  all  the  good 
men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  hinifelf,  that 
they  ihould  carry  Plains  in  a  folemn  proceflion  to  the 
T;  ''.pie,  and  inftall  him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  Tim 
allegory  inftrufted  the  Athenians  in  two  points,  firft,  as 
it  vindicated  the  conduct  of"  Providence  in  its  ordinary 
diftributions  of  wealth  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  it 
ftiewcd  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  thofe  who  pofleffed  them.  C 


Saturday,  Auguft  23. 


Qua  ratictie  qveas  traducert  leniter  <e*vurn  : 
A>  te  ftmper  inops  agitet  *vexetque  citpido  ; 
Nt  paver  c5*  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  fpes. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.  1.  i.  v.  97. 

How  thou  may'ft  live,  how  fpend  thine  age  in  peace  : 
Left  avarice,  itill  poor,  diiturb  thine  eafe  : 
Or  fears  fhou'd  make,  or  cares  thy  mind  abufe, 
Or  ardent  hope  for  things  of  little  ufe. 

CREECH. 

HAVING  endeavoured  Jn  my  laft  Saturday's  paper 
to  ihew  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  I  fhall  here 
confider  what  are  the  proper  means  of  lengthening 
and  coafirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Thofe  who 
delight  in  reading  books  of  controverfy,  which  are  writ- 
ten on  both  fides  of  the  (jueftion  in  points  of  faith,  do 
very  feldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  fettled  habit  of  it.  They 
are  one  day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important  truths, 
and  the  next  meet  with  fomethmg  thatihakei  and  difturbs 
them.  The  doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and 
(hews  itfelf  in  new  difficulties,  and  that  generally  for 
this  realbn,  becauie  the  mind  which  is  perpetually  toft  in 
controverfies  and  difputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reafons 
which  had  once  fet  it  at  reft,  and  to  be  dilquieted  with. 
any  former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a  uew  fhape, 
M  3  or 
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or  is  ftarted  by  a  different  hand.  As  nothing  is  more 
laudable  than  an  enquiry  after  truth,  fo  nothing  is  more 
irrational  than  to  pafs  away  our  whole  lives,  without 
determining  ourfelves  one  way  or  other  in  thofe  pointa 
•which  are  of  the  lafl  importance  to  us.  There  are  in- 
deed many  things  from  which  we  may  withhold  our 
afient;  but  in  cafes  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our 
lives,  it  is  the  greateft  abfurdiry  to  be  wavering  and  un- 
iettled,  without  clofing  with  that  fide  which  appears  the 
moil  fafe  and  the  moft  probable.  The  firft  rule  there- 
fore which  I  fhall  lay  down  is  this,  that  when  by  read- 
ing or  difcourfe  we  find  ourfelves  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
our  belief  in  it,  we  fhould  never  after  fuffer  ourfelves  to 
call  it  into  quellion.  We  may  perhaps  forget  the  argu- 
ments which  occafioned  our  conviction,  but  we  ought 
.to  remember  the  itrength  they  had  with  us,  and  there- 
fore itill  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they  once  pro- 
duced. This  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  in  every  com- 
mon art  and  fcience,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  act  otherwiie, 
confidering  the  weaknefs  and  limitation  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  It  was  thus,  that  Latimcr,  one  of  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  introduced  the  reforma- 
tion in  England,  behaved  himfelfin  that  great  conference 
which  was  managed  between  the  moil  learned  among 
the  proteftams  and  papills  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
This  venerable  old  man  knowing  how  his  abilities  were 
impaired  by  age,  and  that  it  was  impeffible  fcr  him  to 
recollect  all  thofe  reafons  which  had  directed  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion,  left  his  companions,  who  were  in 
the  full  pofTeffion  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to  baffle 
and  confound  their  an  tagonifts  by  the  force  of  reafon. 
As  for  himfelf  he  only  repeated  to  his  adverfaries  the 
articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed;  and  in  the  profef- 
iion  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propofi- 
tions  which  he  has  once  demomtrated  ;  and  tho'  the  de- 
monflration  may  have  flipt  out  of  his  memory,  he  builds 
upon  the  truth,  becauie  he  knows  it  was  demcnflrated. 
'1  his  rule  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  weaker  minds,  and 
in  feme  meafure  for  men  of  the  greateil  abilities ;  but  to 
thefe  lalt  I  would  projofe  >n  the  ie«ond  place,  that  they 
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fhould  lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keepby  them, 
in  a  readinefs  thofe  arguments  which  appear  to  them  of 
the  greateit  Itrength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by 
all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
flrengthens  faith  more  than  morality.  Faith  and  mo- 
rality naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man  is  quickly- 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds  it  is  nota- 
gainft  his  intereft  that  it  fhould  be  true.  The  pleafure  he- 
receives  at  prefent,  and  the  happinefs  which  he  promifei 
himlelf  from  it  hereafter,  will  both  difpofe  him  very 
powerfully  to  give  cr«dit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary 
obfervation  that  ive  areeajj  to  kBtvt  iuhat  *we  *wijb.  It 
is  vtry  certain,  that  a  man  of  fbucd  rcafon  cannot  for- 
bear doling  with  religion  upon  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  it  \  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  faith, 
is  kept  alive  in  us,  and  gathers  ilrength  from  practice, 
more  than  from  fpeculation. 

There  is  ftill  another  method  which  is  more  perfuafive 
than  any  of  the  former,  and  that  is  an  habitual  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  in  conftant  acls  of 
mental  worfhip,  as  in  outward  forms.  The  devout  maa 
does  not  only  believe  but  feels  there  is  a  deity.  He  ha» 
aftual  fcnfations  of  him  j  his  experience  concurs  with, 
his  reafon  ;  he  fees  him  more  and  more  in  all  his  intcr- 
courfes  with  him,  and  even  in  this  life  almoit  lofes  hi* 
faith  in  conviction. 

The  lail  method  which  I  mall  mention  for  the  giving, 
life  to  a  man's  faith,  i<>  frequent  retirement  from  the 
world,  accompanied  with  religious  meditation.  When 
a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
whatever  deep  impreffions  it  may  make  in  his  mind, 
they  are  apt  to  vanifh  as  foon  as  the  day  breaks  about 
him.  The  light  and  noife  of  the  day,  which  are  perpe- 
tually foliciting  his  fenfes,  and  calling  offhU  attention,, 
wear  put  of  his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  them- 
felves  in  it,  with  fo  much  ilrength,  during  the  filence 
and  darknefs  of  the  night.  A  man  finds  the  fame  diffe- 
rence as  to  himfelf  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  folitude  :  the 
mind  is  dunned  and  dazzled  amidft  that  variety  of  ob- 
jects which  prefs  upon  her  in  a  great  city.  She  cannot 
apply  hericlf  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  things  which 
M  4  arc 
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are  of  the  utmoft  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleafures 
6f  the  world  ftrike  in  with  every  thought,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  vicious  examples  give  a  kind  of  j unification  to 
our  folly.  In  our  retirements  every  thing  difpofes  us 
to  be  ferious.  In  courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained 
with  the  works  of  men  ;  in  the  country  with  thole  of 
God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the  other  of  nature. 
Faith  and  devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every 
reafonableman,who  fees  the  impreflions  of  Divine  Power 
and  Wifdom  in  every  object,  on  which  he  cafts  his  eye. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  beft  arguments  for 
his  own  cxiftence,  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  thefe  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
fenfe  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the 
noife  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Arijictk  fays,  that 
Ihould  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  converfe 
with  works  of  £rt  and  mechanifm,  and  mould  after- 
wards be  brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  fee  the  fe- 
veral  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would  imme- 
diately pronounce  them  the  works  of  fuch  a  Being  as  we 
define  God  to  be.  The  Pfalmift  has  very  beautiful  ftrokes 
of  poetry  to  this  purpofe,  in  that  exalted  ftrain  :  The 
bea-vens  declare  the  glory  cf*Gcd  :  And  the  firmament 
Jbeweth  bis  handy  work.  One  day  telleth  another  :  And 
one  night  certifieth  another.  There  is  neither  jpeech  nor 
language:  But  their  voices  are  heard  among  them.  Their 
found  is  gone  out  into  all  lands  ;  and  their  words  into  the 
ends  of  the  world.  As  fuch  a  bold  and  fublime  manner 
of  thinking  furnifhes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the 
reader  may  fee  it  wrought  into  the  following  one. 

I. 

The  fpacious  firmament  en  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  jky, 
And  fpangled  heavens,   a  jhining  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
Th*  unwearied  fun  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his   creator's  power  difplay  , 
And  publijhes  to  every  land 
The  work  cf  an  Almighty  Hand. 
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II. 

Soon  as  thy  evening  /hades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
sind  nightly  to  the  lijlning  earth 
Repeats  the  ftory  of  her  birth  : 
irhiljl  all  the  ftars  that  round  her  burnt 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  j'pread  the  truth  frem  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

What  though,  in  Jolemn  filence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terreftrial  ball  ? 
What  tho'  nor  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  'heir  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reafons  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  'voice, 
For  ever  fenging,  as  they  Jhine,   . 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine"  C 


Monday,  Auguft  25. 


*  —  Fera   incejfu  patuit  dea. 

Virg.-^En.  i.  v.  409. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 
t  DRY  DEN. 

WHEN  jEneas,  the  hero  of  Virgil t  is  loll  in  the 
wood,  and  a  perfect  ftranger  in  the  place  on 
which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accofted.  by  a  lady  in  an, 
habit  for  the  chace.  She  enquires  of  him,  Whether  he 
has  feen  pafs  by  that  way  any  young  woman  dreflcd  as 
fhe  was  ?  Whether  fhe  were  following  the  fport  in  the 
wood,  or  any  other  way  employed,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  huntrefies  ?  The  hero  anfwers  with  the  refpeft 
due  to  the  beautiful  appearance  fhe  made ;  tells  her,  He 
faw  no  fuch  perfon  as  fhe  enquired  for  ;  but  intimates 
that  he  knows  her  to  be  of  the  deities,  and  defires  fhe 
would  conduci  a  ftranger.  Her  form/rom  her  firfl  ap- 
M  5  pear  sure 
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Pearance  m.tnifefted  me  was  more  than  mortal ;  but  tho' 
flie  was  certainly  a  goddefs,  the  poet  does  not  make  her 
known  to  be  the  goddefs  of  Beauty  'till  me  moved  :  All 
the  charms  of  an  agreeable  perfon  are  then  in  their  high- 
eit  exertion,  every  limb  and  feature  appears  with  its  re- 
fpeftive  grace.     It  is  from  this  obfervation,  that  I  can- 
not help  being  fo  paffionate  an  admirer  as  I  am  of  good 
dancing.     As  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  this  is 
an  imiation  of  nature  in  its  highert  excellence,  and  at  a 
time  when  file  is  moft  agreeable.     The  bufmefs  of  dan- 
cing is  to  difplay  beauty,  and  for  that  reafon  all  diltor- 
tions  and  mimicries,  at  fwch,  are  whatraife  averiion  in- 
ftead  of  pleafure  :   But  things  that  are  in  themfelves  ex- 
cellent, are  ever  attended  with  impolture  and  falfe  imita- 
tion.    Thus  as  in  poetry  there  are  labouring  fools  who 
write  anagrams  and  acroilicks,   there  are  pretenders  in 
dancing,  who  think  merely  to  do  what  others  cannot,  is 
,to  excel.     Such  creatures  mould   be  rewarded  like  him 
who  had  acquired  a-  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a  bufhel  to  keep  his 
hands  in  ufe.    The  dancers  on  our  ftage  are  very  faulty 
in  this  kind ;   and  what  they  mean  by  writhing  them- 
felves  into  fuch  poflures,  as  it  would  be  a  pain  for  any 
cf  the  fpedtators  to  itind  in,  and  yet  hope  to  pleafe  thole 
fpetutors,  is  unintelligible.    Mr'.  Prince  has  a  genius,  if 
he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  him  to  better  things, 
ia  «11  the  dances  he  invents,  you  fee  he  keeps  clofe  to 
the  characters  he  reprefcnts.    He  does  not  hope  to  pleafe 
by  making  his  periormers  move  in  a  manner  in  which 
no  one  elle  ever  did,  but  by  motions  proper  to  the  cha- 
racters he  reprefents.      He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards 
clumfy  graces,  that  is,  he  makes  them  practile  what  they 
wculd  think  graces:    And   I  have  leen   dances  of  his, 
which  Height  give  hints  that  would  be  ufctul  to  a  comic 
writer,     'i  heie  performances  have  pleafed  the  tafte  ot 
fuch  as  have  not  reikxion  enough  to  know  their  excel- 
lence, becaufe  they  are  in  nature  ;  and  the  diitorted  mo- 
tions of  others  have  offended  thofe,  who  could  not  form 
reatons  to  thernfdves  for  their  difp.euiare,  from   their 
being  a  contradiction  to  nature. 

AY  hen  one  confiders  the  inexprefiible  advantage  there 
is  in  arriving  at  fome  cxcelleuce  in  this  un,  it  is  mon- 
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ftrous  to  behold  it  fo  much  neglected.     The  following 
letter  has  in  it  fomething  very  natural  on  this  fubjeft.. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  widower  with  but  one  daughter ;  fhe  was 
by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp,  and  I  had 
no  way  of  educating  her,  but  commanding  a  young 
woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care  of  her,  to 
be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and  attendance  about 
her.  I  am  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  obliged  to  be  muA. 
abroad.  The  neighbours  have  told  me,  that  in  my 
abfence  our  maid  has  let  in  the  fpruce  fervants  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  junketings,  while  my  girl  play'd,. 
and  romped  even  in  the  ftreet.  To  tell  you  the  plain,, 
truth,  1  catched  her  once,  at  eleven  years  old,  at. 
chuck-fnrthing  among  the  boys.  This  put  me  upon 
new  thoughts  about  my  child,  and  I  determined  to. 
place  her  at  a  boarding- fchool,  and  at  the  fame  time 
gave  a  very  difcrcet  young  gentlewoman  her  mainte- 
nance at  the  fame  place  and  rate,  to  be  her  compa- 
nion. 1  took  little  notice  of  my  girl  from  time  to  time,, 
but  faw  her  now  and  then  in  good  henlth,  out  ot~ 
harm's  way,  and  was  fatisfitd.  But  by  much  impor- 
tunity, 1  was  lately  prevaii'd  with  to  go  to  one  of  their 
balls.  I  cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  anxiety  my  filly 
heart  was  in,  whenl  fa\v  my  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken, 
out :  I  never  felt  the  pangs  of  a.  father  upon  me  fo 
urongly  in  my  whole  life  before  ;  and  1  could  not 
have  iuffered  more,  had  my  whole  fortune  been  at 
(take.  My  girl  came  on  with  the  molt  becoming  mo— 
deily  I  had  ever  fc-en,  and  calling  a  refpeCliuleye,  as  if 
fhe  feartd  me  more  than  all  tiie  audience,  I  gave  a  nod,, 
which  1  think  gave  her  all  the  fpirit  IheaUumtd  pon, 
it,  but  flic  role  properly  to  that  dignity  o?  affect.. 
My  romp,  now  the  molt  graceful  perfon  of  her  fex,. 
a/Ium'ed  a  majefty  which  commanded,  the  highc.t  rc- 
fpect ;  and  wiu-n  Ihe  turned  to  me,  and  faw  my  fa:e  in 
rapcure,.fhe  fell  into  the  proAieit  fmile,  and  I  faw  m 
all  her  motions  that  fhe  exulted  in  her  father's  faii  fa:- 
•  fcon.  You,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  will,  better  than  t  cm 
4  tell  you,  imagine  to  yourfelf  all  the  different  bc.ut  es 
«-  and  changes',  of  afpetl  in  an  accoHi^lilhed  youn.;  WT- 

*•  ma.i, 
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«  man,  fetting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  defign  to 
'  pleafe  no  one  fo  much  as  her  father.  My  girl's  lover 
'  can  never  know  half  the  fatisfaftion  that  I  did  in  her 

*  that  day.    1  could  net  poflibly  have  imagined,  that  fo 

*  great  improvement  could  have  been  wrought  by  an  art 
«  that  I  always  held  in  itfelf  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 
'  There  is,  1  am  convinced,  no  method  like  this,  to  give 
'  ycung  women  a  fenfe    of  their  own  value  and  dig- 
4  nity  ;  and  I  am  fure  there  can  be  none  fo  expeditious 
'  to  communicate  that  value  to  others.     A.S  for  the  flip- 
'  pant  infipid!y  gay  and  wantonly  forward,  whom  you 
'  behold  among  dancers,  that  carriage  is   more  to  bj 
«  attributed  te  the  perverfe  genius  of  the  performers, 

*  than  imputed   to  the   art  itfelf.     For  my  part,  my 
'  child  has  danced  herfelf  into  my  efteem,  and  I  have 
'  as  great  an  honour  for  her  as  ever  I  had  for  her  mo- 
4  ther,  from  whom  me  derived  thofe  latent  good  quali- 
«  ties  which  appeared  in  her  countenance  when  fhe  was 

*  dancing;  for  my  girl,   tho'  I  fay  it  myfelf,  (hewed  in 

*  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  innate  principles  of  a  mo- 
1    •«  deft  virgin,   a  tender  wife,  a  generous  friend,   a  kind 

*  mother,  and  an  indulgent  miftrefs.  I'll  ftrain  hard  but  I 

*  will,  purchafe  for  her  ai  hufb  .nd  fuitnble  to  her  merit, 
'  lam  your  convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  I  thought 
'  you  jefted  when  you  recommended;  and  if  you  pleafe 

*  to  be  at  my  houfe  on  Yburfday  next,  I  make  a  ball  for 
'  my  daughter,  and  you  mail  fee  her  dance,  or,   if  you 
'.  will  do  ha  that  honour,  dance  with  her, 

/  am,  SIR,  your  mo/}  humble  fer-~c ant y 

PHIL  I  PATER, 

* 

I  have  fome  time  ago  fpoken  of  a  treatife  written  by 
Mr.  Wewer  on  this  fubjeft,  which  is  now,  I  underiland, 
•ready  to  be  published.  This  work  fe'ts  this  matter  in  a 
very  plain  and  advantageous  light ;  and  I  am  convinced 
from  it,  that  if  the  art  was  under  proper  regulations,  it 
would  be  a  mechanic  way  of  implanting  infenfibly  in 
minds,  not  capable  of  receiving  it  fo  well  by  any  other 
rules,  a  fenfe  of  good-breeding  and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  lee  Manamne  dance,  let  him  be 
J»ever  ib  feniual  a  brute,  J  defy  him  to 'entertain  any 

thoughts 
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thoughts  but  of  the  highell  refpedt  and  efteem  towards 
her.  I  was  (hewed  lalt  week  a  picture  in  a  lady's  clo- 
fet,  for  which  fhe  h:id  an  hundred  different  drefil-s,  that 
Ihe  could  clap  on  round  the  face,  on  purpofe  to  demon- 
ttrate  the  force  of  habits  in  the  diverfity  of  the  fame 
countenance.  Motion,  and  change  of  pofture  and  ai- 
pcct,  has  an  effect  no  lefs  furprifing  on  the  perfon  of 
Marianne  when  ihe  dances. 

Chlae  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  filly  as  fhe  is  pretty. 
This  idiot  has  a  very  good  ear,  and  a  moft  agreeable 
fnape ;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  fuch,  that  it  fmiles 
fo  impertinently,  and  affects  to  pleafe  fo  lillily,  that 
while  fhe  dances  you  fee  the  ftmpleton  fiom  head  to  foot. 
For  you  muft  know  (as  trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  to 
be)  no  one  ever  was  a  good  dancer,  that  had  not  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  be  a  truth,  I  fhall  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  from  that  maxim,  what  efteem  they  ought  to 
have  for  fuch  impertinents  as  fly,  hop,  caper,  tumble, 
twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their  heads,  and  in  a 
word,  play  a  thoufand  pranks  which  many  animals  can 
do  better  than  a  man,  inilead  of  performing  to  perfection 
what  the  human  figure  only  is  capable  of  performing. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who  fet  up  tor  a 
mighty  lover,  at  leait,  of  virtue,  Ihould  take  fo  much, 
pains  to  recommend  what  the  foberer  part  of  mankind 
look  upon  to  be  a  trifle  ;  but  under  favour  of  the  fo- 
berer part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have  not  enougk 
confidered  this  matter,  and  for  that  reafon  only  dif* 
cileem  it.  '  I  mult  alfo,  in  my  own  j unification,  fay  that 
I  attempt  to  bring  into'the  fervice  of  honour  and  virtue 
every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pretend  to  give  elegant 
delight.  It  may  poffibly  be  proved,  that  vice  is  in  it- 
lelf  deilructive  of  pleafure,  and  virtue  in  itfelf  conducive 
to  it.  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fortune  were  under  pro- 
per regulations,  this  truth  would  not  want  much  argu- 
ment to  fupport  it ;  but  it  would  be  obvious  to  every 
man, .  that  tnere  is  a  ftrift  affinity  between  all  things 
that  are  truly  laudable  and  beautiful,  from  the  higheil 
fensiment  of  the  foul,  to  the  moil  indifferent  geilurc  of 
the  body.  T 


Tuefday, 
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Quodcunque  me<e  poterunt  nudere  camawet, 
Sen  tibi  par  poterunt ;  feu,  quod  fpes  abnuit,  ultra  ; 
Si<ve  minus  ;  ccrteque  canent  minus  :  omne  ^voiiemus 
Hoc  tibi  j  ne  tanto  careat  nribi  ncmine  chart  a, 

Tibul!.  ad  MefTalam,  Eleg.  i.  1.  4.  v.  24. 

Whate'er  my  mufe  adventurous  dares  indite,  J 

Whether  the  nicenefs  of  thy  piercing  light  > 

Applaud  my  lays,  or  cenfure  what  I  write  ;  3 

To  thee  I  fmg,  and  hope  to  borrow  fame, 
By  adding  to  my  page  Mf/alas  name. 

'"I""'  HE  love  of  praife  is  a  pafiion  deeply  fixed  in  the 
j[  mind  of  every  extraordinary  perfo'n,  and  thole 
who  are  moil  affected  with  it,  feem  moft  to  partake  of 
that  panicle  of  the  divinity  which  diftinguiibes  man- 
kind from  the  inferior  creation.  The  Supreme  Being 
kfelf  is  moft  pleafed  with  praife  and  thankfgiving  ;  the 
ether  part  of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  faults,  whilit  this  is  the  immediate  adoration  of  his 
perfections.  'Twas  an  excellent  obfervation,  that  we 
then  only  defpife  commendation  when  we  ceafe  to  de- 
ierve  it:  and  we  have  ftill  extant  two  orations  of  Tully 
and  Pliny,  fpoken  to  the  greatcft  and  belt  princes  of  all 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the 
greateft  fatisfadion,  what  even  the  moil  difinterelled" 
perfons,  and  at  fo  large  a  diltance  of  time,  cannot  read' 
without  admiration.  Cafar  thought  his  life  confiiled  in. 
the  breath  of  praife,.  when  he  profefied  he  had  lived1, 
long  enough  for  himfelf  when  he  had  for  his  glory. 
Others  have  facrificed  themfelves  for  a  name  which  was 
not  to  begin  till  they  were  de<ui,  giving  away  themfelves 
t£>  purchufe  a  found  which  was  not  to  commence  tul  they 
•were  out  of  hearing:  But  by. merit  and  fuperior  excel- 
Iciiciea  not  only  to  gain,,  but,  \\liilft  living,  to  enjoy  a» 
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great  and  univerfal  reputation,  is  the  laft  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs  which  we  can  hope  for  here.  Bad  characters  are 
difperfed  abroad  with  profufion,  I  hope  for  example 
fake,  and  (as  punimments  are  defigned  by  the  civil 
power)  more  for  the  deterring  the  innocent,  than  the 
challiiing  the  guilty.  The  good  are  lefs  frequent,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  there  are  indeed  fewer  originals  of  this 
Jund  to  copy  after,  or  that,  thro*  the  malignity  of  o\ir 
nature  we  rather  delight  in  the  ridicule  than  the  virtues 
we  find  in  others.  However  it  is  but  jult,  as  well  aplea- 
fing,  even  for  variety,  fometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
reprefentation  of  the  bright  fide  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy  :  The  delire  of  imitation, 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the  practice  of 
what  is  good,  than  the  averfion  we  may  conceive  at 
what  is  blameable  ;  the  one  immediately  directs  you 
what  you  mould  do,  whilft  the  other  only  mews  you 
what  you  mould  avoid  :  And  I  cannot  at  prefent  do  this 
with  more  fatisfaftion,  than  by  endeavouring  to  do  fome 
jullice  to  the  character  of  Manilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  prefent  defign,  to  give  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  Manilius  thro'  all  the  parts  of  his- 
excellent  life  :  I  mail  now  only  draw  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  pafs  over  in  (ilence  the  various  arts,  the  courtly; 
manners,  and  the  undefigning  honeily  by  which  he  at- 
tained the  honours  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now  give 
a  dignity  and  veneration  to  the  eale  he  does  enjoy.  Tis 
here  that  he  looks  back  with  pleafure  on  the  waves  and 
billows  thro'  which  he  has  ileered  to  fo  fair  an  haven  j, 
he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
which  a  great  knowledge  and  ufe  of  mankind  has  dif- 
covered  to  be  the  molt  ufeful  to  them.  Thus  in  his 
private  domeltick  employments  he  is  no  lefs  glorious 
than  in  his  publick  ;  for  'tis  in  reality  a  more  difhcult 
tafk  to  be  confpicuous  in  a  fedentary  inactive  lifc,  than 
in  one  that  is  ipent  in  hurry  and  bulinefs  ;  perfons  en. 
gaged  in  the  later,  like  bodies  violently  agitated,  from 
tiic  fwiftnefs  of  their  motion  have  a  brightnefs  added 
to  them,  which  oftea  vani flies  when  they  are  at  relt ; 
but  if  it  then  Itill  remain,  itrnuft  be  the  Iceds  of  intrin- 
fie  worth  that  thus  ihine  out  without  any  foreign  aid  or 
aiUilance. 

His 
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His  liberality  in  another  might  almoft  bear  the  natne 
of  profufion  ;  he  feems  to  think  it  laudable  even  in  the 
excefs,  like  that  river  which  mofl  enriches  when  it 
overflows  :  Rut  Manih'ns  has  too  perfect  a  tafte  of  the 
pleafure  of  doing  good,  ever  to  let  it  be  out  of  hrs 
power ;  and  for  that  reafon  he  will  have  a  j:ift  ceconorny, 
and  a  fplendid  frugality  at  home,  the  fountain  from 
whence  thofe  flreams  mould  flow  which  he  difperfes  a- 
broad.  He  looks  with  difdain  on  thofe  who  propofe 
their  death,  as  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their 
munificence  ;  he  will  both  fee  and  enjoy  (which  he  then 
does  in  the  higheft  degree)  what  he  beltows  himfelf;  he 
y/ill  be  the  living  executor  of  his  own  bounty,  vvhillt 
they  who  have  the  happinefs  to  be  within  hi:,  care  and 
patronage,  at  once  pray  for  the  continuation  of  his  life, 
and  their  own  good  fortune.  No  cne  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  obligations  ;  he  knows  how,  by  proper  and  be- 
coming methods,  to  raife  himfelf  to  a  Jevel  with  thofe  of 
the  higheit  rank  ;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  fufficient 
warrant  againrr,  the  want  of  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy 
as  to  be  in  the  very  loweft.  One  may  lay  of  him,  as 
Pindar  bids  his  mufe  fay  of  Theron. 


Swear,  that  Theron  fare  has  Jkvern, 
No  one  near  him  Jhould  be  poor 

& 

Fo 

With  an 


No  one  near  him  Jbould  be  poor. 

•wear,  that  none  e'er  had  fuch  a  graceful  art,  ") 

ortnae's  free-gifts  as  freely  to  impart,  > 

^ith  an  uncn-~utous  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart .  J 


Never  did  Aiticus  fucceed  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
verfal  love  and  eiteem  of  all  men  ;  nor  ileer  with  more 
fuccefs  between. the  extremes  of  two  contending  parties. 
•*Tis  his  peculiar  happineft,  tha*  while  he  efpoufes  neither 
with  an  intemperate  zeal,  he  is  not  only  admired,  but, 
what  is  a  more  rare  and  unulual  felicity,  he  is  be- 
loyed  and  carefled  by  both  ;  and  I  never  yet  faw  any 
perfon  of  whatever  age  or  fex,  but  was  immediately 
Itruck  with  the  merit  of  Manilius.  There  are  many  who 
are  acceptable  to  fome  particular  perfons,  whilit  the  reft 
of  mankind  look  upon  them  with  coldnefs  and  indiffe- 
rence ;  but  he  is  the  firft  vvhofe  entire  good  fortune  it  is 
ever  to  pleak  and  to  bepleafed,  where-ever  he  comes  to  be 

admired, 
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admired,  and  where-ever  he  is.  abfent  to  be  lamented- 
His  merit  fares  like  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which  are 
either  feen  with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  lealt  no  one 
dare  own  he  has  no  tafte  for  a1  competition  which  has 
received  fo  univerfal  an  applaufe.  Envy  and  malice  find 
ir  againft  their  intereft  to  indulge  ilander  and  obloquy. 
Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract  from,  as  for  a  friend 
to  add  to  his  praife.  An  attempt  upon  his  reputation 
is  a  fure  leffening  of  one's  own  ;  and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  injure  him,  which  is  to  refufe  him  his  juft  com- 
mendations, and  be  obltinately  filent. 

it  is  below  him  to  catch  the  fight  with  any  care  of 
diefs :  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem  of  his  mind. 
It  is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected  ;  he  knows  that  gold 
and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the  opinion  which 
all  have  of  his  merit,  and  that  he  gives  a  luftre  to  the 
plainelt  drefs,  whilft  'tis  impoflible  the  richeft  mould 
communicate  any  to  him.  He  is  llill  the  principal  figure 
in  the  room  :  He  firft  engages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were 
fome  point  of  light  which  fhone  ftronger  upon  him  than 
on  any  other  perfon. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  ftory  of  the  famous  Bujfy 
JAmboife,  who  at  an  afTembly  at  court,  where  every  one; 
appeared  with  the  utmoit  magnificence,  relying  upon 
his  own  fuperior  behaviour,  inilead  of  adorning  himielf 
like  the  reit,  put  on  that  day  a  plain  fuit  of  clothes, 
and  dreffed  all  his  fervants  in  the  moii  coltly  gay  ha- 
bits he  could  procure :  The  event  was,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  court  were  fixed  upon  him,  all  the  reft  looked 
like  his  attendants,  whilft  he  alone  had  the  air  of  a  per- 
fon of  quality  and  diitindtion. 

Like  Arijlippust  whatever  fhape  or  condition  he  appears 
in,  it  {till  fits  free  and  eafy  upon  him  ;  but  in  fome 
part  of  his  character,  'tis  true,  he  differs  from  Irim  ;  for 
as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  largenefs  of  his  prefent 
circumitances,  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment  has  fo  far 
corrected  the  inclinations  of  his  ambition,  that  he  wiir 
not  trouble  himfelf  with  either  the  defires  or  purfuits  of 
-any  thing  beyond  his  prefent  enjoyments. 

A  thoufand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  upon  every 
occafion,  and  they  are  always  fo  juft  and  natural,  that  it 
is  im'poffible  to  think  he  was  at  the  kail  pains  to  looker 

thenu 
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them.  One  would  think  it  was  the  daemon  of  good 
thoughts  that  discovered  to  him  thofe  treafures,  which 
he  muft  have  blinded  others  from  feeing,  they  lay  fo  di- 
reftly  in  their  way.  Nothing  can  equal  the  pleafure  is 
taken  in  hearing  him  fpeak,  but  the  fatisfaftion  one 
receives  in  the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  the  dif- 
cparfe  of  others.  His  looks  are  a  filent  commendation 
of  what  is  good  and  praife-worthy,  and  a  fecret  reproof 
to  what  is  licentious  and  extravagant.  He  knows  how 
to  appear  free  and  open  without  danger  of  intrufion,  and 
to  be  cautious  without  feeming  referved.  The  gravity 
of  his  converfation  is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  gaiety  of  it  is  temper'd  with  fomething 
that  is  initruclive,  as  well  as  barely  agreeable.  Thus 
with  him  you  are  fure  not  to  be  merry  at  the  expence  of 
your  reafon,  nor  ferious  with  the  lofs  of  your  good-hu- 
jnour ;  but,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  his  temper,  they 
either  go  together,  or  perpetually  fucceed  each  other. 
In  £ne,  his  whole  behaviour  is  eqaally  diftantfrom  con- 
ftraint  and  negligence,  and  he  commands  your  refpeft, 
whilft  he  gains  your  heart. 

There  is  in  h'is  whole  carriage  fuch  an  engaging  foft- 
nefs,  that  one  cann»t  perfuade  one's  felf  he  is  ever  ac- 
tuated by  thofe  rougher  paffions,  which  where-ever  they 
find  place,  feldom  fail  of  mewing  themfelves  in  the  out- 
ward demeanor  of  the  perfons  they  belong  to  :  But  his 
conltituticn  is  a  juil  temperature  between  indolence  on 
cue  hand  and  violence  on  the  other.  He  is  mild  and 
gentle,  where-ever  his  affairs  will  give  him  leave  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations ;  but  yet  never  failing  to  exert 
himfelf  with  vigour  and  refolution  in  the  fervice  of  his 
prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend.  2 


Wednefday, 
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E rat  bcmo  ir.genicfus,  aettttes,  acer,  &  qui  plurimum  & 
fall's  baleret  &  fellis,  nee  canderis  minus. 

Plin.  Epift. 

He  was  an  ingenious,  pleafant  fellow,  and  one  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  wit  and  fatire,  with  an  equal  fliare  of 
good -humour. 

MY  paper  is  in  a  kind  a  letter  of  news,  but  k 
regards  rather  what  pafics  in  the  world  of  con- 
\erfation  than  that  of  buf:nefs.  I  am  very  forry  tint 
1  have  at  prefent  a  circumftance  before  me,  which  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relifh  for 
gaiety,  wit,  mirth  or  humour  ;  I  mean  the  death  of 
poor  Dick  Eajlciurt.  I  have  been  obliged  to  him  for  fo 
many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a  fmall  recom- 
pe;  ce,  tho'  all  I  can  give  him,  to  pafs  a  moment  or  two 
in  fadnefs  for  the  lols  of  fo  agreeable  a  man.  Poor 
Eaftcourt  !  the  laft  time  I  faw  him,  we  were  plotting 
to  mew  the  town  his  great  capacity  for  ailing  in  his 
full  light,  by  introducing  him  as  dilating  to  a  fet  of 
young  players,  in  what  manner  to  fpeak  this  fentence, 

and  utter  t'other  paffion He  had  fo  exquifite  a  dif- 

cerning  of  what  was  defeflive  in  any  objeft  before  him, 
that  in  an  inftant  he  could  {hew  you  the  ridiculous  fide 
of  what  would  pals  lor  beautiful  and  juit,  even  to  men 
of  no  ill  judgment,  before  he  had  pointed  at  the  failure. 
He  was  no  lefs  fkilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty  ;  and, 
1  dare  fay,  there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can 
repeat  more  well-turn'd  compliments,  as  well  as  fmart 
repartees  of  Mr.  Ea/tccurt's,  than  of  any  other  man  in 
England.  This  was  eafily  to  be  obfervcd  in  his  inimita- 
ble faculty  of  telling  a  ilory,  in  which  he  would  throw 
in  natural  and  unexpected  incidents  to  make  his  court 
to  one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part  of  the  company  t 
Then  h?.\vouU  vn.jy  the  ufage  he  gave  them,  according 
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as  he  faw  them  bear  kind  or  tharp  language.  He  had 
the  knack  to  raife  up  a  pen  live  temper,  and  mortify  an 
impertinently  rjay  one,  with  the  nioft  agreeable  fkill  ima- 
ginable. There  are  a  thoufand  things  which  crowd  into 
my  memory,  which  make  me  too  much  concerned  to 
tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet,  holding  up  the  flcull  which 
the  grave-digger  threw  to  him,  with  an  account  that 
it  was  the  head  of  the  king's  jefter,  falls  into  very 
pleafmg  reflections,  and  cries  out  to  his  companion, 

Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  /  km--uj  him,  Horatio,  a.  fellow  of 
infnite  jejt,  of  moft  excellent  fancy  ;  he  hath  borne  me  on 
his  Lack  a  thoufand  times  :  And  now  bow  abhorred  hi  my 
imagination  it  is  !  my  gorge  rifes  at  it.  Here  hung  thofe 
lips  that  I  ha<ve  kijfed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  y;ur  fongs,  your  jlafats  of 
merriment  that  were  ivont  to  fet  the  table  on  a  roar  ? 
Not  one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ?  quite  chap  fallen  ? 
Now  get  you  to  my  lady^s  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 
faint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  Jhe  mujl  come.  Make 
her  laugh  at  that. 

It  is  an  infolence  natural  to.  the  wealthy,  to  affix,  33 
much  as  in  them  lies>  the  character  of  a  man  to  his  cir- 
cumftances.  'Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praife 
faintly  the  good  qualities  of  thofe  below  them,  and  fay, 
it  is  very  extraordinary  in  fuch  a  man  as  he  is,  or  the 
like,  when  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  value  of 
him  whofe  lownefs  upbraids  their  exaltation.  It  is  to 
this  humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be  afcribed,  that  a  quick 
>vit  in  converfation,  a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergen- 
cy that  could  arife,  and  a  moil  blamelefs  inoffenfive  be- 
haviour could  not  raife  this  man  above  being  received 
only  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  divcr- 
fion.  But  he  was  as  eafy  under  that  condition,  as  a  man 
of  fo  exceilent  talents  was  capable,  and  fince  they  \vc,;id 
have  it,  that  to  divert  was  his  bufinefs,  he  did  it  with 
all  the  feeming  alacrity  imaginable,  tho'  it  ilung  him  to 
die  heart  that  it  was  his  bufmefs.  Men  oi  fenfe,  who 
could  tati^'his  excellencies,  were  well  fatisfied  to  let 
him  lead  the  way  in  converfation,  and  play  after  his  own 
manner ;  but  fools  who  provoked  him  to  mimicry,  found 
he  had  the  indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expence, 
vv]ve-cal,led  fcr  it,  aad.  he  would  ihew  the  form  of  con- 
ceited 
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celled  heavy  fellows  as  jefts  to  the  company  at  their 
own  requeib,  in  revenge  for  interrupting  him  from  being 
a  companion  to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jeller. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this  memorable 
companion,  was  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  per- 
fons  and  fentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of 
their  faces,  and  manner  of  thefr  geltures,  but  he  would 
in  his  narration  fall  into  their  very  way  of  thinking, 
and  this  when  he  recounted  paflage.s,  wherein  men  of 
the  belt  wits  were  concerned,  as  well  as  fuch  wherein 
were  re'prefented  men  of  the  loweft  rank  of  underiland- 
ing.  It  is  certainly  as  great  an  initance  of  felt-love  to  a 
v.vaknefs,  to  be  impatient  of  being  mimick'd,  ai  any 
can  be  imagined.  There  were  none  but  the  vain,  the 
formal,  the  proud,  or  thofe  who  were  incapable  of. 
amending  their  faults,  that  dreaded  him  ;  to  others  he 
was  in  the  highell  degree  pleafing ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  fatisfa&ion  of  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tafted  io 
much,  as  having  got  over  an  impatience  of  my  feeing 
myfelf  in  the  air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have  difpleafeu 
him.  It  is  indeed  to  his  exquifite  talent  this  way,  more 
than  any  philofophy  I  could  read  on  the  fubjett,  that 
my  pedon  is  very  little  of  my  care ;  and  it  is  indifferent . 
to  me  what  is  faid  of  my  fhape,  my  air,  my  manner, 
my  fpeech,  or  my  addrefs.  It  is  to  poor  Eajlcourt  I 
chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  happinefs  of  think- 
ing nothing  a  diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  de- 
pravity of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  furprifed  me  as  any  thing  in  nature, 
to  have  it  frequently  laid,  that  he  was  not  a  good  player  : 
But  that  muft  be  owing  to  a  partiality  for  former  actors 
in  the  parts  in  which  he  fucceeded  them,  and  judging 
by  comparifon  of  what  was  liked  before,  rather  than 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  When  a  man  of  his  wit 
and  fmartnefs  could  put  on  an  utter  abfence  of  common 
ienfe  in  his  face,  as  he  did  in  the  character  of  Bullfinch, 
in  the  Northern  Lnfs,  and  an  air  of  infipid  cunning  and 
vivacity  in  the  character  of  P 'ounce ,  in  'The  Tender  Huf- 
Land,  it  is  folly  to  difpute  his  capacity  and  fuccefs,  as 
he  was  an  aftor. 

Poor  Eaftcturt !  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at  reft, 
thou  wilt  no  more  diiluib  their  admiration  of  their  dear 
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felves,  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge  ia  raifmg  the 
mirth  of  ftupids,  who  know  nothiyg  of  thy  merit,  for 
thy  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  run  into 
reflections  upon  our  mortality,  when  dillurbers  of  the 
world  are  laid  at  reft,  but  to  take  no  notice  when  they 
who  can  pleafe  and  divert  are  pulled  from  us  :  But  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  the  lofs  of  fuch  talents  as 
the  man  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking  was  mailer  of,  a  more 
melancholy  initancc  of  mortality  than  the  difTolution  of 
perfons  of  never  fo  high  characters  in  the  world,  wh®fe 
pretenfions  were  that  they  were  noify  and  mifchievous. 

But  I  mufl  grow  more  fuccinft,  and  as  a  SPEC- 
TAT  o  R,  give  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,, 
who,  in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age  before 
•him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.  I  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  converfation.  His 
fortune  expofed  him  to  an  obfequioufnefs  towards  Wie 
woril  fort  of  company,  but  his  excellent  qualities  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  making  the  belt  figure  in  the  molt 
refined.  I  have  been  prefent  with  him  among  men  of 
the  molt  delicate  tafte  a  whole  night,  and  have  known 
him  (for  he  faw  it  was  defired)  keep  the  difcourfe  to 
himfelf  the  moft  part  of  it,  and  maintain  his  good  hu- 
mour with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  fo  delightful, 
without  offence  to  any  perfon  or  thing  upon  earth,  ftiii 
•preferving  the  diftance  his  circumitances  obliged  him 
to ;  I  fay»  I  have  feen  him  do  all  this  in  fuch  a  charming 
manner,  that  I  am  fure  none  of  thofe  I  hint  at  will  read 
this,  without  ghinghim  fome  farrow  for  their  abundant 
xairth,  and  one  gum  of  tears  for  fo  many  buries  of 
laughter.  I  wilh  it  were  any  honour  to  the  pleafant 
creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too  muci  fuffufed 
to  let  me  go  on  T 
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Thurfday,  Auguft  28. 


Detrakere  aliquid  alter!,  £5*  bominem  bominis  incommode 
J'uum  augers  commodumy  magis  eft  contra  naturam  juam 
Mori,  quam  faujicrtas,  quam  dolor,  quam  c<etera  qu& 
pojjiint  aut  corpori  accidcre,  ant  rebus  externis.  Tull. 

To  detract  from  other  men,  and  turn  their  difadvantages 
to  our  own  profit,  is  more  contrary  to  nature,  than 
death,  poverty?  or  grief,  »r  any  thing  which  can  affect 
our  bodies,  or  external  circumftances. 

I  AM  perfuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  prin- 
ciples, who  would  fcek  after  great  places,  were  it 
not  rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in  their  hands  of 
obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  thofe  whom  they 
look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure  wealth  and 
honour  for  themfelves.  To  an  honeit  mind  the  bell  per- 
quifites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages  ic  gives  a  man  of 
doing  good. 

Thofe  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  and 
are  the  inftruments  by  which  th«y  aft,  have  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  companion  and 
benevolence,  than  their  fuperiors  themfelves.  Thefe 
men  know  every  little  cafe  that  is  to  come  before  the 
great  man,  and  if  they  are  pofleffed  with  honeft  minds, 
will  confider  poverty  as  a  recommendation  in  theperfon 
who  applies  himfelf  to  them,  and  make  the  juilice  of 
his  caitie  the  moll  powerful  folicitor  in  his  behalf.  A 
man  of  this  temper,  when  he  is  in  a  poll  of  bufmefs,  be- 
comes a  bleliing  to  the  public :  He  patronizes  the  or- 
phan and  the  widow,  aflitts  the  friendlefs,  and  guides  the 
ignorant :  He  does  not  rejeft  the  perfon's  pretenfion% 
who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refule  do- 
i.ng  a  good  office  for  a  man  becaufe  he  cannot  pay  the 
fee  of  it.  lu  fhort,  tho'  he  regulates  hunfelf  in  all  hi« 
pro«ecd:ngs  hyjuitice  and  equity,  he  Jinds  a  thoufand 
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occafions  for  all  the  good-natured  offices  of  generality 
and  companion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  fuch  a  place  of  truft,  who  is  of  a 
four  untraftable  nature,  or  has  any  other  paflion  that 
makes  him  uneafy  to  thofe  who  approach  him.  Rough- 
nefs  of  temper  is  apt  to  difcountenance  the  timorous 
or  modeft.  The  proud  man  difcourages  thofe  from  ap- 
proaching him,  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who 
moil  want  his  afliftance.  The  impatient  man  will  not 
give  himfelf  time  to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that 
lies  before  him.  An  officer  with  one  or  more  of  thefe 
unbecoming  qualities,  is  fometimes  looked  upon  as  a. 
proper  perfon  to  keep  off  impertinence  and  felicitation 
from  his  fupericr  ;  and  this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  that  can 
never  atone  for  the  injuflice  which  may  very  often  .arife 
from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities,  which  render 
a  man  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  place  of  truft.  The  firil  of 
thefe  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  commits  innume- 
rable cruelties  without  defign.  The  maxim  which  fe- 
veral  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  conduct  in  ordinary 
life,  mould  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in  office,  never  to 
think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to- 
day. A  man  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be  done 
is  guilty  of  injuftice  fo  long  as  he  defers  it.  The  dif- 
patch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the 
folicitor  as  the  good  office  itfelf.  In  fhort,  if  a  man 
compared  the  inconveniences  which  another  fuffers  by 
his  delays,  with  the  trifling  motives  and  advantages 
which  he  himfelf  may  reap  by  fuch  a  delay,  he  would 
never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which  very  often  does  an  ir- 
reparable prejudice  to  the  perfon  who  depends  upon  him, 
and  which  might  be  remedied  with  little  trouble  to  him- 
felf. 

But  in  the  laft  place  there  is  no  man  fo  improper  to 
be  employed  in  bufmefs,  as  he  who  is  in  any  degree  ca- 
pable of  corruption  ;  and  fuch  an  one  is  the  man,  who 
upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  receives  more  than  what 
is  the  ftated  and  unqueftioned  fee  of  his  office.  Gratifi- 
cations, tokens  of  thankfulnefs,  difpatch  money,  and 
the  like  fpecious  terms,  are  the  pretences  under  which 
corruption  very  frequently  fheUers  itfelf.  An  honeft  man 
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will  however  look  on  all  thefe  methods  as  unjuflifiable, 
and  will  enjoy  himfelf  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that 
is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation,  than  in  an  over- 
grown  eftate  that  is  canker'd  with  the  acquifitions  of  ra- 
pine and  exa&ion.  Were  all  our  offices  difcharged  with 
fuch  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  mould  not  fee  men  in  all 
ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth  with  the  abilities 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanick.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  fuch  a  corruption  proceeds  chiefly 
from  mens  employing  the  firft  that  offer  themfelves,  or 
thofe  who  have  the  character  of  fhrewd  worldly  men, 
jnltead  of  fearching  out  fuch  as  have  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  have  been  trained  up  in  the  ftudies  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  men  of  learning  who  take 
to  buiinefs,  difcharge  it  generally  with  greater  honeity 
than  men  of  the  world.  The  chief  reafon  for  it  I  take 
to  be  as  follows.  A  man  that  has  fpent  his  youth  in 
reading,  has  been  ufed  to  find  virtue  extolled,  and  vice 
ftigmatized.  A  man  that  has  part  his  time  in  the  world, 
has  often  feen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  difcountenanc'd. 
Extortion,  rapine,  and  injuftice,  which  are  branded  with 
infamy  in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world  ; 
while  feveral  qualities  which  are  celebrated  in  authors, 
as  generoftty,  ingenuity  and  good-nature,  impoverish 
and  ruin  him.  This  cannot  but  have  a  proportionable 
effedl  on  men,  whofe  tempers  and  principles  are  equally 
good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  leaft  this  advantage  in  employing 
men  of  learning  and  parts  in  bufmefs,  that  their  profpe- 
rity  would  fit  more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we 
mould  not  fee  many  worthlefs  perfons  Ihot  up  into  the 
greatelt  figures  of  life.  O 
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Turpe  eft  difficile;  habere  nugas, 
£t  Jlultus  labor  eft  ineptiarum, 

Mart.  Epig.  86.  1.  z.  v.  9. 

'Tis  folly  only,  and  defeft  of  fenfe, 
Turns  tiifles  into  things  of  conference. 

I  Have  been  very  often  difappointed  of  late  years, 
when  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  claffick 
author,  I  have  found  above  half  the  volume  taken  up 
with  various  readings.  When  I  have  expedtcd  to  meet 
with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  paffage  in  a  Latin 
poet,  I  have  only  been  informed,  that  fuch  or  fuch  an- 
cient manufcripts  for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of  fome  o- 
ther  notable  difcovery  of  the  like  importance.  Indeed, 
when  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  fenfe,  or  a 
new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it  ;  but  when  he  only  entertains  us  with 
the  feveral  ways  of  fpeliing  the  fame  word,  and  gathers 
together  the  various  blunders  and  miitakes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  different  tranfcribers,  they  only  take  up  the 
tim«  of  the  learned  readers,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant.  I  have  often  fancied  with  myfelf  how 
enraged  an  old  Latin  author  would  be,  mould  he  fee 
the  feveral  abfurdities  in  fenfe  and  grammar,  which  are 
imputed  to  him  by  fome  or  other  of  thefe  various 
readings.  In  one  he  fpeaks  nonfenfe  ;  in  another  makes 
ufe  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of  :  And  indeed 
there  is  fcarce  a  folecifm  in  writing  which  the  bell  au- 
thor is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read 
him  in  the  words  of  fome  manufcript,  which  the  labo- 
rious editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  work. 

I  queilicn  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will 
be  very  curious  to  underltand  what  it  is  that  I  have 

been 
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been  hitherto  talking  of;  I  (hall  therefore  give  them 
a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to  write  after 
the  manner  of  feveral  perfons  who  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  the  republick  of  letters.  To  this  end  we  will 
fuppofe  that  the  following  fong  is  an  old  ode,  which  I 
prefent  to  the  publick  in  a  new  edition,  with  the  feveral 
various  readings  which  I  find  of  it  in  former  editions, 
and  in  ancient  manufcripts.  Thofe  who  cannot  relifh  the 
various  readings,  will  perhaps  rind  their  account  in  the 
fong,  which  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing, 

Nor  e'er  vjould  fettle  in  my  bean  ; 
prom  beauty  Jtill  to  beauty  ranging^ 

In  ev'rji  face  I  found  a  dart. 

"Iwas  firjt  a  (harm:  -:g  Jhape  enjlav'd  mt> 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  Jiroke  : 
'Till  by  her  ivit  Corinna  fav\d  met 

tfnd  all  my  former  fetters,  broke. 

But  now  a  long  and  lafting  anguijh 

For  Belvidcra  /  endure ; 
Hourly  1  figh  and  hourly  languijb. 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  falfe  unconftant  lover, 

After  a  thovfand  beauties  Jho-wn, 
Does  nevj  Jurprifeng  charms  dif cover, 

And  finds  variety  in  one. 

Various  Readings. 

Stanza  the  firft,  verfe  the  firft.  And  changing}  The  and 
in  fome  manufcripts  is  written  thus,  Sff,  but  that  in  the 
Cotton  library  writes  it  in  three  diilinct  letters. 

Verfe  the  fecund,  Nor  e'er  would  ]  Aldus  reads  it 
ever  'would ;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have 
reilored  it  to  the  genuine  reading,  by  obferving  that 
Jynterejis  wluch  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant  trau- 
icribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heart.]  Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  heart. 
N  2  Verfe 
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Verfe  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.~\  The  Vatican  ma- 
nufcript  for  /  reads  it,  but  this  muft  have  been  the 
hallucination  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  probably  miftook 
the  dam  of  the  /  for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  fecond,  verfe  the  fecond.  The  fatal  flroke.'] 
Scioppius,  Salma/ius,  and  many  others,  for  the  read  a, 
but  I  have  ftuck  to  the  ufual  reading. 

Verfe  the  third,  Till  by  her  w//.]  Some  manufcripts 
have  it  his  wit,  others  your,  others  their  wit.  But  as  I 
And  Corinna  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  au- 
thors, I  cannot  doubt  but  it  mould  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verfe  the  firft.  A  long  and  lofting 
finguijh.~\  The  German  man ufcript  reads  a  lafting  paffion, 
but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verfe  the  fecond.  For  Belvidera  /  endure.']  Did  not 
all  the  manufcripts  reclaim,  I  mould  change  Belvidera 
into  Pelvidera  ;  Pelvis  being  ufed  by  feveral  of  the  an- 
cient comic  writers  for  a  looking-glafs,  by  which  meaas 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  very  vifible,  and  Pelvidera. 
will  fignify  a  lady,  who  often  looks  in  her  glafs  ;  as 
indeed  ihe  had  very  good  reafon,  if  me  had  all  thofe 
beauties  which  our  poet  here  aferibes  to  her. 

Verfe  the  third.  Hourly  I  fight  and  hourly  languijh.'] 
-Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and  others  nightly  ; 
the  1  aft  has  great  authorities  of  its  fide. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure.  ~\  The  elder  Stevens 
reads  nuoMttet  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verfe  the  fecond.  After  a  tboufand 
beauties. ,]  In  feveral  copies  we  meet  with  a  hundred 
beauties,  by  the  ufual  error  of  the  tranfcribers,  who 
probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not  tafte  enough 
to  know  that  the  word  thoufand  was  ten  times  a  greater 
compliment  to  the  poet's  miftrefs  than  an  hundred. 

Verfe  the  fourth.  And  finds  variety  in  one.']  Moft  of 
the  ancient  manufcripts  have  it  in  two.  Indeed  fo  many 
of  them  concur  in  this  laft  reading,  that  1  am  very 
much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There 
are  but  two  reafons  which  incline  me  to  the  reading  as 
I  have  publifhed  it :  Firft,  becaufe  the  rhime  ;  and,  fe- 
ccndly,  becaufe  the  fenfe  is  preferved  by  it.  It  might 
likevvife  proceed  from  the  ofcitancy  of  tranfcribers,  who, 
to  difpatch  their  work  the  fooner,  ul'ed  to  write  all 

numbers 
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numbers  in  cypher,  anil  feeing'the  figure  i  followed  by 
a  little  daih  of  the  pen,,  as  is  cuftomary  in  old  inanu- 
fcripts,  they  perhaps  iniitook  the  dalh  for  a  iecoud 
figure,  and  by  carting  up  both  together,  compofcd  out 
of  them  the  figure  ?..  But  this  I  fliall  leave  to  the 
learned,  withput  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter  of 
ib  great  uncertainty.  C 

Saturday,  Augufl  30. 


'En  eAff.W  %%•*   Ta-,    <r'o$&,  i%et»  @u>v.  Euripid. 

The  wife  with  hope  fupport  the  pains  of  life. 

. 

'  I  ^  H  E  time  prefent  feldom  affords  fufficient  employ - 
,£.  nient  to  the  mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or 
pleafure,  love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life  to  keep  the  foul  in  conftant  adlion,  and 
fupply  an  immediate  excrciie  to  its  faculties.  In  order* 
therefore,  to  remedy  this  defesft,  that  the  mind  may  not 
want  bufmefs,  but  always  have  materials  for  thinking, 
fhe  is  endowed  with  certain  powers,  that  can  recal  what 
is  paffed,  and  anticipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  memory, 
is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  have  nothing 
prefent.  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  thofe  repofitories  in 
feveral  animals  that  are  filled  with  ftores  of  their  former 
food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when  their  prefent 
paiiure  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  mo- 
ments, and  prevents  any  chafms  of  thought  by  ideas 
of  what  is  pa/i,  we  have  other  faculties  that  agitate  and 
employ  her  for  what  is  to  come.  Thefe  are  the  paffions 
of  hope  and  fear. 

By  thefe  two  paffions  we  reach  forward  into  futurity, 

and  bring    up   to    our    prefent   thoughts    objedb  Uv.'.t 

lie  hid  in  the  remotelt  depths  of  time.     We  fatter  mi- 

N  3  fery, 
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fery,  and  enjoy  happinefs,  before  they  are  in  being  ;  \ve 
can  fet  the  fun  and  itars  forward,  or  lofe  fight  of  them 
by  wandring  into  thofe  retired  parts  of  eternity,  when 
the  heavens  and  earth  /hall  be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  exiftence  of 
a  creature  is  to  be  circumlcribed  by  time,  whofe 
thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I  fhall,  in  this  paper,  confine 
myfelf  to  that  particular  paflion  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  hope. 

Our  aclual  enjoyments  are  fo  few  and  tranfient,  that 
man  would  be  a  verv  milerable  Being,  were  he  not  en- 
cowed  with  this  paiiion,  which  gives  him  a  tafte  of  thofe 
good  things  tliat  may  pcfflbly  come  into  his  pofleflion. 
H'e  jloiJd  hope  for  e^:>j  thing  that  is  good,  fays  the  old 
poet  LJOIU,  becauje  tktre  is  vetoing  which  may  not  be 
htjped  fcrt  and  nothing  but  t^bat  the  Gcdi  are  able  to  give 
us.  Hope  quickens  all  the  itill  parts  of  life,  and  keeps 
the  mind  awake  in  her  rroit  remits  and  indolent  hours. 
It  gives  habitual  ferenity  and  good  humour.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  1  ,ul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens 
her,  when  ihe  dots  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain 
eafy,  and  labour  pleafar r. 

Beude  thefe  feveral  .dvantages  which  rife  from  hope, 
there  is  another  which  i  none  of  the  leaft,  and  that  is, 
its  great  efficacy  in  prelei  ving  us  from  fetting  too  high 
a  value  on  prefent  enjoyments.  The  faying  of  C<efar 
is  very  well  known.  Yv  hen  he  had  given  away  all  his 
eitate  in  gratuities  amoitgft  his  friends,  one  of  them  afked 
\vnat  he  Had  left  for  himfelf ;  to  which  that  great  man 
replied,  Hope.  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered  him 
from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  polfe/Ted  of,  and 
turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  fomething  more  valuable 
that  he  had  in  view.  I  queftion  not  but  every  reader 
will  draw  a  moral  from  ;his  ftory,  and  apply  it  to  him- 
lelf  without  my  direction. 

The  old  ilory  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of  the 
learned  btlicve  was  ianr.td  among  the  Heathens  upon 
the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  ihews  us  how  deplo- 
rable a  itate  they  thought  the  prefent  life,  without  hope  : 
To  fet  forth  the  utmoit  condition  of  mifery  they  tell  us, 
that  our  forefather,  according  to  the  Pagan  theology, 
had  a  great  veilel  preiented  ham  by  Panacra  ;  Upon  his 

liking 
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lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  fays  the  fable,  there  flew  out 
all  the  calamities  and  diftempers  incident  to  men,  from 
vvhich,  till  that  time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt. 
Hope,  who  had  been  inclofed  in  the  cup  with  fo  much 
bad  company,  inftead  of  flying  off  with  the  reft,  ftuck 
fo  clofe  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  fhut  down  upon 
her. 

I  fhall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have  hi- 
therto faid.  Firft,  that  no  kind  of  life  is  fo  happy  as 
that  which  is  full  of  hope,  efpecially  when  the  hope 
is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  objeft  of  it  is  of  an 
exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to  make  the  per- 
fon  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  propofition  mull  be 
very  evident  to  thofe  who  confider  how  few  are  the 
prefent  enjoyments  of  the  moft  happy  man,  and  how 
infufficient  to  give  him  an  intire  iatisfa&ion  and  ac-^ 
quiefcence  in  them. 

My  next  obfervation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life  is  that 
which  inoft  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  hope,  and  fuch 
an  one  as  is  fixed  on  objefts  that  are  capable  of  making  us 
entirely  happy.  This  hope  in  a  religious  man  is  much 
more  fure  and  certain  than  the  hope  of  any  temporal 
blefling,  as  it  is  ftrengthened  not  only  by  reafon,  but  by 
faith.  It  has  at  the  fame  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed 
on  that  Hate,  which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of  it  the 
moft  full  and  the  moft  complete  happinefs. 

I  have  before  fhewn  how  the  influence  of  hope  in 
general  fweetens  life,  and  makes  our  prefent  condition 
fupportable,  if  not  pleafing ;  but  a  religious  hope  has 
ftill  greater  advantages.  It  does  not  only  bear  up  the 
mind  under  her  fufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in 
diem,  as  they  may  be  the  instruments  of  procuring  her 
the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewife  this  advantage  above  any 
other  kind  of  hope,  lhat  it  is  able  to  revive  the  dying 
man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  only  with  fecret  comfort 
and  refrefhment,  but  fometimes  with  rapture  and  tranf- 
port.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilft  the  f">ui  iprings 
forward  with  delight  to  the  great  object  which  ihe  has 
always  had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expec- 
tation of  being  re-united  to  her  in  a  glorkws  and  joyful 
refurrecUon. 

N  4  1  mall 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  efTay  with  thofe  emphatical 
expreffions  of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  Pfalmill  made 
ufe  of  in  the  midft  of  thofe  dangers  and  adverfities 
which  furrounded  him ;  for  the  following  paffage  had 
its  prefent  and  perfonal,  as  well  as  its  future  and  pro- 
phetick  fenfe.  I  ba--ue  fet  the  Lord  a/rvajs  before  me  ; 
Eecaufe  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  Jfjall  not  be  moved, 
therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  my 
Jlejh  alfo  Jhall  reft  in  hope.  For  thou  --wilt  not  have  my  foul 
in  Lett,  neither  wilt  thou  fuffer  thine  holy  one  to  fee  cor- 
r,tptic,n.  Thou  ivilt  Jhenu  me  the  path  of  life  :  in  thy 
preface  is  fulncfs  cf  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
fhafures  for  evermore.  C 
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Solamenque  maii    •  Virg.  &n.  3.  v.  660. 

This  only  folace  his  hard  fortune  fends.      DRYDEV. 

I  Received  fome  time  ago  a  propofal,  which  had  a 
preface  to  it,  wherein  the  author  difconrfed  at  large 
of  the  innumerable  objects  of  charity  in  a  nation,  and 
admonifhed  the  rich,  who  were  afflided  with  any  dif- 
temper  of  body,  particularly  to  regard  the  poor  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  affliction,  and  confine  their  tenderneis 
to  them,  fiqce  it  is  impofiible  to  affiil  all  who  are 
prefented  to  them.  The  propofer  had  been  relieved 
from  a  malady  in  his  eyes  by  an  operation  performed 
by  Sir  William  Read,  and  being  a  man  of  condition, 
had  taken  a  refolution  to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men 
during  their  lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great  bleffing. 
This  misfortune  is  fo  very  great  and  unfrequent,  that 
one  would  think,  an  eftablifhment  for  all  the  poor  un- 
der it  might  be  eafily  accomplimed,  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  few  others  to  thofe  wealthy  who  are  in  the 

fame 
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fame  calamity.  However,  the  thought  of  the  propofer 
arofe  from  a  very  good  motive,  and  the  parcelling  of 
ourfelves  out,  as  called  to  particular  acts  of  beneficence, 
would  be  a  pretty  cement  of  fociety  and  virtue.  It 
is  the  ordinary  foundation  for  mens  holding  a  commerce 
with  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar,  that  they  agree 
in  the  fame  fort  of  pleafurc  ;  and  fure  it  may  alfo  be 
fome  reafon  for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  common 
dillrefs.  If  ail  the  rich  who  are  lame  in  the  gout,  from 
a  life  of  eafe,  pleafure  and  luxury,  would  help  thofe 
few  who  have  it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleafure,  and. 
add  a  fj\v  of  fuch  laborious  men,  who  are  become  lame 
from  unhappy  blows,  falls,  or  other  accidents  of  age  or 
ficknefs ;  I  fay,  would  fuch  gouty  perfons  adminiftcr 
to  the  neceflities  of  men  difabled  like  themfelves,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a  behaviour  would  be  the  belt 
julep,  cordial,  and  anodyne  in  the  feverim,  faint  and. 
tormenting  viciflitudes  of  that  miferable  diflemper. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  other,  both  bodily  and 
intellectual  evils.  Thefe  daffes  of  charity  would  cer- 
tainly bring  down  blefiings  upon  an  age  and  people*; 
and  if  men  were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this 
world,  againfl  all  fcnfe  of  the  commerce  which  ought 
to  be  among  them,  it  would  not  be  an  unrcafonable 
bill  for  a  poor  man  in  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated  by 
want  and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  tick  alderman  alter 
this  form  : 

Mr.  Bafil  Plenty,. 
SIR, 

O  U  have  tbe  gcut  and  ftone;  m-ilh  fixly. 
thoufand  pound  jhrl'wg  ;  /  have  the  gctit 
and  Ji  cue,  not  ivortb  one  farthing  ;  1  Jhall 
pray  for  yen,  and  defire  you  ivculti  pay  the 
bt'.ai\;-  :-\';\>:lj  jbilltngs  far  *v^iue  rt&i'Utd 
fraa, 

Cripple-Gate,  SIR, 

.Att<r.  zu,  1712        .  Your  humble  fervanr, 

Lazarus  H-fcfuL 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  fuggell  tu  him  tl.e 
leaformblencfs  of  iuch   correfpondeiiui,   and 
N  5 
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them  into  a  thoufand  forms  ;  but  I  fhall  clofe  this  as  I 
began  upon  the  ftjhjeft  of  biindnefs.  The  following 
letter  fecms  to  be  written  by  a  man  of  learning,  who  is 
returned  to  his  fludy  after  a  fufpence  of  an  ability  to 
do  fo.  r[  he  benefit  he  reports  himfelf  to  have  received, 
may  well  claim  the  huntifomeil  encomium  he  can  give 
the  operator. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

4  Y)  Uminatirig  lately  on  your  admirable  difcourfes 
'  i\,  on  the  Pleajures  of  the  Imagination,  I  began 
'  to  confider  to  uhich  of  our  fenfes  we  are  obliged 
4  for  the  greateft  and  moil  important  mare  of  thofe 
'  pleafures  ;  and  I  foon  concluded  that  it  was  to  the 
'  f'gbt :  That  is  the  fovereign  of  the  fenfes,  and  mo- 

*  ther  of  all  the  arts  and    iciences,  that   have  rerined 

*  the  rudenefs  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  apolitenefs 

*  that  diilinguiihes  the  fine  fpirits   from   the  barbarous 
'  gout  of  the  great  vulgar  and   the  jmr.ll.     'Ihe  fight  is 
'  the  obliging  ber.efaCtrefs  that  bellows  on  us  the  moft 

*  transporting  fenfadons  that  v\e  have  from  the  various 
'  ant!  wonderful  prcdufts  ef  Nature.     To  the  fight  we 

*  owe  the  amazing  difcoveries  of  the  height,   magni- 
«  tude,  and  moticn  of  the  planets  ;    their  ieveral  rtvc- 
4  lutions  about  their  common  centre  of  light,  heat  and 

*  motion,  the  fun.     The  fight  travels  yet  farther  to  the 
4  fixed  ftars,.  and  furnifhes  the  underflanding  with  folid 
4  reai^fis  to  prove,  that  each  of  them  is  a  fun  moving 
'  on  its  own  axis  in  the  center  cf  its  own  vortex  or 

*  turbillion,  and  performing  the  fame  offices  to  its  de- 
4  pendent  planets,  that  oar  glorious    fun  dees  to  this. 

*  Bat   the  inquiries   of  the  jight  will    not  be    flopped 
4  here,  but  make  their  progreis  through  the  immenfe 
'  expanfe  to    the  Milky  Way*    and    there    divide    the- 
4  bknded  fires  of  the  Galaxy  into  infinite  and  different 
4  worlds,  made  up  of  diflinft  fans,  and  their  peculiar 
'  equipages  of  planets,  till  unable  to  purlue  this  track. 
4  any  .varther>  it  deputes  the  imagination  to  go  on  to 
k  new  difcoveries,  till  it  fill  the  unbounded  fpace  with 

*  endlefs  worlds. 

*  The  jight  informs  the  ftatuary's  chifel  with  power 
4  to  give  breath  to  lifek-fs  bvafs  and  marbk,  and  the 
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«  painter's  pencil  to  fwell  the  flat  canvas  with  moving 
'  figures  actuated  by  imaginary  fouls.  Muftck  indeea 
'  may  plead  another  original,  fince  Jubal,  by  the  dif- 
'  ferent  falls  of  his  hammer  on  the  anvil,  difcover'd. 

*  by  the  ear  the  firit  rude  mufick  that  pleas'd  the  ante- 
'  diluvian  fathers  ;  but  then  the  fight  has  not  only  re- 
'  duced  thofe  wilder  founds  into  artful  order  and  har- 
'  mony,  but  conveys  that  harmony  to  the  moft   diltant 
'  parts  of  the  world  without  the  help  of  found.     To 
'  \.\\t  fight  we  owe  not  only  all  the  difcoveries   of  phi- 
'  lofophy,    but  all  the  divine  imagery  of  poetry  that 
'  tran fports  the  intelligent  reader  of  Homer,  Milton,  and 
'   Virgil. 

'  As  the  fight  has  polifhed  the  world,  fo  does  it  fupply 

*  us  with  the  molt  grateful  and  lafting  pleafure.     Let 
'  love,  let  friendmip,  paternal  affection,  filial  piety,  and 

*  conjugal  duty,  declare  the  joys  the  fight  beftows  on  a 
'  meeting  after  abfence.     But  it  would  be  endlefs  to 
'  enumerate  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  si  fight  j 
'  every  one  that  has  it,  every  hour  he  makes  ufe  of  it, 
'  finds  them,  feels  them,  enjoys  them. 

'  Thus  as  our  greateft  pleafures  and  knowledge  are 
'  derived  from  the  fight,  fo  has  Providence  been  more 
'  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  feat,  the  eye,  than 
'  of  the  organs  of  the  other  fenfes.  That  ftupendous 
'  machine  is  compofed  in  a  wonderful  m  inner  of  muf- 
'  cles,  membranes,  and  humours.  Its  motions  are  ad- 

*  mirably  directed  by  the  mufcles ;  the  peripicuity  of 

*  the  humours  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  are 
'  regularly  refracted  by  their  figure,   the  black  lining 
'  of  the  lcelerot.es  effectually  prevents  their  being  con- 
'  founded  by  reflexion.     It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  con- 
'  fider  how  many  objects  the  eye  is  fitted-  to  take  in  at 
'  once,  and  fucceffively  in  an  inftant,  and  at  the  fame 
'  time  to  make  a  judgment  of  their  pofition>  figure,  or 

*  colour.     It  watches  againft  our  dimgers,  guides  our 

*  Heps,  and  lets  in  all  the  vifible  objedts,  whefc  beauty 
'  and  variery  inllrutt  and  delight. 

4  The   pleafures  and   advantages  of  fight  being  fo 

*  great,  the  lofa  mull  be  very  grie.'OUi  ;  of  which  AliJ- 
*•  UM,.  liom   cxffiicnc-',    gi\c^  the  inoft  feniihli:  idea, 
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'  both  in  the  third  book  of  his  Paradife  Left,  and  in  his 
'  Samfon  Agonijles. 

To  Light  in  the  former. 


Thee  I  revifit  fafe, 


And  feel  thy  few 'reign  vital  lamp  ;  but  than 
Revifit'ft  not  tkefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
5"0  jind  thy  piercing  ray,  but  find  no  dawn. 

And  a  little  after. 

Sea/ons  return,  tut  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  fvseet  approach  of  ev'n  and  morn, 

Grjight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's  rofe, 

Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

But  cloud  inftead,  and  cver-during  dark 

Surround  me  :  From  the  chearful  vjays  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  took  of  knowledge  fair, 

Prefented  ivitb  an  univerfal  blank 

Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'jt, 

Andvjifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  Jhut  out. 

Again  in  Sam/on  Agoniftei.         • 

• But  chief  of  all, 

O  Icfs  cf  fight  !  cf  tkee  I  mojt  complain  \ 
Blind  among  enemies  !  O  ixorfe  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepid  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  ivork  of  God,  to  me  is  extin&r 
jlnd  all  her  various  objetts  of  delight 
jlrinull'd 

Still  as  a  foci, 

In  povj'r  of  others,  never  in  my  ovjn, 
Scarce  half  I  feern  to  live,  dead  more  than  half : 
O  dark  !  dark  !  dark  !  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  : 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe, 
Without  all  hopes  of  day. 

4  The  enjoyment  of  fight  then  being  fo  great  a  blefling, 
*  and  the  lois  of  it  fo  terrible  an  evil,  how  excellent 

•  and 
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«  and  valuable  is  the  {kill  of  that  artift  which  can  re- 

*  {lore  the  former,  and  redrefs  the  latter  ?  My  frequent 

*  perufal  of  the  advertifements  in  the  publick  News- 
'  Papers   (generally  the  moft  agreeable  entertainment 
'  they  afford)  has  prefented  me  with  many  and  various 

*  benefits  of  this  kind  done  to  my  countrymen  by  that 
'  fkilful  artift  Dr.  Grant,  her  Majefty's  oculift  extraof- 
'  dinary,  whole  happy  hand  has  brought  and  reilored  to 
'  fight  feveral  hundreds  in  lefs  than  four  years.     Many 
'  have  received  fight  by  his  means  who  came  blind  from 
'  their  mothers  womb,  as  in  the  famous  inftance  of  Jones. 

*  of  Newington.     I  myfejf  have  been  cured  by  him  of  a 
'  weaknefs  in  my  eyes  next  to  blindnefs,  and  am  ready 
'  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  reported  of  his  ability  this 
«  way  ;    and  know  that  many,  v.ho  could  not  purchafe 
«  his  affiilance  with  money,  have  enjoy'd  it  from  his 
«  charity.     But  a  lift  of  particulars  would  fwell  my  let- 

*  ter  beyond  its  bounds,  what  I  have  faid  being  fuffi- 
«  cient   to  comfort   thofe  who  are  in  the  like  diftrefs, 

*  fmce  they  may  conceive   hopes  of  being  no  longer 

*  miferable  in  this  kind,  while  there  is  yet  alive  fo  able 
'  an  oculift  as  Dr.  Grant. 

I  am  the  S  P  E  c  TAT  o  R'J  bumble  fervanf, 
T  PHILANTHROPIC. 


Tiftfday, 
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Quid  ?  Ji  quit  <uultu  torvo  ferus  &  pede  nudo, 
Exignteque  tcgte  Jimulet  textore  Catonem  ; 
yirtatemne  reprofentet,  morefque  Cotonis  ? 

Hor.  Ep.  19.  1.  i.  v.  12, 

Suppofe  a  man  the  coarfeft  gown  mould  wear, 
No  (hoes,  his  forehead  rough,  his  look  fevere, 
And  ape  great  Cato  in  his  form  and  drefs  ; 
Mull  he  his  virtues  and  his  mind  exprefs  ? 

CR^E  EC  H. 

.  y«  the  S  P  E  c  T  AT  o  R.. 

SIR, 

I  Am  now  in  the  country,  and  employ  moft  of  my 
time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  h.:ve 
read.  Your  paper  comes  conitantly  down  to  me,  and 
it  atrefts  me  fo  much,  that  I  find  my  thoughts  run 
into  your  way  ;  and  I  recommend  to  you  a  lubjecl 
upon  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  that  is, 
the  fatisfaftion  fome  men  feem  to  take  in  their  im- 
perfeftions  :  I  think  one  may  call  it  glorying  in  their 
insufficiency.  A  certain  great  author  is  of  opinion  it 
is  the  contrary  to  envy,  tho'  perhaps  it  may  proceed 
from  it.  Nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  hear  men  of 
this  fort,  fpeaking  of  themfelves,  add  to  their  own 
merit  (as  they  think)  by  impairing  it,  in  prailing 
themfelves  for  their  defefts,  freely  allowing  tli?y  com- 
mit fome  few  frhoious  errors,  in  order  to  beefteemed 
perfons  of  uncommon  talents  and  gre.;*  qualifications. 
They  are  generally  profefling  ~n  in  ^akious  negleft 
of  dancing,  fencing,  and  ric::^,  as  a.fo  an  unjuit 
contempt  for  travelling.  ai:d  the  modern  languages  ; 
as  for  their  part  (they  lay)  they  never  valued  or  trou- 
..eir  heads  about  them..  This  panegyrical  fa  tire 
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'  on  themfelves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your  animadver- 
'  fion.  I  have  known  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  think 
'  himfelf  obliged  to  forget  the  day  of  an  appointment, 
'  and  fometimes.even  that  you  fy^ke  to  him,  and  when 

*  you  fee  'em,  they   hope  you'll  pardon  'em,  for  they 
4   have   the  worlt  memory  in  the  world.     One  of  'em 
4  ilarted  up  t'other  day  in  fome  confufion  and  faid,  Now 

*  I  think  on't,  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain  the  attorney 
'  about  ferae  bufmefs,  but  whether  it  is  to-day,  or  to- 

*  morrow,  faith,  1  can't  tell.    Now  to  my  certain  know- 
'  ledge  he  knew  his  time  to  a  moment,  and  was  there 
4  accordingly.     Thefe  forgetful  perfons  have,  to  heigh  - 

*  ten  their  crime,   generally  the  bell  memories  of  any 
'  people,    as   I   have  found  out  by  their  remembring 
'  fometimes   through  inadvertency.     Two  o?  three  of 

*  'em  that  I  know  can  fay  moil  of  our  modern  tragedies 

*  by  hea~t.     I  afc'd  a  gentleman  the  other  day   that  i$ 
4  famous  for  a  good  carver,  (at  which  acquifition  he  is 
'  out  cf  countenance,  imagining   it  may  detract  fiom 
4  foaieof  his  more  eflential  qualifications)  to  help  me  to 
4  fomething  that  was  i, ear  him  ;  hut  he  excufed  himfelf, 
4  andbh'.fhing  told  me,  Of  all  things  he  could  never 

*  carve  in  his  life ;  though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him 
4  that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  un cafes  with  inconv 
4  parable  dexterity.     I  would  not  be  understood  as  if  I 
'  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man  of  quality  and  fortune 
4  to  rival  the  acquilitions  of  artificers,  and  endeavour 
4  to  excel  in  little  handy  qualities ;    no,   I  argue  only 
4  againft  being  alham'd  at  what  is  really  praife-worthy. 

*  As  thefe  pretences  to  ingenuity  (hew  themfelves  feveral 

*  w^ys,  you'll  often  fee  a  man  of  this  temper  alham'd 
4  to  be  clean,  ?.nd  fetting  up  for  wit  only  from  negli- 

*  ;jcnce  in  his  habit.    Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  can't 

*  help  obfcrving  allb'upon  a  very  difterentfoliy  proceed- 
4  ing  from  the  fame  caufe.     As  thefe  above-mentioned 
4  ante  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men  of  greater 

*  talents  from  having  the  fame  faults,  there  are  others 
4  that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with  thofe  above  them, 
'  by   poflliling  little  advantages  which  they  want.     I 
4  hciiru   a  young  man  not  long  ago,   who  has  fenfe, 
4  comfort  himfelf  in  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 

*  and  tLv:  C.ieiituls  :    At  the  fame  time  that  he  pub- 
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limed  his  averfion  to  thofe  languages  he  faid  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  diminuti  ~n  thai*  an 
advancement  of  a  man's  character  :  tho',:  t  the  j'ame 
time  I  know  he  languifhes  and  repines  hei  aot  mafter 
of  them  himfelf.  Whenever  I  take  any  of  thefe  fine 
perfons  thus  detracting  from  what  they  don't  under- 
itand,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain  to  you,  and  fav  I  am 
fure  you  will  not  allow  it  an  exception  againfc  a  thing, 
that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an  ignorant  in  it. 
/  am,  SIR,  , 

Tour  moji  humble  fervant, 

S.  T. 

Mr.  SP  E  C  TAT  OR, 

I  Am  a  man  of  a  very  good  efbite,  and  am  honour- 
ably in  love.  I  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the 
ultimate  purpofe  is  honeft,  there  may  be,  without  tref- 
pafs  againll  innocence,  fome  toying  by  the  way.  Peo- 
ple of  condition  are  perhaps  too  diitant  and  fornr.i  on 
thofe  occafions  ;  but  however  that  is,  I  am  to  confefs. 
to  you  that  I  have  v/rit  fome  verfes  to  atone  for  my 
fsffence.  You  profefs'd  authors  are  a  little  fevere  upon 
us,  who  write  like  gentlemen  :  But  if  you  are  a  friend 
to  love,  you  will  infert  my  poem.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  fervice  it  would  do  me  with  my  fair  one  as 
weil  ss  reputation  with  all  my  friends,  to  have  fome- 
thir.g  of  mine  in  the  Spectator.  My  crime  was,  that 
I  fhatch'd  a  kifs,  and  my  poetical  excufe  as  follows  :. 

I. 

Belinda,  fee  from  yander  Jimvers 
The  bee  files  loaded  to  its  cell;. 

Can  you  perceive  iv  bat  it  devours  ? 
Are  they  impaired  in  jko<w  or  fmeli? 

II. 

So,  tho1  I  r ell? d  you  of  a  k:fs, 

Sweeter  tkr,n  their  atnirojial  de<uo  y 

Why  are  you  angry  at  my  blifs  ? 
Has  it  at  all  imptftierffid  you  ? 
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III. 

iCTis  by  this  funning  I  contrive, 
In  fpite  of  your  unkind  refer  <ve, 

To  keep  my  famijtfd  love  auvtt 

Which  you  inhumanly  would  ftarve, 

I  am,  SIR, 

-  Your  humble  fervant, 

Timothy  Stanza. 

SIR,  Aug.  23,  1712. 

*  T  TAVING  a  little  time  upon  my  hands,  I  could 

*  JL~1  not  think  of  beftowing  it  better,  than  in  writ- 
'  ing  aivepiftle  to  the  S  p  E  c  TAT  o  R,  which  I  now  do, 

*  and  am, 

-     SIR,  your  humble  fervant , 

BOB  SHORT. 

P.  S.  *  If  you  approve  of  my  ftile,  I  am  likely  enough 
'  to  become  your  correfpondent.  I  defire  your  opinion 
'  of  it.  I  cicfign  it  for  that  way  of  writing  called  by 
f  the  judicious  the  familiar.  T 
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his  character,  Number  422. 
Admiration,  a  pleafmg  motion  of  the  mind,  N. 

4*3-  . 
Affectation,  the  misfortune  of  it.  N.  404.     Defcribed, 

460. 
Almighty,  his  power  over  the  imagination,    N.  421. 

Ariftttle'i  faying  of  his  being,  465. 
Allegories,  like  light  to  a  difcourfe,  N.  421 .     Eminent 

writers  faulty  in  them,  ibid. 
Allufions,  the  great  art  of  a  writer,  N.  421. 
Amazons,   their   commonwealth,    N.  433.      How  they 

educated   their   children,    434.       Their  wars,  ibid, 

They  marry  their  male  allies,  ibid. 
Americans  ufed  painting  inftead  of  writing,  N.  416. 
Amity  between  agreeable  perfons  of  different  fexes  dan- 

gerous,  N.  400. 

Amaret  the  jilt  reclaimed  by  Philander,  N.  401. 
Anne  Boley tie's  lall  letter  to  King  Henry  VIII.  N.  397. 
Ancients  in  the  Ea/t,  their  way  of  living,  N.  415. 
Appearances.     Things   not  to   be  milled  for  them,  N. 

464. 

Applaufe  (publick)  its  pleafnre,  N.  442. 
April  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 
Arabella,  verfes  on  her  finging,  N.  443. 
Architecture,    the    ancients  perfection  in   it,    N.  415. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  manner  how  it  ftrikes  the  fan  - 

cy,  ibid.      Of  the    manner    of   both   ancients    and 

moderns, 
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moderns,  ibid.  The  concave  and  convex  figures  have 
the  greateft  air,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  pleafes  the 
imagination  in  it,  is  either  great,  beautiful  or  new, 
ibid. 

Art  (works  of)  defective  to  entertain  the  imagination, 
N.  414.  Receive  great  advantage  from  their  likenefs 
to  thofe  of  Nature,  ibid. 

Auguji  and  July  (months  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 


-DA BEL,  (Tower  of)  N.  415. 

Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  prefcribes  his  reader  a  poem   or 

profpect,  as  conducive  to  health,  N.  411.     What  he 

fays  of  the  pleafure  of  tafte,  447. 
Bankruptcy,  the  rnifery  of  it,  N.  428,  456. 
Bar  oratory  in  England,  reflections  on  it,  N.  407. 
Ba/ilius  Valentinui,  and  his  fon,  their  ftory,  N.  426. 
Baxter  (Mr.)  his  lail  words,  N.  445.  more  laft  words, 

ibid. 

Bayle  (Mr.)  what  he  fays  of  libels,  N.  451. 
Bear-Garden,  a  combat  there,  N.  436.     The  cheats  «f 

it,  449. 

Beauty  heightened  by  motion,  N.  406. 
Beauty  of  objects,  what  underftood  by  it,  N.  412.    No- 
thing makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  foul,  ibid. 

Every  fpecies  of  feniible  creatures  has  different  notions 

of  it,  ibid.     A  fecond  kind  of  it,  ibid. 
Beggars,  the  grievance  of  'em,  N.  430. 
Belijidera,  a  critique  on  a  fong  upon  her,  N.  470. 
Belus,  Jupiter ',  Temple  of,  N.  415. 
Birds,  how  affected  by  colours,  N.  412. 
Blaft  (Lady)  her  character,  N.  457. 
Bluemantle  (Lady)  an  account  of  her,  N.  427. 
Buck  (Timothy)  his  anfwer  to  James  Miller's  challenge, 

N.436.     ' 

Buffoonry,  cenfur'd,  N.  442. 
Bufmefs  (men  of)  their  error  in  fimilitudes,  N.  421.  Of 

learning  fittelt  for  it,  469. 
BuJJy  d'Amboij'e,  a  flory  of  him,  N.  467. 


C, 
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G. 

loft  his  life  by  negle&ing  a  Roman  augur'* 
caution,  N.  395. 
C  'fell  a,  her  character,  N.  404  ^ 
Califtbenes,  his  character,  N.  422. 
Calumny,  the  ill  effefts  of  it,  N.  451. 
Camilla's   letter  to  the  Speftator  from   Venice,  N.  443  *• 

how  applauded  there,  ibid. 
Carte/ian,  how  he  would  account  for  the  ideas  formed  by 

the  fancy,  from  a  fingle  circumftance  of  the  memory, 

N.  417. 
Cato,  the  refpecl  paid  him   at  the  Roman  theatre,  N* 

446. 

Chamont's  faying  of  Mottimia's  misfortunes,  N.  395. 
Charity  fchools  to  be  encouraged,  N.  430. 
Charles  II.  his  gaieties,  N.  462. 

Charms,  none  can  fupply  the  place  of  virtue,  N.  395- 
Children,  their  duty  to  their  parents,  N.  426.     Ill  edu- 

cation of  them  fatal,  431. 

-Chimfe  laugh  at  our  gardens,  and  why,  N.  414. 
Chremylust  his  character  out  cf  Arijlophanes,  N.  464. 
Cicero,  his  genius,  N.  404.  The  oracle's  advice  to  him,, 

ibid.    What  he  fays  of  fcandal,  427  ;    of  the  Roman 

gladiators,  436. 
Clarendon  (Earl  cf  )  his  character  of  a  perfon  of  a  trou- 

blefome  curiofity,  N.  439., 
Cleantbes,  his  ckaracler,  N.  404. 
Cleopatra,  a  Jeicription  of  her  failing  down  the  Cydnos, 

N.  400. 

Cloe,  the  ideot,  N.  466. 

Colours,  the  eye  takes  moft  delight  in  them,  N.  412. 
.  Why  the  poets  borrow  moil  epithets  from  them,  ibid. 

Only  ideas  in  the  mind,  413.     Speak  all  languages, 

416. 

Comedies,  Englifi,  vicious,  N.  446. 
Commonwealth  of  Amaz,o;:s,   N.  433. 
Compaffion  civilizes   human  nature,  N.  397.     How  to 

touch  it,  ibid. 
Company,  temper  chiefly  to  be  conftdered  in  the  choice 

of  it,,  N.  424. 

Concave 
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Concave  and  convex  figures  in  architecture  have  the 

greateft  air,  and  why,  N.  415^ 
Confidence,  the  danger  of  it  to  the  ladies,  N.  395. 
•Cowrley  (Sir  Reg er  de)  his  adventure  with  Sukey,  N.41O. 

His  good  humour,  424. 
Convcrfation  an   improvement  of  tafte  in  letters,  N. 

409. 
Country  life,   why  the  poets  in  love  with  it,  N.  414. 

What  Horace  fcnd  Virgil  fay  of  it,  ibid.     Rules  for  it, 

424. 

Courage  wants  other  good  qualities  to  fet  it  off",'  N.  422. 
'Court  and  city,  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  converfa- 

tion,  N.  403. 

Criticks  (French)  friends  to  one  another,  N.  409, 
Cuckoldom  abufed  on  the  ftage,  N.  446. 
Curiofity  (abfurd)  an  inftance  of  it,  N.  439. 
Cuftom,  a  fecond  nature,  N.  437.  The  effett  of  it,  ibij. 

How  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,  ibid.     Cannot  make 

every  thing  pleafing,  455. 
•Cynthio  and  Flavia  break  off  their  amour  very  whimfi- 

cally,  N.  399. 

D. 

T\Acinthu:>  his  character,  N.  46  2* 

Dainty  \lArs.  Mary]  her  memorial  from  the  coun- 
try infirmary,  N.  429. 
Damon  and    Strefhon,    their  amour  with  Gloriana,   N. 

423- 
Dancing  difplays  beauty,  N.  466  ;   on  the  ftage  faulty, 

ibid.     The  advantages  of  it,  ibid. 

Dangers  paft,  why  the  reflection  of  'em  pleafes,  N.  418. 
Day,  the  feveral  times  of  it  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town, 

N.  454. 
Deluge,    Mr.  W «'s  notion  of  it  reproved,    N. 

396, 
Defamation,  the  fign  of  an  ill  heart,  N.  427.     Papers 

of  that  kind  a  fcandal.  to  the  government,  451.    To 

be  punifhed  by  good  miniiters,  ibid. 
Denying,  fometimes  a  virtue,  N.  458. 
Deportment  (religious)  why  fo  little  appearance  of  it 

in  England,  N.  448. 

Defcrip- 
I 
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"Defcriptions  come  fhort  of  ftatuaiy  and  painting,  N. 
416.  Pleafe  fometimes  more  than  the  fight  of 
things,  ibid.  The  fame  not  alike  relimed  by  all, 
ibid.  Whatpleafe;  in  them,  418.  What  is  great, 
furprifing  and  beautiful,  more  acceptable  to  the  ima- 
gination than  what  is  little,  common,  or  deformed, 
ibid. 

Defire,  when  corrected,  N.  400. 

Devotion,  the  nobleft  buildings  owing  to  it,  N. 
415. 

Diana 's  cruel  facrilices  condemned  by  an  ancient  poet, 

N.4S3- 

Dionyjius's  ear,  what  it  was,  N.  439. 

Difcourfe  in  converfation  not  to  be  engroffed  by  one  man, 
N.  428. 

Diftracled  perfons,  the  fight  of  them  the  moil  mortify- 
ing thing  in  nature,  N.  421. 

Degget,  how  cuckolded  on  the  ftage,  N.  446. 

DomeiHc  life,  reflections  concerning  it,  N.  455. 

Doris,  Mr,  Congreve's  character  of  her,  N.  422. 

Drama,  its  firft  original  a  religious  worfhip,  1*^.405. 

Dream  of  the  feafons,  N,  425.  Of  golden  fcales, 
463. 

Drefs,  the  ladies  extravagance  in  it,  N.  435.  An  ill 
intention  in  their  Angularity,  ibid.  The  Englijb 
character  to  be  modeft  in  it,  ibid. 

Drink,  the  effe&s  it  has  on  modefty,  N.  458. 

.       E. 

TpAJlcourt  (Dick)  his  characler,  N.  468. 

Editors  of  the  clafficks,  their  faults,  N.  47®. 
Education  of  children,  errors  in  it,  N.  431.     A  letter 

on  that  fubjeft,  N.  455.     Gardening   applied  to   it, 

ibid. 

Emblematical  perfons,  N.  419. 
Employments,  whoever  excels  in  any,  worthy  of  praife, 

N.432. 

Emulation,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  432. 
Enemies,  the  benefits  that  may  be  received  from  them, 

N.  399. 

Inglijb 
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Englijb  naturally  modeft,  N.  407,  435  ;   thought  proud 

by  foreigners,  N.  432. 
Enmity,  the  good  fruits  of  it,  N.  399. 
EpifietuSs  faying  of  forrow,  N.  397. 
Equejtrian  ladie.s,  who,  N.  435. 
Error,  his  habitation  defcrib'd,   N.  460  ;    how  like  to 

Truth,  ibid. 
ElTay  on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  from  N.  41 1, 

to  42 1 . 
Ether  (fields  of)  the  pleaftires  of  furveying  them,  N. 

420. 

Ever-greens  of  the  fair-fex,  N.  395. 
Euphrates  river  contained  in  one  bafon,  N.  415. 
Exchange  (Royal}  defcrib'd,  N.  454. 

F. 

FAIRY  writing,  N.  419.     The  pleafures  of  imagi- 
nation that  arife  from  it,  Hid.     More  difficult  than 
any  other,  and  why,  ibid.    The  Englijh  the  beft  poets 
of  this  fort,  ibid. 

Faith,  the  benefit  of  it,  N.  459.  The  means  of  con- 
firming it,  465. 

Fame  a  follower  of  merit,  N.  426.  The  palace  of,  de- 
fcrib'd, 439,  Courts  compar'd  to  it,  ibid. 

Familiarities  indecent  in  fociety,  N.  429. 

Fancy,  all  its  images  enter  by  the  fight,  N.  411. 

Fafiiion,  a  defcription  of  it,  N.  460. 

Father,  the  affeftion  of  one  for  a  daughter,  N.  449. 

Flavilla,  fpoil'd  by  a  marriage,  N.  437. 

Faults  (fecret)  how  to  find  them  out,  N.  399. 

Fear  (paflion  of)  treated,  N.  471. 

Feeling  not  fo  perfect  a  fenfe  as  Sight,  N.  41 1. 

Fiftion,  the  advantage  the  writers  have  in  it  to  pleafe 
the  imagination,  N.  419.  What  other  writers  pleafe 
in  it,  420. 

Fidelia,  her  duty  to  her  father,  N.  449. 

Final  caufes  of  delight,  in  objefts,  N.  413.  Lie  bar*  j 
and  open,  ibid. 

Flattery  defcrib'd,  N.  460. 

Flavia's  character  and  amour  with  Cynthia,  N.  398. 

Flora,  an  attendant  on  the  fpring,  N.  425. 

Follies 
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Follies  and  defects  miftaken  by  us  in  ourfelves  for  worth, 

N.  460. 

Fortius,  his  character,  N.  422. 
Fortunatus  the  trader,  his  character,  N.  443. 
Freart  (Monfieur)  what  he  fays  of  the  manner  of  both 

ancients  and  moderns  in  architecture,  N.  415. 
French,  their  levity,  N.  435. 
Friends  kind  to  our  faults,  N.  399. 

G. 

GArdening,  errors  in  it,  N.  414.  Why  the  Englijb 
gardens  not  fo  entertaining  to  the  fancy,  as  thofe 
in  France  and  Italy  ,  ibid.  Obfervations  concerning  its 
improvement  both  for  benefit  and  beauty,  ibid,  Ap- 
ply'd  to  education,  455. 

Georgicks  (Virgil's)  the  beauty  of  their  fubjects,  N. 
417. 

Gefture,  good  in  oratory,  N.  407. 

Ghofts,  what  they  fay  mould  be  a  little  difcolour'd,  N. 
419.  The  defcription  of  them  pleating  to  the  fancy, 
ibid.  Why  we  incline  to  believe  them,  ibid.  Not  a  vil- 
lage in  England  formerly  without  one,  ibid.  Shake- 
fpear's  the  beft,  ibid. 

Gladiators  of  Rome,  what  Cicero  fays  of 'em,  N.  436. 

Gloriana,  the  defign  upon  her,  N.  423. 

Goats  milk  the  effect  it  had  on  a  man  bred  with  it,  N. 
408. 

Good  fenfe  and  good-nature  always  go  together,  N. 

437- 

Grace  at  meals  practifed  by  the  Pagans,  N.  458. 
Grandeur  and  minutenefs,  the  extremes  pleating  to  the 

fancy,  N.  420. 
Gratitude,  the  moft  pleating  exercife  of  the  mind,  N. 

453.     A  divine  poem  upon  it,  ibid. 
Greatnefs  of  objects,  what  underftood   by  it,   in  the 

pleafures  of  the  imagination,  N.  412,  413. 
Green-ficknefs,    Sabina  Renffree's   letter  about  it,    N. 

Guardian  of  the  fair  fex,  the  Speflatsr  fo,  N.  449. 
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H. 

mkt's  reflections  on  locking  upon  IwvV^'s  fcull, 
N.  404. 

Harlot,  adefcriptionofoneoutof  the  Pro-verts,  N.  410. 
Health,  the  pleafures  of  the  fancy  more  conducive  to  it, 

than  thofe  of  the  undemanding,  N.  411. 
Heaven  and  hell,  the  notion  of,  conformable  to  die 

light  of  nature,  N.  447. 
Heavens,  verfes  on  the  glory  of 'em,  N.  465. 
Hebrew  idioms  run  into  Englijk,  N.  405. 
/fyWs  faying  of  a  virtuous  life,  N.  447. 
Hiitorian,  his   moft  agreeable  talent,  N.  420.      How 

hiftory  pleafes   the  imagination,   ibid.     Defcriptions 

of  battles  in  it  fcarce  ever  underftood,  N.  428. 
Hockley  in  the  hole  gladiators,  N.  436. 
Homer's  defcriptions  charm  more  than  Ariftotlis  reafon- 

ing,  N.  411  ;    compared  with  Virgil,  417  ;  when  he 

is  in  his  province,  ibid. 
Hcnejius  the  trader,  his  character,  N.  443. 
Honn-comb  (Will)  his  adventure  with  Sukey,  N.  410. 
Hope  (paffion  of)  treated,  N-47I. 
Horace  takes  fire  at  every  hint  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyJJcy^ 

N.4i7. 
Hotj'pur  (Jeffrey,  Efq;)  his  petition    from  the   country 

infirmary,  N.  429. 

Human  nature  the  bell  ftudy,  N.  408. 
Humour  (good)  the  belt  companion  in  the  country,  N. 

424. 

tiujb  (Peter)  his  character,  N.  457. 
Hymn,  Davitfs  paftoral  one  on  providence,  N.  441  ; 

on  gratitude,  453  ;  on  the  glories  of  the  heaven  and 

earth,  465. 
Hypecrify,  the  various  kinds  of  it,  N.  399  ;  to  be  pre- 

Verred  to  open  impiety,  458. 


1 


I. 

Deas,  how  a  whole  fet  of  them  hang  together,  N.  416. 
Idiot,  tne  ilory  of  one  by  Dr.  Plot,  1^.447. 
VOL.  VI.  O  Idle 
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Idle  and  innocent,  few  know  how  to  be  fo,  N.  41,1. 
Jilt,  a  penitent  one,  N.  401. 

Iliad,  the  reading  of  it  like  travelling  through  a  coun- 
try uninhabited,  N.  417. 
Imaginary  beings  in  poetry,  N.  419. 
Inftances  in  O-via',  Virgil,  and  Milton,  ibid. 
Imagination,  itspleafures  in  fome  refpe&s  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  understanding,  in  fome  preferable,  N.  411. 
Their  extent,  ibid.  The  advantages  of  them,  ibid. 
What  is  meant  by  them,  ibid.  Two  kinds  of  them, 
ibid.  Awaken  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  without  fa- 
tiguing or  perplexing  it,  ibid,  more  conducive  to 
health  than  thofe  of  the  underHanding,  ibid,  raifed 
by  other  fenfes  as  well  as  the  fight,  412.  The  caufe 
of  them  not  to  be  aflign'd,  413.  Works  of  art  not  fo 
perfect  as  thofe  of  nature  to  entertain  the  imagination, 
414.  The  fecondary  pleafures  of  the  fancy,  416.  the 
power  of  it,  ibid,  whence  its  fecondary  pleafures  pro- 
ceed, ibid,  of  a  wider  and  more  univerfal  nature  than 
thofe  h  has  when  joined  with  fight,  418  ;  how  poetry 
contributes  to  its  pleafures,  419  ;  how  hirtorians, 
philofophers,  and  other  writers,  420,  421.  The  de- 
light it  takes  in  enlarging  itfelf  by  degrees,  as  in  the 
furvey  of  the  earth,  and  the  univerfe,  ibid,  and  when 
it  works  from  great  things  to  little,  ibid,  where  it 
falls  fhort  of  the  underftanding,  ibid.  How  affected 
by  fimilitudes,  421  ;  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleafure  ;  how 
much  of  either  'tis  capable  of,  ibid,  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  over  it,  ibid. 

Imagining,  the  art  of  it  in  general,  N.  421. 

Impertinent  and  trifling  perfons,  their  triumph,  N.  432. 

Impudence  miftaken  for  wit,  N.  443. 

Infirmary,  one  for  good  humour,  N.  429,  437,  440;  a 
further  account  out  of  the  country,  ibid. 

Jngoltfon  (Charles  cf  Barbican)  his  cures,  N.  444. 

Invitation,  the  6pt£atortj}  to  all  artificers  as  well  as  phi- 
lofophers to  aliiit  him,  N.  428,  442  ;  a  general  one, 
ibid. 

Jdly  (F rank,  Efq;)  his  memorial  from  the  country  in- 
firmary, N.  429. 

It-as,  her  character,  N.  404. 

Irony, 
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Irony,  who  deal  in  it,  N.  438. 

July  and  Augnjl  (months  of)   defcribcJ,  N.  425. 

June  (month  of)  defcribcd,  N.  425. 

K. 
"IT^Nowledge  of  one's  ftlf,  rules  for  it,  N.  399. 


T    Andfkip,  a  pretty  one,  N.  414. 

JL>  Language  (licentious)  the  brutality  of  it,  N.  400. 

Languages  (European)  cold  to  the  oriental,  N.  405. 

Lapland  ode  tranllated,  N.  406. 

Latimer,  the  martyr,  his  behaviour  at  a  conference  with 
thepapifts,  N.  465. 

Law-luits,  the  miiery  of  'em,  N.  456. 

Leaf  (Green)  fwarms  with  millions  of  animals,  N.  420. 

Learning  (Men  of)  who  take  to  bufmefs,  beft  fit  for  it, 
N.  469. 

Letters  from  Cynthlo  to  Flavia,  and  their  anfwers  to  the 
breaking  oft  their  amour,  N.  398. 

Letters  from  Queen  Ann  Baleyne  to  Henry  VIII.  N.  397. 
From  a  bankrupt  to  his  friend,  456;  the  anfwer, 
ibid.  From  La-zarus  Hopeful  to  Rafel  Plenty,  472. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator  ;  from  Peter  deQuir  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  N.  396 ;  from  a  penitent  Jilt, 
401  ;  from  a  lady  importuned  by  her  mother  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her  hufband,  402  ;  from  a  married  man 
who  out  of  jealoufy  obftru&eu  the  marriage  of  a  lady 
to  whom  he  was  guardian,  ibid,  from  a  lady  whole 
lover  would  have  abuied  her  paffion  for  him,  ibid. 
from  a  young  uncle  on  the  ctifobediencc  of  his  elder 
nephews  aud  nieces,  ibid,  about  a  city  and  country 
life,  406  ;  with  a  tranflation  of  a  Lapland  ode, 
ibid,  on  the  paflions,  408  ;  concerning  Gloriaaa,  4^3  ; 
of  good-humour,  424  ;  of  the  country  infirmary, 
4295  of  common  beggars,  430  ;  of  charity-fciiools, 
ibid,  the  freedoms  of  married  men  and  women,  ibid. 
from  Richard  and  Sabina  Rentfree,  43 1  j  about  pre- 
O  2  jndice 
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juiHce  and  emulation,  432  ;  naked  fhoulders,  437  ; 
a  country  fociety  and  infirmary,  ibid,  from  Camilla > 
443  ;  from  an  exchange  man,  ibid,  about  buffoonry, 
ti id.  from  Ephraim  Weed,  450.  from  a  projector  for 
i;e\vs,  452,  457  ;  about  education,  455  ;  from  one 
who  had  married  a  fcold,  ibid,  from  Pill  Garlickt 
ibid,  about  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  fimiles,  ibid,  felu- 
tations  at  churches,  460 ;  with  a  tranflation  of  the 
H4th  Pfalm,  461  ;  about  the  advance  on  the  paper 
for  the  ilamps,  ibid,  about  King  Charles  the  fecond's 
gaieties,  462  ;  about  dancing,  466  ;  about  fight, 
472;  about  panegyrical  fatires  on  ourfelves,  473; 
from  Timothy  Stanza,  ibid,  from  Bob  Short,  ibid. 

Libels,  a  fevere  law  againft  them,  N.  45  i  ;  thofe  that 
write  or  read  'em  excommunicated,  ibid. 

Light  and  colours  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  N.  413. 

Li<vyt  in  what  he  excels  all  other  hiflorians,  N.  409, 
420. 

toiler  (Lady  Lydia)  her  memorial  from  the  country  in- 
firmary, N.  422. 

London,  the  differences  of  the  manners  and  politicks  of 
one  part  from  the  other,  N.  403. 


M. 

MAN,  the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes, 
N.  468.    What  he  is,  confidered  in  himfelf,  441 . 
The  homage  he  owes  his  Creator,  ibid. 
Manillas,  his  character,  N.  467. 
March  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 
Marianne  the  firft  dancer,  N.  466. 
Mars,  an  attendant  on  the  fpring,  N.  425. 
Martial,  an  epigram  of  his  on  a  grave  man's  being  at 


a  lewd  play,  N.  446. 
Machitpvel,  his 


iis  obfervation  on  the  wife  jealoufy  of  ftates, 
N.  408. 
Matter  the  leaft  particle  of  it  contains  an  unexhaufted 

fund,  N.  320. 

I\Liy  (month  of)  dangerous  to  the  ladies,  N.  395  ;  de- 
icribed,  425. 

Meatnvtll 
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(Thomas)   his  letter  about  the   freedoms  of 

married  men  and  women,  N.  430. 
Memory,  how  improved  by  the  ideas  of  the  imagination, 

N.  417. 
Merchant,   the  worth  and  importance  of  his  character, 

N.428. 
Mercy,  whoever  wants  it  has  a  tafte  of  no  enjoyment, 

N.  456. 

Metamorpbofes  (Ovid's)  like  enchanted  ground,  N.  417. 
Metaphor,  when  noble,  cafts  a  glory  round  it,  N.  421. 
MilUr  (James)   his  challenge  to  Timothy  Buck,   N.  436. 
Milton,  his  vail  genius,  N.  417.  His  poem  of  //  Penfc- 

ro/o,  425.    His  description  of  the  arch-angel  and  the 

evil  ipirit's  addreiiing  themfclves  for  the  combat,  463. 
Mimickry  (art  of)  why  we  delight  in  it,  N.  416. 
Minifter,  a  watchful  one  defcribed,  N.  439. 
Minuiiies,  his  character,  N.  422. 
Modeily  (falfe)  the  danger  ot  it,  N.  458.  diftinguifh'd 

from  the  true,  ibid. 
Monilers,   ncvchy  bellows  charms  en  them,   N.  412. 

Incapable  of  propagation,  413.      What   gives   fatif- 

faciion  in  the  fight  of  them,  418. 
Money  ;  the  Spectator  propofcs  it  as  a  Thefts,  N.  442.  the 

power  of  ir,  450.    the  love  of  it  very  commendable, 

ibid. 
Morality,  the  benefits  of  it,  N.  459.  ilrengthens  faith, 

465. 

bLuje-AlLy  doftor,  N.  444. 
Muiick  (church)  of  the  improvement  of  it,    N.  405. 

It  may  raife  confuied  notions  of  tilings  in  t.ii  fancy, 

416. 


NAKED  mouldered,  N.  437. 
Names  of  authors  to  be  put  to  tln-ir  works,  the 
hardihips  and  inccuveniencieb  of  it,  N.  451. 
Nature,  a  man's  bell  guide,    N.  404.     The  moll   ufc- 
ful  objecl  of  human  reafon,  40^.     Her  works  more 
peri  tit  than   thole    of    art    to    delight    the    fancy, 
414.     Yet  the  more  pleaf«m  the  more  they  reiemb.e 
O  3  them, 
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them,  ibid.  More  grand  and  auguft  than  thofe  of  art, 
Hid. 
Neceffary  caufe  of  our  being  pleafed  with  what  is  great, 

new  and  beautiful,  N.  413. 

"New  or  uncommon,  why  every  thing  that  is  fo  raifes  a 
pleafure  in  the  imagination,  N  411.  What  underftood 
by  the  term  with  refpecl  to  objects,  412.  Improves 
what  is  great  and  beautiful,  ibid.  Why  a  fecret  plea- 
fure annexed  to  its  idea,  413.  Every  thing  fo  that 
plea'es  in  architecture,  415- 

Nevvs,  how  the  Englifo  thirft  after  it,  N.  452.  Project 
for  a  fupply  of  it,  ibid.  Of  whifpers,  457. 

Nicodemuncio's  letter  to  Olivia,  N.  433. 

NialiKi,  his  perfection  of  mufick,  N.  405. 

Night-walk  in  the  country,  N.  425. 

November  (month  of)  deicribed,  N.  425. 

O. 

ODE  (Laplander's)  to  his  miftrefs,  N.  406. 
Opinion  (popular)  defcribed,  N.  460. 
Oftentation,  one  ef  the  inhabitants  of  the  paradife  of 

fools,  N.  460. 
O/ttviv,   his   admirable  defcription  of   the  miferies   of 

law-fuits,  N.  456. 

Qvid,  in  what  he  excels,  417.     His  defcription  of  the 
palace  of  fame,  439. 

P. 

PAmphlets,  defamatory,  detectable,  N.  451. 
Pantioeon  at  Rome,   how   it  llrikes  the  imagination 
at  the  firit  entrance,  N,  415. 
paradife  of  fools,  N.  460. 
Paradife  loft  (Milton  s)  its  fine  image,  N.  417. 
Parents,  their  care  due  to  their  children,  IN.  426-. 
Parly  not  to  be  followed  with  innocence,  N.  399. 
Party  prejudices  in  England,  N.  432. 
Pafiions  treated  of,   N.  408.     What  moves  'em  in  de- 
fcriptions  moft  pleafing,  418.  in  all  men,  but  appear 
not  in  all,  ibid,  of  hope  and  fear,  471. 

Paffionate 
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Paffionate  people,  their  faults,  N.  43!.     Nat.  Lee's  dc- 

fcription  of  it,  ibid. 
Peevim  fellow  defcribed,  N.  438. 
Penj'erofo  (Poem  of)   by  Milton,  N.  425. 
Perfecution  in  religious  matters  immoral,  N.  459. 
Perfean  foldier,  reproved  for  railing  againft  an  enemy, 

N.  427. 
Phidias,  his  propofal  of  a  prodigious  ftatue  of  Alexander, 

N.  415. 

Phaetons  faying  of  a  vain  promifer,  N.  448. 
Philopater's  letter  about  his  daughter's  dancirig,  N,  466* 
Philips  (Mr.)  paftoral  verfes  of  his,  N.  400. 
Philofophy  (new)  the  authors  of  it  gratify  and  enlarge 

the  imagination,  N.  420. 
Pidure  not  fo  natural  a  reprefentation   as  a  ftatu?,   N. 

416.     What  pleafes  moil  in  one,  418. 
Pindar's  faying  of  Theron,  N.  467 . 
Pity,  is  love  foften'd  by  forrovv,  N.  397.   That  and  ter- 
ror leading  paflions  in  poetry,  418. 
Places  of  trull,  who  molt  fit  for  'em,  N.  469.     Why 

courted  by  men  of  generous  principles,  ibid. 
Planets,  to  furvey  them  fills  us  with  aftoniftunent,  N. 

420. 

Pleafant  fellows  to  be  avoided,   N.  462. 
Pleafantry  in  converfation,  the  faults  it  covers,  N.  462^ 
Poems,  feveral  preferved  for  their  fimiles,  N.  421. 
Poetry  has  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  proving, 

N.  419, 

Poets,  the  pains  they  mould  take  to  form  the  imagina- 
tion, N.  417.  mould  mend  nature,  and  add  to  her 
beauties,  418.     How  much  they  are  at  liberty  in  it, 
ibid. 
Polite  imagination  let  into  a  great  maay  pleafures  the 

vulgar  are  not  capable  of,  N.  41 1. 
PoliticKS  of  St.  James's  cofFee-houfe,  on   the  report  of 
the  French  King's  death,  N.  403,.  of  Giles's,  ibid,  of 
Jenny  Man's,  ibid,  of  Will's,  ibid,    the  Tempi;,    ibid. 
Fijh-jireet,  ibid.  Cheapjide,  ibid.  G^rraivay's,  Hid. 
Poor,  the  fcandalous  appearance  of  them,  N.  430. 
Poverty  the  iofs  of  merit,  N.  464. 
Praife,  the  love  of  it  deeply  hx'd  in  mens  m'nds,  N. 
467. 

Piecipice, 
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Precipice,  diftant,  why  its  profpeft  pleafes,  N.  418. 

Prejudice,  a  letter  about  it  as  it  refpecls  parties  in  Eng- 
land, N.  432. 

Promifes  (negleft  of)  thro'  frivolous  fal(hood,  N.  448. 

Promifers  condemned,  N.  448. 

Profpecl,  a  beautiful  cne  delights  the  foul  as  much  as  a 

demonstration,  N.  411.     Wide  ones  pleafing  to  the 

-  fancy,  ibid,  enlivened  by  nothing  fo  much  as  rivers 

and  falls  of  water,  412;    that  of  hills  and  valleys 

foon  tires,  ibid. 

Prowls  (the  7th  chapter  of)  turned  into  verfe,  N.  410. 

Pfalm  1 1 4  tranflated,  N.  46 1 . 

Ffaki-.fl,  againft  bypocrify,  N.  599 ;  of  providence, 
441. 

Funning,  whofe  privilege,  N.  396.    a  pun  of  thought, 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  N.  415. 

Pythagoras,  HJS  precepts  about  the  choice  of  a  courfe  of 
life,  N.  447. 

0, 

QUACK  bilf,   N.  444.      Doctors,    the  cheats  of 
them,  ibid* 
Quaker.'.,  project  of  an  aft  to  marry  them  to  the  olive 

beauties,  N.  396. 

O^uir  (Peter  de)  his  letter  to  the  Spectator  about  puns,. 
N.  396. 

R. 

R  Allen'  in  converfation,  the  abfurdity  of  it,  N.  422. 
R'inbow,  the    figure  of  one  contributes  to  ia 
magnificence,   as  much  as  the  colours  to  its  beauty, 

•     N.  415.. 
Ramble,  from  Richmond  by  water  to  London,  and  about 

it,  by  the  Special ar,  N.  454. 
Rafbael,  the  excellence  of  his  pictures,  N.  467. 
P.  end  (Sir  William)  his  operations  on  the  eyes,  N.  472. 
Re^foo  the  p:ioc  01  the  paflions,  N.  408.    /v  pretty  nice 
proportion  between  that  and  paiHou,  ilid, 
connder«d,  N.  459. 

Raiaius 
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Rinatus  Valentlnus,    his  father    and   grandfather,   their 

ftory,  N.  426. 
"Rtntfree  (Sabina)  her  letter  about  the  green  fickneCs, 

N.  431. 

Retirement,  a  dream  of  it,  N.  425. 
Rhubarb  (John,  Efq;)  his  memorial  from  the  country 

infirmary,  N.  429. 

Riches  corrupt  mens  morals,  N.  464. 
Rich  men,  their  defects  overlook'd,  N.  464. 
Ridicule  put  to  a  good  ufe,  N.  445. 
Riding- drefs  of  ladies,  the  extravagance  of  it,  N.  435. 
Rtbin,  the  porter  at  JT///'s  coffee-houfe,  his  qualifier 

tions,  N.  398. 
Rufticity  mocking,  N.  400. 

$(a66ardj~hia  letter  to  the  Spectator,  N.  449. 


SdJluft,  his  excellence,  N.  409. 
Salutations  in  churches  cenfured,  N.  460. 

Satires,  the  Englijh,  ribaldry  and  Billing/gate,  N.  45  r» 
Panegyrical  on  ourfelves,  473. 

Scales  (golden)  a  dream  of  them,  N.  463. 

Scandal,  to  whom  moil  pleafing,  N.  426.     How  moa» 
ftrous  it  renders  us,  451. 

Scot  (Dr.)  his  Chrijlian  Life,  its  merit,  N.  447. 

Scotch,  a  faying  of  theirs,  N.  463. 

Scribblers  againft  the  Spectator,  why  neglefted  by  him, 
N.  445. 

Seafons,  a  dream  of  them,  N.  425. 

Sidney,  verfes  on  his  modefty,  N.  400. 

Self-conceit,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  paradife  of 
fools,  N.  460. 

Semanthe,  her  character,  N.  404. 

Semiramis,  her  prodigious  works  and  power,  N.  415. 

Sempronia  the  match-maker,  N.  437. 

September  (month  of)  defcribed,  N.  425. 

Sexes,  amity  between  agreeable  perfons  of  different,  dan- 
gerous, N.  400.  the  advantages  of  it  to  each,  433. 

Sbakefpear  excel?  all  writers  in  his  ghofts,  N.  419. 

Sherlock  (Dr.)  improved  the  notion  of  heaven  and  hell* 
N.  447. 

Sigh* 
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Sight  the  moft  perfect  fenfe,  N.  41 1.     The  pirn  Aires  of 

the  imagination  arife  originally  from  it,  ibid*    fur- 

nifhes  it  with  ideas,  ibid. 
Silk-worm,  a  character  of  one,  N.  454. 
Similitudes,  eminent  writers  faulty  in  them,    N.  421* 

the  prefervation  of  feveral  poems,  ibid,  an  ill  one  in 

a  pulpit,  455. 

Sippet  (Jack)  his  character,  N.  448. 
Snarlers,  N.  438. 
Socrates,  why  the  oracle  pronounced  him  the  wifeft  of 

men,  N.  408. 
Song  with  notes,  N.  470. 
Soul,  its  happii.efe  the  contemplation  of  God,  N.  413. 

ikte  of  it  after  feparation,  ibid. 
Sounds,  how  improper  for  dtfcription,  N.  416. 
Spectator,  his  invitation  to  all  forts  of  people  to  affift 

him,  N.  442.  about  the  flamps,  445.    guardian  of  the 

fair  fex,  449.  his  advertifements,  46 1 .  about  the  price 

of  his  paper,  ibid,   put  into  the  golden  fcales,  463.  a 

fort  of  news-letter,  468. 

Spencer,  his  whole  creation  of  fliadowy  perfons,  N.  419. 
Spirits,  feveral  fpecies  ia  the  world  befides   ourfelves, 

N.  419. 

Spring,  a  defcription  of  it,  N.  423.  his  attendants,  ibid. 
Spies,  not  to  be  trufted,  N.  439.  defpifed  by  great  men, 

ibid. 

Stamps,  how  fatal  to  weekly  hiflorians,  N.  445. 
Stars  (fixt)  how  their  immenfity  and  magnificence  con- 

found  us,  N.  420. 

Statuary,  the  moft  natural  reprefentation,  N.  416. 
Stint  (Jack)  and  Will  Trap,  their  adventure,  N.  448. 
Stoicks  difcarded  all  paffions,  N.  397. 
Sudden  (Thovtas,  Efqj)  his  memorial  from  the  country 

infirmary,  N.  429. 
Sukefs  adventure  with  Will  Honeycomb  and  Sir  Roger  de 

Coverley,  N.  410. 
Sun-rifing  and  fetting  the  moft  glorious  mow  in  nature, 

N.  412. 

Symmetry  of  objedls,  how  it  ftrikes,  N.  41 1. 
Sjncofius  the  paffionate,  his  character,  N.  438. 

T.  Tale- 
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T. 

T  Ale-bearers  cen  Aired,  N.  439. 
Tafte  of  writing,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  may  be 
acquired,  N.  409.     The  perfection  of  a  man's  as  a 
fenfe,  ibid.  defined, /^/V/.  that  of  tha  Engl':/ht  ibid. 
Terror  and  pity,  why  thofe  paflions  pleafe,  N.  418. 
Thames,  its  banks,  and  the  boats  on  it  defcribed,  N. 

Vheognis,  a  beautiful  faying  of  his,  N.  464. 
Thimbleful  (Ralph)  his  letter  to  the  Spectator,  N.  432. 
Thoughts,  of  the  higheft  importance  to  fift  them,  N. 

399' 
Tillotj'on  (Archbimop)  improved  the  notion  of  heaven 

and  hell,  N.  447. 
Torture,  why  the  defcriprion  of  it  pleafes,  and  not  the 

profpeft,  N.  418. 
Tranfmigration  of  fouls,  how  believed  by  the  antients, 

N.  408. 

Trap  (Mr.)  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stint  t  N.  448. 
Trees,  more  beautiful  in  all  their  luxuriancy  than  when 

cut  and  trimmed,  N.  414. 
Trimming,  the  Spectator  unjuilly  accufed  of  it,  N.  445. 

V. 

T/rj4inla>uet  the  family  of,  N.  454. 
*     Vakntinui,  Baftiius,  and  Allexa*drinus>   their  flory, 

N.  426. 

Valeria,  his  characler,  N.  404. 
Valetudinarians  in  chaftity,  N.  395. 
Vanity,  the  paradife  of  fools,  N.  460.  a  vifion  of  her 

and  iier  attendants,  ibid. 
Variety  of  mens  actions  proceeds  from  the  paffions,  N. 

4°3- 
Venus,  the  charming  figure  (he  makes  in  the  firlt  Jbm4) 

N.  417.  an  attendant  on  the  fpring,  N.  425. 
Vertumnus,  an  attendant  on  the  Ipring,  1^.425. 
t'intr  (Sir  Robert)  his  familiarity  with  Jung  Charla  II, 

N.  462. 
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Virgil,  his  genius,  N.  404.  compared  with  Homery  417. 
when  he  is  belt  pleafed,  ibid* 

Virtues,  fuppofed  ones  not  to  be  relied  on,  N.  399. 

Underflandjng,  wherein  more  perfect  than  the  imagina- 
tion, N.  420.  reafons  for  it,  ibid,  mould  matter  the 
paffions,  438. 

Univerfe,  how  pleafing  the  contemplation  of  it,  N.  420. 

W. 

WALL,  the  prodigious  one  of  China,  N.  415. 
Wars,    the  late,    made  us  fo  greedy  of  news, 

N.  452. 
Wealthy  men  fix  the  character  of  perfons  to  their  cir- 

cumftances,  N.  4^5. 
Weed  (Ephraim)  his   letter  to  the  Spectator  about  his 

marriages  and  eftate,  N.  450. 
Whifpering-place,  Dionyfius  the  tyrant's,  N.  439. 
Whifperers  political,  N.  457. 
Wig,  long  one,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  N.  407. 
Wit  (falfe)  why  it  fometimes  pleafes,   N.  416.    nothing 

without  judgment,  422. 

Witchcraft  generally  believed  by  our  forefathers,  N.  41 9. 
Women  have  always  defigns  upon  men,  N.  433. 
Words,  the  pleafures  proceeding  to  the  imagination  from 

the  ideas  raifed  by  them,  N.  416. 
Writer,  how  to  perfect  his  imagination,  N.  417.    who 

among  the  ancient  poets  had  this  faculty,  ibid. 

Y. 

Youth,  inftruftions  to  them  to  avoid  harlots,  N.  410. 

Z. 

Zeal,  intemperate,  criminal,  N.  399. 


The  End  of  the  Sixth  Volume. 
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